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PREFACE. 



The following volumes are an attempt to supply to 
English students a chapter of the History of Chris- 
tianity heretofore unwritten. The Jansenist contro- 
versy of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries has, 
both in the subject and the conduct of the debate, a 
peculiar interest for Protestant readers. But to trace 
the progress of the quarrel from its origin in the 
" Augustinus " of Cornehus Jansen to its final ex- 
tinction in France, and the establishment of that 
Jansenist Church of Holland which still maintains a 
precarious existence, would be a difficult, and in some 
respects, a thankless task ; involving the necessity of 
weaving together the independent histories of French 
and Flemish Jansenism, and of chronicling an endless 
succession of wearisome word-combats, and still 
more wearisome intrigues. The happy chance which 
grouped all the great French Jansenists round the Cis- 
tercian Monastery of Port Eoyal, not only enables me 



to display all the characteristics of Jansenism in 
connection mth the fortunes of that community, 
but lends to the story, the living interest which 
the most faithful narration of theological debate 
necessarily wants. In these pages, which are at least 
as much occupied with the dehneation of character 
as with the history of belief, tlie reader may perhaps 
learn something of the peculiar conception of the 
Cliristian life entertained by Eoman Catholic theolo- 
gians, while he also notes the deviations from the 
general type produced by the singularities of Jansenist 
faith. The names of AngeUque and Agnes Arnauld, 
of St. Cyran, Singlin, De Sa^i, Pavilion, Hamon, repre- 
sent to the few students who have turned the almost 
forgotti'n pages in wliich their virtues are inscribed, 
some of the highest achievements of Christian saint- 
lincas ; while those of Pascal, Eacine, Boileau, 
Arnauld, Nicole, TUlemont, La Eochefoucauld, are 
famiharly known to all who pretend to an acquain- 
tance with French Uteratiire in its palmiest day. If 
to the lovers of genius and hoUness my book prove 
imattractive, the fault will lie at the door of the pre- 
simiptuous artist who has chosen a subject, whicli, in 
its noble outline and subtle interchange of Ught and 
shade, mocks his ineffectual pencil. 
The cretht of having rescued this subject fi-ora t 



neglect of almost a century belongs to Mrs. Schimi J 
melpenninck, whose interesting " Memoirs," first pub- 1 
lished in 1829, issued from the press in a fifth edition 
when the present work was far on its way to com- J 
pletion. But the fact that Mrs. Schimmelpenninck'a I 
work is rather the reproduction of select materiala I 
for the History of Port Eoyal, than a complete and I 
connected narrative ; the neglect, necessitated by its 1 
plan, of many social and Hterary aspects of the sub- j 
ject, as well as the minute and fruitful research which j 
Prench scholars have of late years made into all that j 
concerns Port Eoyal, seemed to justify the fresh and I 
more elaborate treatment of the story of Prench 1 
Jansenism which I have attempted to give. It still I 
remains a siagular and honourable circumstance, that | 
an English lady should have led the way in the I 
modern investigation of a most important period in 1 
the history of rehgion and literature in France. I 

I cannot sufficiently express my obligations to M. I 
St' Beuve's admirable work on Port Eoyal, which, I 
begun in 1840, has only been completed in the I 
present year. My work, like his, is based upon the I 
original memoirs, and I have frequently taken a I 
different view of characters and events. But M. St' I 
Beuve's extraordinary acquaint^ance with the literature I 
of the subject, his diligent use of MS. authorities, I 




^^^d the varied illustrations wliicli his extensive and 
accurate learning enables him to draw from other 
than Janseiiist sources, necessarily make the foreign 
student of Port Eoyal dependent upon his work for 
much that he cannot find elsewhere. The particidarB 
of my debt to M. St° Beuve are accm-ately stated in 
the foot notes. 

The chapter on Pascal embodies in a complete 
and continuous narrative all the new mformation 
discovered by M. Victor Cousin and his assistants 
in this work. In this respect I may claim some 
pre-eminence over M. St* Beuvc, the part of whose 
work relating to Pascal was pubhsbed before M.- 
Cousin's " Keport " had excited so great an interest 
in all that relates to the author of the " Provincial 
Letters" and " Thoughts." It is right, also, to say, 
that I have drawn most valuable materials, to which 
I could otherwise have found access with great 
difficulty, if at all, from the numerous volumes m 
wliich M. Victor Cousin delineates, with facile and 
elegant pen, French society in tlie eighteen tlicentur}-. 
I cannot avoid acknowledging the kindness of the 
Rev. R. Aitken, of Peadean, Cornwall, the present 
possessor of the collection of books on Port Royal 
formed by the late Mrs. Schimmelpenninck, who 
.placed in my hands the rare and valuable volume c 
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pamphlets, quoted under the title of " Divers Actes ;" 
and of J. Badley, Esq., of Dudley, to whom I am 
indebted for the loan of Hamon's " Autobiography." 
I need hardly say that the treatment of any phase 
of Cathohc rehgious life presents pecuHar difficulties 
to a Protestant historian. For a statement of the 
spirit in which I have met and sought to overcome 
them, I refer the reader to the work itself, and 
especially to the brief Epilogue which I have added 
to the narrative. If my book, which is no more 
than a simple, and, as far as may be, a truthful, 
record of events and character, is at all successful in 
showing the identity of the Spirit of God through- 
out its many " diversities of operations " in Christian 
Churches, its object will have been attained. 



C. B. 



Gee Cross, Manchester : December, 1860. 
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E subject of the present work is the history of the Mo- 

stery of Port Royal, and of its influence upon religion 

md literature in France, from 1602, the year in which - 

pAngelique Amauld becEime abbess, to 1713, the date of its 

I "final destrnction. As a necessary preliminary to this nar- 

itive, I design to trace, in the first chapter of this book, 

ftie early history of the monastery ; and, in the second, to 

pve a brief account of the numerous and remarkable family 

f Amauld, so intimately connected with the story of its 

bosperity, its literary glory, and its undeserved calamities. 

1 The Monastery of Port Royal was founded in the year 

^3204. Matthieu, first Lord c^ Marli, of the house of Mont- 

morenf i, being about to depart upon the crusade proclaimed 

ty Innocent III., and in the year 1200 preached in France 

ty Foulques de Neuilly, left at the disposal of hia wife, 

MathUde de Garlande, and of her kinsman Eudes de Sully, 

p of Paris, a rentcharge of fifteen liyres, to be devoted 

T them to such pious purposes as they might think fit. 

"he religious usages of the age, the known prepossessions 

S^f the bishop, and the pious zeal of the bouse of Montmo- 

f xengi, to which many monastic establishments in the diocese 

I- of Paris owed their origin, directed the application of this 

I aum to the foundation of a monastery. Accordingly we find 

I that, by a deed bearing the date of 1204, the Sieur Guil- 

! laume de la FertS transferred to Mathilde and her episcopal 

:o-trustee a fief situated " en Porroia," in a valley near 

Cbevreiiae, six leagues to the westward of Paris. A second 



deedj executed in 1206j recites, that the fifteen livres as- 
signed hy Matthieu de Marli were in that year bestowed 
upon the church of Porrois as a perpetual endowment, as 
well as a yearly allowance of wheat, amounting perhaps to 
some fifty quarters, the separate gift of Mathilde. It is 
certain that in the annals of the monastery the honours due 
to a founder are divided between the Lady of Marli and 
the Bishop of Paris. 

The name Port Royal, which the courtly etymology of a 
later age connected with a supposed visit of Philip Au- 
giistua to a chapel of 8t. Laurence, which had long existed 
upon the spot, is, in reality, a form, modified in all pj-oba- 
hility by tranamiasion through a Latin medium, of the 
original Porrois." Some antiquaries have sought to derive 
this word from the leek or onion {Porni.m), with which the 
place ahnunds; others, vrith more appearance of truth, 
trace it to the word Porra, or Borra, which is defined to 
mean, in the corrupt Latinity of the middle ages, "a hole 
covered with brambles, aud partly filled with stagnant 
wat«r." Nor is this an inaccurate description of the spot. 
The monastery was situated in a valley, the abrupt aidea of 
which were clothed with almost impenetrable brushwood. 
A pool, ordinarily on a somewhat higher level than the 
bottom of the valley, often overflowed into it, and caused 
hy its exhalations those contagious diseases which more 
than once decimated the monastery, and finally occasioned 
its removal to Paris, Draining, and the progress of culti- 
vation, have now deprived the valley of Port Royal of all 
claim to be considered "a frightful and savage desert;" 



* In u dved of tho jcnr 1219 we find for tba Ural time the phrnse " de 
Fonu R^m," Oilier iranalnliuna of Porrois, which finallj gave wny 10 
ihcftbove, uro Pomtiim, Porriuluni, Puiregium. The pious fnncj of (ho 
Fon Bofalitu itid not lail lo find an nnalogj between ilie namci of Ui|>pc> 
Bcclu, tlie seat of St. Augnaiine'a bUho]iric, and of iheir own monailcrr, 
HcoDtpkaouilbr itsBaflcrlngiia the cauae of AnB;a»tiniaii ibeolugf, 
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yet, with every allowance for the distaste manifested by the 
mediaeval mind for what modem Eiii'ope calls the pictu- 
resque, it is not difficult to believe the assertion of its 
hermits, that even, in the Beventeenth century, it offered to 
the citizen of Paris or Versailles, no veiy inviting retreat. 

History, by help of Peter, mouk of the Ablwy dea Vaux 
■de Semai, who wrote a narrative of the crusade against the 
Albigeois, has preserved one trait of the foundress of Port 
Royal, which is no leas characteristic of her age than of 
herself. In the year 1210, Count Simou de Montfo^t was 
teaieging the town of Menerbe, and had almost reduced it 
to submission. While the negotiation for surrender was 
actually in progress, arrived the Abbot of Citeaux, who, as 
iead of the great Cistercian order, was one of the most 
powerful ecclesiastics of France. To him was referred the 
fete of the besieged ; upon which the abbot was sorely 
perplexed, greatly desiring the destruction of the Lord's 
enemies, and yet, as monk and priest, not daring to con- 
demn them to death. So be craftily caused the treaty to 
leome to naught ; and when the town surrendered at dis- 
cretion, and Count Simon referred all things to him, he 
'decided that all within the castle, gentle and simple, who 
iwere willing to be reconciled to Holy Church, should escape 
mhe penalty of death. Whereat one Eobert de Mauvoisin, 
A zealous Catholic, murmured greatly, and resisted the 
abbot to his face, fearing lest the heretics should feign con- 
version in order to save themselves. But the abbot assured 
liitn that he knew well what he was doing, and that very 
few, if any, would declare themselves converted. Which 
in effect came to pass ; for when the Catholic army, singing 
" Te Deum," entered the city, and had celebrated Christ's 
victory by planting the cross upon the highest pinnacle of 
the church, the Abbot dea Vaux de Sernai began to exhort 
the heretics, who nevertheless refused to listen to his ad- 
monitions, crying out, " Why preachest thou to us ? we will 



have none of thy fiiitb." " There were of obstinate hea 
tics," says the monk Peter, " more than one hundred and™ 
forty. The besiegers made a great fire, and threw them 
into it — or rather, there was no need to do so, for these 
devils mshed in of their own accord. Three women, 
nevertheless, escaped, whom the noble lady, mother of 
Bouchard de Marli, rescued from the fire, and succeeded 
in reconciling with the Catholic Church. The obstinate 
heretics having thus passed through the fire, those who 
remaijjed abjured their heresy, and were reconciled to the 
Church." Strange that the history of Port Eoyal should 
thus begin and end in the persecution of women I The 
Jesuit advisers of Louis XIV. in 1710, might seem to have 
been animated by the Cistercian abbot of five himdred 
years before.* 

It is needless, at this distance of time, to speculate upon 
the motives which may have induced Mathilde de Garlande 
and Eudes de Sully to plaut a sisterhood of nuns at Port 
Royal ; or to trace the steps by which the convent passed 
from the jurisdiction of the diocesan to that of the Abbot 
of Citeaux. The secluded valley corresponded indeed with 
the situation of many Bemardine monasteries f, and the 
pious ardour of a young community naturally inclined to- 
wards the severities of the Cistercian rule. Yet it is doubt- 
ful whether, during the first years of their conventual life, 
the nuns of Port Royal were directly subject to the Abhot 
of Citeaux, or to the Bishop of Paris, or to the neighbour- 
ing monastery dea Vaux de .Sernai, whose abbot appears 
to have exercised some of the rights of superior. It seems 
certain tliat when Thibault, grandson of Mathilde de Gar- 
lande, was abbot of that monastery about 1235, he took a 

• St'. Benre, Port Rojal. vol. l, p. U. 
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peculiar interest in the neighbouring foundation ; so that a 
small building in the outer court of the convent was, to the 
last, known as the lodging of St, Tbibault, and carefully 
preserved as a memorial of his many vidits. We are in- 
formed by documentary evidence, however, that in 1214, 
Pierre de Nemours, Eiahop of Paris, granted to the nuna 
of Port Royal the right of electing an abbess, in virtue of 
which the first abbess, Eremberge, was cboeen in the fol- 
lowing year. In 1223 the work of founding the new mo- 
nastery was, as it were, completed by a special bull issued by 
HonoriusIII., who granted to it the right of celebrating the 
holy office, even though the whole country should lie under 
interdict. Another privilege accorded to Port Royal by the 
same instmraeut, — that, namely, of receiving persons who 
wished to retu-e from the world, — seems to anticipate, in a 
remarkable manner, the destinies of the community in the 
seventeenth century. In 1229, the convent church, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin, the universal patron of the age, was 
consecrated ; having been erected by Robert de I.uzarches, 
better known as the architect of part of the cathedral of 
Antiens. By this time also, the bounty of the faithful, 
always easily excited in favour of a new object, had begun 
to flow in. Simon de Monttbrt was one of the earliest 
benefactors of Port Royal, and his example was followed, 
among many less illustrious imitators, by St. Louis him- 
self. 

To trace the history of the community of Port Royal 
through all the monotonous and minute detail of monastic 
iife down to the period when the energetic hands of An- 
gelique Arnauld grasped the abhatial crozier, would be an 
unprofitable task, even were it of possible accomplishment. 
The names of a few sliperiors of the monastery, whose 
names alone have escaped forgetfulneas ; a brief record of 
various benefactors, arranged in a species of calendar, ac- 
cording to the day of their respective deaths ; this is nearly 
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all which remains to ua of the story of Port Royal duri: 
the first four centuries of its existence. The only abbes 
who at all claim our notice are two, aunt and niece, eac 
bearing the name of Jeanne de la Fin. The first of t 
was at the head of the community during no fewer t 
forty-five years, from 1468 t« 1513, and survived by ten 
years the abdication of her dignity. The second reigned 
almost as long, completing her forty-fifth year of power 
within a few months. But the niece, if we may trust hor ■ 
epitaph (which concludes with the punning verse so chai 
teristic of the taste of the time. Fin-is corunat opus), ^ 
memorable in the conventual annals for more than th«| 
dm^tiou of her sway. She recovered alienated lands ; 
paired the church ; rebuilt the belfry, cloisters, dormitory, J 
and infirmary; adorned the choir with costly stalls, andf 
conferred upon the community other benefits, too many toil 
be enumerated. To her succeeded Catheiine de la Valleea^ 
who was followed, in 1575, by Jeanne de Boulehart. Th<(J 
latter had, at the request of the Abbot of Oiteaiix, accept«d('l 
as her coadjutris Jacqueline Marie Arnauld, theu only h 
tween seven and eight years of age, yet who, at the det 
of her senior in 1602, became the legal head of the house*" 

So far as we are able to gain any insight into the inner 
history of Port Koyal during this long period, it presents 
the spectacle of a gradual degeneration from the ascetic 
piety of the Cistercian rule. It is by no means impossible 
that some of the original benefactors, or even inmates of 
the monastery, might, as children, have spoken to St. 
Bernard, the second founder o f the Cistercian order ; and we 
may reasonably suppose, that in the ardour of its first devo- 
tion, this was not inferior to most newly founded religious 
houses. But (here are many cailses, in addition to the J 
common inconstancy of human nature, which will account 1 
for the gradual relaxation at Port Royal of the ancient 1 
severity of life : the English invafiions of the fourteenth and f 



fifteentli centuries ; the wars of the League in the sixteenth ; 
and the consecjueot convulsioa of every order of civil so- J 
ciety, could not be without effect on the pious aaceticism,,'! 
which cannot endure exposure to the rude winds of common ■ 
life. We possess three curious documents which throw ^ 
considerable light upon the internal condition of the 
monastery in the sixteenth century. They are entitled 
" Cartes de Viaite," and are tbe admonitory records of cer- 
tain visitations made to Port Royal by its eccleaiaatical 
Buperior, the Abbot of Citeaux. The first of these is dated 
December 23rd, 1504, the elder De la Fin being abbess, J 
and the visiting abbot, Jacques de Pontarlier, accompanied I 
by the head of the neighbouring monEistery des Vaux de J 
Semai. It appears, in the first place, that the nuns were 1 
in the habit of hurrying over iudecorously the " hours " of 
their patroness the Virgin, and they are especially enjoined 
to make longer and more regular pauses between the verses, 
and to sing at equal length equaJ notes and syllables. And 
as the hours of Divine Service seem hitherto to have been 
decided at hap-hazard, tbe abbess is desired to procure a 
, clock before St, John's Day. The dormitory is not fit for 
" the accommodation of the nuns ; and till it is complete, it 
will be impossible to enforce with becoming rigour tbe 
practice of monastic seclusion, from which great inconve- 
nience may easily arise. The confessional ia to be so ar- 
ranged, that the confessor may be in tbe church on one 
side of the partition wall, and tbe penitent in tbe oratory 
on the other, while the window between shall be filled with 
a close trellis, over which a waxed cloth is to be stretched. 
The abbesa is in future to receive or lodge no male guests 
in the room called the guest-chamber, which is next to the 
Qs' sleeping-room, for which reason it will be advisable 
to erect some building out of the cloister in which to en- 
tertain such secular persona as may chance to come. After 
('ompline, all the nuns are immediately to assemble in the 



dormitory, which they ai'e not afterwards to quit without 
the express permissioii of the abbess. The threat of ex- 
communication is fulraiDated against all who are guilty of 
"the enormous and execrable vice" of possessing private 
property; and all and sundry are commanded, before a 
fixed day, to give up to the abbess whatever they may 
possess, which can in any sense be called their own. And 
never more is any nun to use " tliat wicked and damnable 
fashion of speech," Tny mantle, my robe, Tny knife ; but is 
on all occasions to say, our or yours. Moreover, as not 
only the nuns, but the abbess herself, have so far yielded 
to the fashion of the day, as to widen their sleeves from 
the elbow downwards, they are strictly enjoined so to narrow 
the fiiud sleeves, as to make them every one of equal width, 
and to take care that the folds of the same shall not exceed 
three fingers in breadth. The abbess is to remain con- 
stantly in the monastery, and not to permit the sisters to 
f|uit it without license from the visitor. The nuns again 
are not to write, or receive letters, or send messages with- 
OMt the knowledge of the abbess, and are bidden to keep 
out of the kitchen more than they hitherto have done. 
The document concludes by pointing out and enforcing 
the relative duties of sisters and superior. 

The second Carte de Visit-e is dated September 17, 1572, 
and records the visit of Abbot Nicholas Boucherat to the 
Abbess Catherine de la Vallee. The injunctions of 1504, 
ae to the decent and orderly performance of Divine Service, 
appear to have been neglected or forgotten, for they are 
here repeated. The nuns are commanded to partake of 
the Holy Eucharist every fortnight, after having received 
absolution from the confe-ssor of the convent. Regularity in 
the internal management of the monastery ia recommended: 
hours are fixed forthe various services in the church ; and 
the abbess is especially ordered to lock up the nuns in theii^ 
^irroitory. The superior is also more strictly forbiddei 
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either to go out of the monastery herself, or to permit her 
nuns to do so ; and no male person is on any pretext to be 
admitted within the conventual precincts. Peculiarities of 
dress, or in the manner of arranging the hair, are to be 
avoided ; and the sick are to receive better attendance than 
heretofore. 

The result showed that Madame Catherine de la Vallee 
was not particularly amenable to ecclesiastical discipline. 
Sixteen months after the date of his first visit, the Abbot 
of Citeaux reappeared at Port Eoyal, and in a Carte de 
Visite, dated February 1st, 1574, renewed his former ad- 
monitions. The abbess, imwilling to give way, retired 
from the field, and, resigning her oflSce, betook herself to 
the nunnery of Colinance. Her successor, Jeanne de 
Boulehart, the immediate predecessor of Angelique Ar- 
nauld, is recorded to have administered the affairs of the 
monastery with decency and moderation, repressing all 
glaring scandals, but introducing no essential reforms. 
This diflScult task was reserved for the zeal and self-devo- 
tion of her successor. * 

* For a very minute account of all that is known of Fort Royal before its 
reform, the reader is referred to the ** M^moires historiques et chronolo- 
giques sur I'Abbaye de Port Royal des Champs." Utrecht, 1758. By the 
Abbe Gnilbert. Part L toI i., usually numbered toL viii. in the complete 
series. 
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The family of Amauld appears at the close of the twelfth' 
century to have been settled in Provence, whence the 
branch which afterwards became so closely linked with the 
fortunes of Port Royal, is said to have emigrated to Au- 
vergne." It is needless to attempt to trace, with some 
enthusiastic admirers of Port Royal, the history of the 
family through the centuries in wliich it maintained a re- 
spectable place among the petty nobility of this remote 
province. One of them, Michael Aniauld, originated the 
reputation of his family for longevity, by living to the age 
of 104 years. His son, Henri, was governor of the little 
town and fortress of Hermant, in Upper Auvergne, and 
mined himself by affording au asylum to his former friend 
and patron, the Constable de Bourbon, in the days of 1: 
- disgrace. The son of Henri, Antoiae de la Mothe AmaulilJ 
so called from an estate near Riom, is the lirst member f 
his family with whom it is necessary that we should becoBi 
more minutely acquainted .f 

Antoiue de la Mothe, fully endowed with the strength oi 
will and versatility of talent characteristic of so many of 
hia descendants, found the provincial world of Auvergne too 
narrow for the display of his energy, and therefore remove* 
to Paris. Here he became the founder of what was tl 



f hu^y 
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* The nnme, originslly spelled Amaad, appears to have taken it 
romi from the Latin Amaldiu. The Jeroiu, in the Inter days a( the .lan- 
aanut controversj-, delighted to derive the name of their groat antogoniat, Ur. 
Anioine Arnauld, Trom tba root itnoSiiai, I deny. 

t M^moirei d'Amaald d'Andill; (Michnud arid roujouiat'8 CoIleutiiM^ '^ 
vol. is.), p. ^OS. 



called a Parliamentaiy family : though it is a significairf^ 
token both of the distiii'bed state of France, and of the 
martial propenBities of his race, that we find him by turns 
commander of a troop of light horse, and Procureur-GenSral 
to Catherine de Medicis." We must suppose that hia legal 
abilities alone elevated him to the latter post; for, as the' 
Jesuits sedulously published, and the Jansenists as sed»«: 
lously strove to conceal, he was a Huguenot, This waa i 
blot in the theological escutcheon of the Amaulds, which 
their bitter and unscrupulous opponents took care should 
never be effaced or forgotten. He died, nevertheless, as 
his grandson, M. Aruauld d'Andilly, is careful to inform us, 
in the purity of the Catholic faith, owing his conversion, 
it may he, to the rough arguments of the day of St. Bar- 
tholomew. For being attacked in his house on th( 
terrible night, like all his fellow Protestants, he owed hiB*' 
safety to the resolute defence, which with the help of his 
household, he made against the murderers, thus allowing 
time for the arrival of a guard, which the Queen Mother, 
tardily bethinking herself of ier servant's danger, had sent- 
to conduct him to a place of safety. He died in 1285,, 
having been twice married. By his fii'St wife he had one 
son, hy the second seven sons and four daughters. And it 
is a noteworthy fatit, that every one of his eight sons 
achieved distinction in the service of hia country.f 

■ The following illuslrntire anecdote is relnted of M. lie la Mothe in the 
raeruDire of his grandson, D'Aaililtj (p. 4Q6). In defending, on eome 
occasion, in Ihecoarts of law, [he rig-hts of his tojal client, he inciii'red the 
resentment of a certain hanghtj' and paasianato nobleman, wliose nnine is 
not iii^served. On leaving the court he was addressed in insolent terms 
hj [his person, who ihrealcncd to make him repent his conduct. "You 
take me for aomo one else," quietlj replied M. de la Mothe, " How so ? 
Have Ton not jonrself told me but now that you were M. de la Mothe 7 " 
" Tes," answered he, " but I lengthen and shotten my robe as I please, and 
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TTJB eldest god, Jean de la Mothe, was a soldier and a 
traveller, who served Henri IV. against the League with 
chivalric bravery and self-devotion, and finally fell a victim 
to a feud, which, in the discharge of military duty, he had 
contracted with the house of La Rochefoucauld. Of the 
second, Antoine Amaidd, we shall have presently to speak 
more at length. The third brother, Isaac, was Intendant of 
Finance under Henri IV., and completely possessed the 
confidence of that great prince, whose unhappy end alone 
prevented his elevation to the dignity of superiutendant. 
The fourth son, David, held the office of Controleur-Generat 
desRestes, The fifth, Benjamin, was kilJedat an early age 
at the siege of Gergeau, in 1589. The sixth, Claude, 
though only twenty-seven years of age at his death in 1G02, 
was already Tresorier-GeneraJ at Paris, and was about to be 
elevated to the office of Secretary of State. Louis, the 
seventh, though decidedly inferior in ability to the rest of 
his family, was also Contjoleiir-Genera! des Eestes, and 
superintended, during many years, the application of large 
sums to the construction and maintenance of bridges in 
France. Pierre, the eighth and youngest, applied himself 
to the military art, and but for his untimely death, might 
have rendered the name of Arnauld as illustrious in the 
warlike as it is in the literary annals of his country. He 
appears to have devoted himself to his profession with 
no common ardour. la Ifil I, the city of Geneva, antici- 
pating a siege, which however never took place, appointed 
Pierre Arnauld to a considerable command. Theuce he 
proceeded to Livonia, to serve under Gustavus Adolphus, by 
whom he is said to have been held in particular esteem. It 
was, however, at tlie celebrated siege of Kochelle, which 
Cardinal Richelieu brought to a triumphant conclusion, that 
he displayed the remarkable fortitude and skill.which earned 
for him the promise uf a marshal's staff. He is known in the 
memoirs of the time as M. Arnauld du Fort, from a work 
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inhatited by their grandaon, the Marquis de Pomponnfe. 
In course of time she presented him with no less than 
twenty children, of whom ten arrived at years of m*- . 
turitj.* ■ 

M. Marion, the grandfather of La M&re Angelique, fori 
whom liis influence with Henri IV. procured her abbacy of 
Port Royal, was a note-worthy man, otherwise than in con- 
nection with our subject. He was in his day the leader of 
the French bar, a man of whom Cardinal du Perron said, 
that, "since the days of Cicero there had been no such J 
advocate as he." His epitaph, written by the same friendly 1 
pen, is worth quoting, if only to point the moral of the i 
transitory triumphs of eloquence : 

" Sons ce tombesu, pore Se nnuute sorts 

D'hoonenra mncla, git reloqneDcc martet 

Car Marion, i3a senal rornEmcnt 

Et du barreau le miracle supreme, 

Ne fut le nom d'an homme seaiomeot, 
-. " Mais c'est le nom ilo Teloquenw menie." \ 

May it not be asserted, without much fear of cont^adic-^ 
tion, that few of the present generation, even in France, I 
have ever heard of M. I'Avocat-G^n^ral Marion ? 

Not less celebrated in its own day was the eloquence otu 
Antoine Amauld, and equally forgotten, except in the 
faint echo of its tones, which we seem to hear in the voices 
of his more celebrated children. Yet so numerous and 
lucrative were his professional engagements, especially in 
the capacity of legal adviser to many royal and nohle per- 
sons, that he refused the offers of place and promotion 
pressed upon him by his powerful clients, preferring the 
influence and emolument afforded him by the exercise of 

•Mi^ra. d'AndiJIy.p. 407. GnilbBrt, Hera. Hislor. snrP. R,, voL liii.p. 311 
et ttq. A memoir of Msd. Arnanld, b; lier eldest daughtor, is to be foimd J 
in ibe Memoires pour servir h I'HiBtoire de P. R. et a la Vie de la M^rs Alt' 
gtliquo, vol. iii. p. S75 el seq. 
I f Seacblln, vol. i p. 30, 
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called Fort St. Louis which he erected against Rochelle,aiid 
which was at last the means of compelling the surrender of 
the town in 1629, five years after the death of the brave 
engineer from the fatigues and disappointments of the siege. 
From the names of Scriptural derivation home hy many of 
these remarkable brothers, as well as from the fact, that 
Claude Arnauld was buried in the Huguenot cemetery 
"behind St. Sulpice,"* it has been conjectured that the taint 
of Protestantism in the family was not confined to the 
father, Antoine de la Mothe. And, indeed, it is rather in 
the restless energy of character, and quick deter mi natioa of 
will, than in any superabundance of Catholic or ascetic zeal, 
that we can trace a relationship between these elder mem- 
bers of the Arnauld family, and Ang^lique or the Doctor 
Antoine. 

We return now to Antoine Arnauld, the second of this 
numerous race. He was bom in the year 1560, being the 
first child of his father's second marrit^e. As the rfd eet 
son, Jean de la Mothe, had chosen the profession of arms, 
Antoine succeeded to his father's office of Procure ur-G&ieral 
to the Queen Mother, and to more than his father's success 
as an advocate. His eloquence is said to have won for 
him the favourable notice of M. Marion, then a very 
distinguished pleader and afterwards Avocat-General, 
who gave him, in consequence, the hand of his only 
daughter, Catherine. The marriage, which is described aa 
one of perfect happiness, took place in 1^85; and the 
bride, then only twelve years of age, brought to her hus- 
band the estate of Andilly, from which their eldest son 
derived his name, and a house in Paris, long afterwards 

■ Ilcui^litiii : Q«wliidiie von Port Bo;aI, toL i. p. 13. Taliemiml: Avt 
Beaux expressly states that Eevural of tlie Aroaulila of tiiii ganertiiion 
irero PratpstJinta. Aa bs was tticir contemporary, and bowcvcr rancorous, 
(>liov« no lign of ati; tpeciall}' Jesuit nnconr, hii testimony nay b« accepted . 
1/utaricitet, Tol. iv. pp. S3~-T4. 
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J^^^fesaion to,the offices of Anditeur dea Comptes, Avo- I 
cat-Gr^n^ral, or President of the Parliament of Provence, I 
all of which were successively within hia reach. Many are I 
the causes c&Uhres in which he was engaged ; trials from I 
which all human interest haa evaporated aa completely aa I 
the orator's voice has died away into forgetful ness. " Every I 
one knows," says M. d'Andilly*, with pardonable prid^ J 
'* that the presentations of officers of the crown (i.e. to the I 
Pailiament of Paris), such as constables, admh'als, dukes, J 
and marshals of Fran ce, are the greatest efforts of elo- 1 
quence, inasmuch aa they are of that demonstrative and I 
sublime species which ought to contain only what is ele- I 
vated, illuatrious, and noble ; and because, in this depart- I 
ment, success can be attained only by a masterpiece, such I 
as the panegyric on Trajan by Phny, which is rightly con- i 
ddered a wonder of ontiqufty. Now, my deceased father I 
himself pronounced fourteen of these orations, while all I 
the other members ofthe'palais'together have only spoken I 
eleven or twelve." And he gues on to tell, that, at the I 
preaentationoftheDucdelaTrimonille, of whom Henri IV. I 
said, that at the battle of Ivry he had been more vahant J 
than himself, " by the length of hia horse," M. Arnauld'a I 
description of his client's esploita was so vivid, that the I 
Duo de Montpensier, who was present, unconsciously drew 1 
liie aword half out of its scabbard. I 

The speech, however, by which Antoine Amaidd ia besfV 
known, is his "Plaidoyer pour I'Dniversite centre leal 
Jesuites," which has been well denominated "the original 
ein of the Arnaulds." It is indeed remarkable, that long 
before the reformation of Port Royal, the head of the family 
— who certainly did not sympathise with his children's 
ascetic piety — should have Isid the foundation of the 
inexorable feud, which was to rage between them and the 
Society of Jeaus for more than a century. The immediate 

* Mem. p. 40a. 
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tiecasion of the speech was the attempt made, in 1593, upotl 
the life of Henri IV., by Pierre Barri^re, who confessed 
that he had been instigated by the Jesuits. The University 
of Paris, which for thirty years had been engaged in resist- 
ing the encroachments of the order, aided by the cur^ of 
the metropolis, who also complained of its interference 
with their functions, demanded of the Parliament that the 
Jesuits shonld be expelled from France. Each of the 
parties to this momentous suit appeared by counsel, and 
the University was represented by Antoine Arnauld, The 
efifect produced by his eloquence is said to have been pro- 
digious : the judgea half raised themselves from their seats ; 
the people, whom the influence of the Jeaiuts had excluded 
from the court, listened eagerly at the closed doors. And 
when the accomplished advocate declared that the con- 
sciousness of exertion in so good a cause was the only re- 
ward which he could accept, the University passed a decree, 
couched in terms of the most courteous eulogy, by which 
it bound itself in all futiu-e time to perform to M. Amauld 
and hia posterity every good office wliich it was possible 
for grateful clients to render to a faithful patron. Xever- 
thelesa it would he impossible for any but the enthusiastic 
antiquary to read the 140 pages which contain this master- 
piece of eloquence. P'lu-ious- invective, turgid declamation, 
trite classical allusion, outrageQus apostrophe, are the 
oiaracteristics of the style. " What tongue, what voice," 
seka the orator, " can suffice tt> express the secret counsels, 
the conspiracies more horrible than those of the Bacchanals, 
more dangerous than that of Cataline, which have lieen con- 
cocted in their college Rue St. Jacques, and in their church 
Rue St. Autoine?"* Yet there can be no doubt that 
nauld wnB terribly in earnest, however strange, and t 
ludica-ous, may appear to us the expression of his earn 

■ Qnoled by Goilbcrt, vol. *iii, p. 2!5. 






ness. Tlie phrases in wbicb one age utt-era its deepest con- 
victions ai'e often profaned to the uses of Bchoolboy decla- 
mation in the nest. 

The speech wanted, however, one great and convincing 
testimony to its merits: the advocate did not gain hie 
cause. The trial was adjoiirned, which the University 
rightly r^arded as a defeat: and the Jesuits were not 
expelled till after the unsuccessful attempt of Jean Chat«l 
upon the king's Hfe, Dec. 27, 1594. At the same time, - 
they never forgot the orator who had so excited against 
them the whirlwind of popular indignation ; and the Plai- 
doyer of Antoine Arnauhl, as well as the abjured heresies | 
of bis father, were constantly adduced to show that the i 
family which formed so strong a bulwark of Jansenism, 
had never been altogether sound in the faith. Antoine | 
Arnauld died in 1619. With his children and grand- ' 
children, we shall become familiar in the coiu'se of this 
work. It only remains to enumerate them, that they may 
iall into their places in this general view of the family. 

The eldest sonof Antoine Arnauld and Catherine Marion | 
was Eobert Arnauld d'Andilly, so called from the estate 
which fonned part of his mother's dowry. Though no un- 
successful courtier, and one who had the opportunity of I 
rising to high dignities of state, umler Louis XIIL, "he J 
was a man," said the celebrated Balzac, "who, possessing 4 
both the moral and the Christian virtues, was neither vain I 
of the one, nor ashamed of the other."* Yet perhaps no 1 
event of his public life created so wide a sensation s 
retirement to the solitudes of Port Eoyal des Champa, 
where he spent the last thirty years of his life, partly in I 
exercises of piety, and partly in the composition of hia 
numerous works, which were published after his death i 
eight folio volumes. With the exception of certain memoire, 

• Prcfflca lo d'AnaiUj-'s Mim., p. 403. 



from which our knowlecJge of the elder members of the 
ArnaiUd family is chiefly derived, these consist of transla- 
tions from the fathers, lives of the saints, and such other 
tasks as were assigned to him by his ecclesiastical superiors. 
He died in 1674, at the patriarchal age of eighty-sis, the 
father of no less than fifteen children, of whom seven died 
in childhood. The eldest of the survivors, Antoine, Abbe 
dea Chaiimes, is known to the student of French history 
as the author of memoirs bearing bis name. The second 
son, Simon, Marquis de Pomponue, was not the least dis- 
tinguished of Louis XIV.'s ministers; and, by his adminis- 
trative talents, retained a place in the King's council and 
esteem long after tbe name of Amanld, as borne by every 
other member of the family, had become hateful to him. 
The third son, Charles Henri de Luzan^i, died a hermit in 
Port Royal. All of the five daughters were nuns of 
that house, and one of them, on whom the mantle of 
her aunts seemed to have fallen, was renowned in tbe con- 
ventual annals as the Abbess Ang^lique de St. Jean. 

The second child of Antoine Arnauld was Catherine, 
married in 1605 to Isaac le Maitre, Maitre des Requites, 
but who was afterwards separated from her husband, and 
died a nun in Port Royal. One of her sons, Antoine le 
Maitre, acijuired celebrity at once as the most brilliant ad- 
vocate of his day, and as the first of the Port Royal her- 
•y mits. Another,; Isaac de Saf i, fe well known to theologians 
as the author of the best translation of the Scriptures into 
the French language. Of the remaining children of 
Antoine Arnauld, Jacqueline will liecome known to us as 
La Mdre Angelique, and Jeaime as La M^re Agnfe, suc- 
cessive abbesses of Port Royal. Anne, Marie, anil Madeleine 
were all nuns in the s.ime mtinaatery. Simon adopted thSi 
profession of arms, and was killed at an early age, at Vet 
dun. Henri, Bishop of Angers, displayed to the coiTuptI 
episcopacy of France a noble example of devotion to duty^f 
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and in their time of need, lent the weight of his name and 
station to the persecuted sisterhood of Port Eoyal. But 
their chief champion was the youngest of this numerous 
household, the celebrated Antoine Arnauld, Doctor of- 
the Sorbonne, the story of whose wonderful literary activity, 
and steady persistence in a good cause, will form no incon- 
siderable portion of our narrative. ' ^ 
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B Btoty of Port Royal, as a source of religious life and 
literary activity in France, begins with the abbacy of Jac- 
queline Marie Arnauld, better known in the theological an- 
nals of the age as La M^re Angelique. Forced by considera- 
tions of domestic policy into the monastic life, and at first 
unwilling to undertake its obligations, she soon became im- 
patient of their conventional fulfilment ; and the strength of 
her character won its earliest triumph in imposing iipon the 
nuns under her charge, the rigorous obedience to the Cister- 
cian rule, which 3he was herself the first to practise. Nor 
was the triumph transitory. Herrare administrative powers 
perpetuated the reform which her stem conscientiousness 
I had inaugurated ; and to the last days of its conventual 
esiatence, poverty, seclusion, silence, rigid self-denial, and 
unsparing beneficence constituted the rule of life at Port 
Royal. The search for hn adequate director of her con- 
science brought her into friendly intercnurse with many 
of the most distingui^ed theologians of tlie day ; while it 
is owing to her pecutRQ-ly intimate connection with St. 
Cyran, the friend and fellow-student of Jansen, that the 
history of Port Royal is the history of the Janseniat con- 
troversy. The whole power of the Society of Jesus leagued 
itself with tiie absolute authority of the French monarchy. 
to destroy an inugnificant convent of Cistercian nuns, who, 
submitting themselves to the Holy See in every article of 
faith, refused to declare that five condemned propositions 
were contained in a book, which they had never read, and 
which was written in a language they did not understand. 



In defence of Port Royal, Araauld and Nicole pourec 
couDtlese volumes of forgotten controversy, and 
wrote the one little volume of Provincial Letters, whiohil 
never can be forgotten. To ita sacred solitudes retired"! 
soldiers who wished to make their peace with heavens 
statesmen upon whom the sun of court favour had ceaset^ J 
to shine ; ladies whose waning charms reminded tliem o£.9 
the obligations of piety ; grandees, the monotony of whi 
grandeur palled upon their power of enjoyment. It \ 
here that Eacine first learned the power of hia pen ; 
when, in later life, the ascetic impressions of his youth i 
Port Royal returned, and he began to lament the profane 
Buccessea of his muse, he drew hence the inspiration which 
glows in Esther and Athalie. While imprisoned in the J 
Bastille, in the cause of Port Royal, Be Sa^i accomplished I 
the translation of the Scriptures, which is gtill one of thaf 
monuments of the French tongue ; and Tillemout, the hia- 
torian of the Chnrch, owed to the same source the direction | 
given to his genius. In support of the pei-secuted monaa- i 
tery, the caustic wit of Boileau did not spare even Louis Ia-1 
Grrand : and Madame de Sevigne gossips pleasantly o 
holy peacefulness of its retreats. And the varied fortuned A 
of the house, now saved by a miracle, and now by a pas- I 
quinade ; protected now by the court influence of repentant i 
duchesses; and now by the conspicuous virtues of saintly 
bishops ;enlivened nowby many gleams of the inextinguish- 
able gaiety of France, and now attracting a deeper interest 
by the most patient fortitude, the most heroic truthfiil- 
ness, the sublimest faith in duty aud in God, — make up a _ 
story which illustrates, aptly enough, the heights of attain- 
ment aud depths of degradation, of which human nature is | 
capable. 

Jaccjueline Marie", the second daughter and third <±ild of I 
" Gnilbcrt, To), viii. pp. 207—309, diligenlly collocts every particular of f 
tUe early life of Anglliq^ue and Agni's Arnuulil, The tliree voluraus u 



Aatoine Arnauld and Catherine Marion, was born, probi 
bly at Paris, September 8tb, 1591. Her sister, Jeanne 
Catherine, during so many years the companion of her 
labours and her fame, first saw the light on the last day of 
the year 1593. In either case the events of mature life 
did not belie the promise of early years. The little Jac- 
queline attracted, by the li-veliness of her talents and the 
premature decision of her character, the favour of her 
grandfather : and her mother, perplexed perhaps by the 
demands which a continually increasing family made upon 
her time, habitually sent her to pass the greater part of the 
day with M. Marion. In this arrangement the child 
thought she perceived a want of affection towards herself, 
which attached her the more to the kind old man who 
took such evident pleasure in her society : and she was ac- 
customed, in after years, to tell how indignantly she often 
bade her sisters to remain at their own home, and leave her 
to the sole enjoyment of her grandfather's love. If, as La 
M^re Ang^liqne asserted throughout life, she really at- 
tracted less than a due share of parental love, the fact may 
account for her early destination to the convent ; and M. 
Marion's partiality may naturally have engaged him to 
make the monastic life as little repulsive to his favourite 
Be possible. It was indeed time for the Arnauld family to 
use whatever opportunities presented themselves for the 
advantageous settlement of tlieir chikben. In the fii-at few 
years of married life five daughters and two sons had fol- 
lowed each other in quick succession ; and in despair of 
endowing each of his girls with such a portion as should 
ensure her a respectable match, the father's thoughts 

moircB pour servir ik I'TIistoire de Port Kuynl hire a pnniculnr mrorcDCO to 
AaB^liqiie ; and the flrst vutame contikins a very interesting autobiogrkpby 
wliioh only extends from the rBfurm to iht year 1038. The fim letter in 
ber oollected correspondence is howccor dutcd IC20 ; nnd tlic scries U i 
tniennptcil till her dvotb in 1C61. 



naturally turned to the Church and M. Marion's influence ^ 
with the King. The eldest daughter was reserved for an 
unhappy marriage : for Jacqueline and Jeanne the grand- 
father undertook to provide. The former was but f 
years old when it was proposed to her to take the veil ; and 
M. Marion, apprehensive of a quick refusal, took care to | 
add, that she should not be a simple nun, but abbess and | 
nuBtress of all the rest At first, she tells us, ahe wM j 
thoroughly discontented with the proposal, and envied hef I 
sister Catherine the gay life which would probably ensue I 
on her marriage ; but after a while the feeling of necessity | 
and the prospect of power and station had their effect, and | 
Bhe promised compliance. Jeanne, on the contrary, ran to J 
her grandfather with a request that she might not be made 1 
abbess. " For I have heard," ahe said, " that abbesses ren- J 
der account to God of the souls of their nuns, and my own. I 
ia enough for me." " But I will be abbess, grandpapa," 
pursued Jacquehne, " and vrill take cai'e that my nuns do' 1 
their duty." In that word spoke the future reformer of J 
Port Eoyal.* 

The abbot of Citeaux, M. Lacroix, conceived that to anti- ^ 
cipate the wishes of the King's Avocat^Genera! and trusty 
servant waa to further hia own interest, and so used all 
his influence to induce the abbess of Port Royal, Madame 
Jeanne Boulehart, to receive as her coadjutrbt and succes- 
sor this child of seven years old. About the same time the ■ 
abbey of St. Cyr became vacant, and appeared to be a suit- J 
able provision for the little Jeanne. And on June 23rd, 
1599, the good-natured King acceded to the wishes of hig j 
minister, and issued letters patent conferring these bene- ■\ 
fices on the children. In the case of Port Eoyal there v 
no difficulty, as it was imagined that the abbess might sur- | 
sive until Jacqueline was old enough to assume her autho- I 
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rity legally: while it was provided that at St, Cyr, a 
Du Pont should take the uame and exercise the functions 
of superior till Jeanne should have attained the age of 
twenty years. On September 2nd, therefore, the ahbot of 
Citeaux solemnly invested Jacqueline with the habit of a 
novice, at the convent of St. Antoine des Champs, at Paris ; 
and on St. John's Day in the subsequent year the same 
ceremony was performed for Jeanne. The two sisters, who 
had passed the intervening eight months together at St. 
Cyr, were now separated : the younger remaining iu her 
own convent, while the elder was removed to Maubuisson, 
one of the wealthiest foundations of the Cistercian order, 
to be educated in accordance with her future destination. 

The childish years of the new abbess of Port Royal were 
not the only scandal connected with this transaction, which 
afterwards furnished material for bitter Jesuit comment 
Madame d'Estrees, the superior of Maubuisson, under 
whose superintendence the novice was placed, was a sister 
of the t(K> fair and famous Gabrielle, the irregularities of 
whose conduct she more than emulated, To her sister's 
influence with the King she owed her enviable preferment. 
She had previously been abbess of Bertaucourt, a religious 
house near Amiens, where her sister resided with her, and, 
shame to tell, received the visits of her royal lover. The 
place of assignation was in naany respects inconvenient : its 
distance from Paris gave opportunity to the wandering in- 
clinations of the King ; and Gabrielle entreated him to find 
for her sister some eligible abbey in the neighbourhood of 
the capital. She herself indicated Maubuisson, as the ob- 
ject of her wishes ; a well-endowed Cistercian house, founded 
by Blanche of Castille, wife of St. Louis, which, up to that 
time, had preserved the right of electing its own abbesses 
for life. Henri, whose goodnature often found it eaaiar to 
commit a wrong than to say nay to a troublesome petitio&er,,. 
promised all that was asked of hha ; and booq after, I 
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the opportunity of a huntino^ excursion to pay the abbey » 
visit, which was received with every demonstration of loyalty 
and joy. In conversation with the abbess, whose virtues had 
procured her elevation to the office, he asked, as if by chance, 
from whom she had received the pat-ent of possession of her 
abbacy? The unsuspecting nun, seizing, as she thought^ 
a favourable occasion of confirming her election by a royai 
grant, replied, " Sire, it is for you to give it me, wbenevaE 
you think fit." " I will consider the matter, Madame 
TAbbesse," answered the King, with a smile. And shortly 
afterwards she was informed that the royal assent to her 
election was withheld : the necessary bulls were procured 
from Rome ; the King himself brought Madame d'Estrees to 
JIaubuisson ; held a chapter ; exacted an oath of obedience 
from the nuns, and formally put her in possession. The 
sisters gained an easy and a profligate mistress : and La Belle 
Gabrietle a home at a conven.ient distance from Paris," 

Such was the woman to whom the religious education 
Jacqueline Amauld was for a time entniHted. At the t 
ration of the year of noviciate, in September, 1600, 
made her full profession as a nun at Bertaucourt, takii 
as her monastic appellation, the name of Angelique, tmdw 
which she became so widely famous. The 
without a purpose, and reveals a fresh phase of this dis- 
creditable transaction. The bulls necessary for the 
vation of Jacqv.el'me ArnauliJ to the abbacy of Port Roy^i 
had been refused : it was resolved to try whether the Hoi; 
See would be less obdurate in the case of AntjSlique, espe^ 
cially as the young lady for whom the documents were 
asked was represented as seventeen years of age. The got 
ofSces of Cardinal D'Ossat, the French ambassador at the 
Papal Coiurt, were employed : certain services which M. 
Mftrion bad rendered to Port Royal during the wars of 
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religion were recounted; the influence of the Parliament 
of Palis wafl invoked to coiinterhalance the natural hos- 
tility of the Jesuits to the Avocat-General and his son-in- 
law : till at last the necessary formalities were completed in 
the spring of 1602. The receipt of the bull was immedi- 
ately followed by the opportune death of Dame Boulehart : 
and on the 5th Jiily of the same yearj Ang4Iique Amauld, 
not yet eleven years of age, was solemnly installed Abbess 
of Port Royal, by the Vicar-General of the abbot of 
Citeatix.* 

This scandalous infraction of the rules of the Church 
does not seem to have been in any way redeemed by a 
peculiar vocation of the young abbess. A natural re- 
ligiousness may sometimes be observed in a child, the 
conversion of which into a desire and fitness for conventual 
life may be conceived possible : a shrinking, almost morbid 
dread of sin, which from the moment of the earliest de- 
velopment of conscience, seeks safety in retirement and 
self-abnegation. But all that we know of Angelique's child- 
Lood directs ua to a very different type of character. Her 
quick vigorous intellect was mated with a keen conscience, 
and when once she hwi outgrown her childish thoughts and 
wishes, she boldly looked the necessities of her position in 
the face, and finding herself a nun, the affianced bride of 
Christ, and a person of authoiity in the Cistercian order, she 
resolved not only to perform faithfully her own religious 
duties, but to compel the nuns under her charge to observe 
the obligations laid upon them by their vows. Thus when, 
in the earlier portion of her career, she attracted the friend- 
ship of the celebrated Bishop of Geneva, St. Francis de 
Sales, we are told that he found fault with her manner of 
life, as somewhat too austere. " My daughter," said he, in 
his usual figurative style, " would it not be better not to 
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oatch sucli great fish, and to catch more of them?" "I 
told him," 8he records, " that if I had heen set tf draw up 
a rule, I thought that I should have made it less severe ; 
but that as I found myself bound to a severe one, I deemed 
it my duty to live up to it aa strictly as possible." * And 
there is no reason to believe, that had she been the eldest 
daughter of her parents, her inclinations would at all have 
led her to choose the cloister in preference to married life. 
In that case, too, the name of Angelique Amauld might 
have been remembered; yet, perhaps, as one of those 
too famous women, who have often directed the current of 
politics, and impressed their niai-k upon society in France,; 
at the cost of all domestic duty and womanly shame. Thft^ 
first four years of her residence at Port Eoyal were almost^ 
insupportable to her, eo great wae her aversion to the con- 
ventual life. When she was fifteen years old, she even, 
formed the scheme of renouncing her monastic obligations, 
and taking refuge from the anger of her parents with her 
Huguenot aunt« at Eochelle.f A dangerous illness fortu- 
nately intervened to prevent the execution of so wild a 
project. Her mother hastened to Port Royal in great 
alarm, and carried her back to Paris, where she received all 
the attention which the most tender aoHcitude could ang- 
gest. And though no religious thoughts appear to have ; 
mingled with the reflections of her sick bed, the experience 
of au unwonted parental love recalled her to a sense of the 
duties which she had solemnly undertaken. She pictured 
to herself the certain grief and shame which her abandon- 
ment of the convent must cause to her parents, and was com- 
pelled to acknowledge to her own conscience, that young 
a« she was when her vows were taken, she had yet fully 
onderatood their meaning. And so she resolved to return 
to the hateful monotony of her life at Port Eoyal : with. 

i p. 316. 
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liow little of the old Bernardine xpirit may be coQJectui 
from her niiiive confession, that having been mightily 
stmck with the gay attire of the fashionable visitors who 
crowded her sick room, she had secretly ordered a pair of 
whalebone stays, to bring her figure within courtly limits.* 
The Cartes de Viaite, whici have been already cited, may 
have prepared the reader for the fact, that the community 
over which our child Abbess waa called to preside did not 
observe the Cistercian rule with an oppressive atrictuess. 
The number of professed nims was twelve, the eldest of 
whom was only thirty-three years of age. It is to the 
credit of the youthful sisterhood, that though the disci- 
pline of the convent had been indefinitely relaxed under 
Dajne Boulehart, the watchfulness of Sfadame Arnauld'.s 
maternal scrutiny could detect a proved criminality only in 
the case of one, who was forthwith removed to another 
monastery. But when it is admitted that Ufe at Port 
Royal was innocent, no more can be said in its favour. 
There was no pretence of monastic seclusion. The whole 
revenue of the foundation was only 0000 livres, and the 
servants of the house cheated and half-starved the nuns, 
to support their own pecidations. Every sister ha<l her 
own private property, in defiance of the regulation as 
to community of goods. In dress they conformed as 
nearly as might be to the fashions of the day; wearing 
starched linen, displaying their hair, and using gloves 
and masks to preserve the complexion. The grossest 
religious ignorance prevailed ; the offices of the church 
were negligently performed ; the hoiu' of matins was 
postponed from 2 to 4 a.m. ; and when the services of 
the choir were at an end, a game of cards or a walk 
filled up the day. "The confessor was a Bernardine n 
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abbess de la Vallee, inspects Port Eoyal, and leaves a Carte 
de Visite, testifying to his entire satisfaction with its disci- 
pline, and ordering only that the number of nuns shall be 
increased to sixteen. 

* Mem. pour seryir. vol. i. p. 269 ; vol. ii. pp. 254 — 259. Guilbert, vol 
YiiL p. 287. 
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The history of that change of mind and purpose in Ange- 
lique Amauld, which would technically he called her "con- 
version," affords another proof that the facts of human na- 
ture are everywhere the saine, however differently theolo- 
gians may interpret them. " The wind bloweth where it 

listetli, so is every one that is boni of the SpiriL" 

The mysterious efficacy of sacramente, the direct influence 
of the Holy Spirit, the natural force of education and 
circumstances, are each advanced by opposing schools 
of theology to account for all cases of deep and perma- 
nent religious impression. One church stigraatises as 
fanatical all conversions which can mark their sudden 
commencement from a fixed epoch ; another denies the 
presence of Divine Grace in all gradual and impercepfihle 
changes. And yet, perhaps, the historian, who, for a time 
at least, is elevated ahove the dogmatic quarrels of the 
Beets, and who, estimating the reality of conversion 
by the facts of suhsequent life, delight* to refer all noble 
deeds to the help of the one Divine Spirit, is able to see 
how these differences arc rather founded on the original 
constitution of man than corresponiicnt with any linutfi of 
sects and churches. Eacli section of the Christian commu- 
nity, the sacramental as well as the evangelical, can pro- 
duce its instances of either type of conversion. Sometimea 
the force of early education, of a naturally trustful and 
gentle disposition, in combination with the absence of any 
overmastering temptation, leads the soul, disturbed by no 
whirlwinds of the inner life, by the fitill waters and 
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through the green pastures up to God. Sometimes, ag) 
the most painful experience of the impossibility of e 
guidance, of the ultimate wretchedness of self-indulgence, 
of the hollowness of life without pure motives and immor- 
tal hopes, drives the soul through many a storra aud over 1 
many a billow, to seek peace where alone it can ba 
found. And in the latter case it is usually possible to affix 
a date to the beginning of the fresh experience. It is easy 
to remember the moment at which the old life first liroke 
down. The earliest beam of the new hght is too blessed to 
be forgotten. Thus the visions of Colonel Gardiner and of 
Ignatius Loyola fall into the same category of spiritual 
facts: the sudden conversions with which the annala of 
Methodism abound may he cooipared with those of Francis 
Borgia the Jesuit, of Antoine le Maitre tie Jansenist: 
while lives of uninterrupted holiness — raised to no hrights 
of ecstasy by vision, depressed to no depths of misery by 
spiritual conflict, such as the Church of England dehghts to 
lionour in saintly Herbert and pious Ken, — are paralleled 
in the story of many a monastery where a life of blameless 1 
austerity has conducted monk or nun to a death of happy I 
&ith. 

The Carnival of 1608 was celebrated by the aiaterhood of ] 
Port Royal with the innocent, if worldly and irregular 
joyment, which has been already described as characteristic 
of their conventual life. Amusement ceased at the ap- ] 
proach of Lent, and the young abbess, compelled to have 
recourse to her books, unwilling at so solemn a time to oc- 
cupy herself with romances, and yet dreading to encounter 
the tedionsnesB of manuals of devotion, applied to Madame ' 
de Jumeauville for some pioua work which might help to , 
■while away the weary season. A book of meditations was I 
given to her, which some capuchin, who had preached at 
Port Royal during her absence at Paris, had left behind 
him, For hick of anything more amusing she read it 



with attention, and not without Bome impreBsion produced 
upon her mind. A few days after, as the evening began to 
cloee in, arrived another capuchin, by name Basil, asking 
leave to preach in the convent church. The hour was im- 
usual, but a sermon was at any time an agi'eeahle break in 
the monotony of the convent hfe, and the consent of the 
abbess was willingly granted. His subject was the humili- 
ation of Christ in his incarnation. How he treated it we 
know not. Angelique herself ascrihea the effect of his 
discourse upon her mind less to any eloquence of human 
Ups than to the fact that the moment of Divine Grace had 
now arrived ; and at such seasons, a word, a thought, a 
look, a gestiire, the meaning of which is altogether hidden 
from others, may be sufficient to unseal the fountain of the 
soul. The hour of the service, the dimly lighted church, 
the solemn subject, suggesting, in connection with the sea- 
son of the year, the last sufferings of Christ, the effects of 
recent illness, may all be adduced by those who love to 
connect spiritual facts with natural causes, aud all Jiccepted 
by those who see in natural causes only the instruments of 
God, Be this as it may, a deep and enduring impression 
was produced. The abbess seems, nevertheless, to have 
distriLsted the personal character of the preacher, who, in- 
deed, afterwards gave evidence of loose morals aud un- 
stable faith, and abstained from consulting him as to the 
new thoughts and wishes which filled her mind. She con- 
t*nted herself with thanking him, in company with one of 
her nuns, and he went on his way into obscurity, all uncon- 
scious of the fire which his words had kindled in the heart 
of the Church.' 

The impressiou thus made was soon rendered iudeliblo 

I by prayer and meditation. At the ensuing festival | 
Whitsuntide, another capuchin, P^e Bernard, appearedw 



tbe convent, and by the gravity and even Beveritf of hia 
demeanour conciliated the confidence which the girl abbesB 
bad withheld from the younger monk. To him she opened 
all her boiiI, and received the fullest encouragement in her 
desire for conventual reform. It is hardly needful to say 
that the suggestion of such a design revealed unexpected 
difficulties ; and that the nuns, who were the most regular 
in the discharge of what they thought their duty, rebelled 
moat stoutly gainst the introduction of unprecedented 
rigour. Pdre Bernard, supported by the ready zeal of the 
abbess, preached hard things ; and tbe prioress agreed with 
TQany more, in thinking that matters were very well as 
they were. Good advice flowed abundantly from the 
lips of Dame Dupont Angelique was very young; the 
influence of the rigid capuchin would soon pass away ; 
she would become weary of the labours of reform, and 
then what end of all but irremediable disorder ? So the 
young convert, whose zeal was of that species which is 
slowly kindled, but once burning consumes tbe whole life, 
began to think that the reform of b. convent was an arduona 
task for a girl of seventeen, and that tbe safer plan to 
realise her own newly-awakened hopes was to lay down 
her ill-gott«n dignity, and become once more a novice in 
some well-governed religious house. Then appeared upon 
the scene yet another capuchin, PSre Pacifique, who 
though really a far less worldly schemer than the out- 
wardly ascetic Bernard, advocated tbe quieter course of 
proceeding ; and tbe poor young abbess was tossed to and 
fro between an imperious sense of duty, and the aversion to 
self-display, which in great souls often goes before great 
deeds. The summer was spent in indecisive talk ; one or 
two of the sisterhood being willing to give up anything U> 
please tbe superior whom they so loved ; the prioress and 
ber party hinting, that for those who needed it reform was 
;ood thing, but that tlie case was not theirs. In the 
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autumn arrived a long-expected message from M. Arnauld, 
summoning Angt'lique to come to Lim at his country-seat 
of Andilly ; and the visit once anxiously anticipated, was 
now an object of nnmingted dislike and fear. Many strange 
rumours had reached hia ears. A set of fanatical monks 
had got hold of hia daughter, and were imposing upon her 
naturally pious disposition, for the sake of what they couldjBfl 
filch from the revenues of her abbey. She was about to ^" 
abandon the reputable preferment which had been obtained 9' 
for her with so much difficulty, and to become a Carmelite, 
a Feuillontiete, none knew what. She would kill herself 
by her absurd austerities — why could she not be content 
with the respectable piety which already satisfied her own 
family and the public ? His paternal fears for her health 
already had a prejudicial effect upon his own; ahe would 
be the cause of hia death, he said, if she did not renounce 
her foolish plana, and return quietly to the wonted per- 
formance of her duties. So ahe returned, sad, yet not wholly 
discouraged ; and M.ArnaiJd wrote to the excellent prioress, 
a nun after hia own heart, that she would hear no more of 
AngSlique's fanaticiam.* 

The change in the girl's life was, however, far too sober 
and practical to be thus summarily obliterated. Her pur- 
pose was unaltered, though its execution might be de- 
layed. It is, indeed, remarkable with how little estraya^ 
gance this turniug point in Angelique's existence waa 
marked. Nearly fifty years afterwards she said of herself, 
that "immediately after the sermon which so touched her 
conscience, she became very fearful of being left a prey to 
delusions and visions, and prayed to God that he would 
deliver her from these perils. To which she added that 
He hail granted her prayer ; so that by day, or when awake 

' Mfm. pour scrvir. vol. i. pp. 372—575; vol. ii. p. 263. 



in the night, she had neither seen nor heard anything ; and 
that whatever ehe had seen in her sleep, she looked upon 
OB no more than idle fancies."* We hear of no macerations 
of the flesh, no agonies of self-accusation, no blackness of 
despair. One of the few remaining incidents of these early 
days is, that in the middle of the night she was often 
to leave her bed quietly, so as not to disturb the nun who 
slept with her, and to hasten to a granary, there to spend 
hours in secret prayer. And when the festival of All 
Saints arrived, her father, determined that no capuchin 
should again infect her mind with fanatical notions of 
canonical obedience, applied to the grand vicar of the 
Cistercians to send a preacher to Port Eoyal. He came, 
and by his sermon, which was founded upon the wordsi 
"Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteouBness' 
Bake," added fuel to the fire which he was sent to 
The solemn confession at the beginning of the new year, 
which was also a year of Jubilee, gave tbe strength of con- 
viction and will requisite for decided action. The dii 
now cast. The abbess of Port Royal, and, if possible, herl 
nuns, were henceforward to return to tbe primitive rigour, 
of the Cistercian rule. 

The difficulties attendant upon the project were very 
many, and its execution might have been impossible, but 
for the universal respect and a.fFection which the community 
had learned to feel for their superior. The result of the 
domestic persecution which she had suffered at Andilly was 
an intermittent fever, which the marshy atmosphere of 
Port Eoyal, and the perplexities of her position, had 
rather aggravated than allayed. She anxiously waited fot' 
an opportunity to reveal her plans to the sisterhood, and 
a long time seemed unable to make or find one. Only t 
of the old nuns whom she had foimd in the convent, i 
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the first of the novices whom she had herself admitted, ap- 
peared to sympathise with lier desires. At last tlie silenos J 
on this weighty matter, which had so long subsisted between 
the abbess and the communitj, was broken in an unex- 
pected manner. The nature of her wishes was better 
known than she expected: and the secret cause of her con- 
tinued depression of spirits more than guessed. And tlie 
prioress, whose propriety of conduct had hitherto made her 
a determined opponent of reform, a^icompanied by another 
sister, sought an opportunity of private speech with An- 
g^liqne, and telling her that they divined the cause of her 
illness, professed their readiness to accommodate themselves 
in every respect to her wishes. ^Tiat better instance of the 
persuasiveness of love?" 

The first blow was struck at the infraction of the vow 
" to have all things in common," against which Abbot de 
Pontarlier bad inveighed so stoutly in 1504. There were, 
however, economical difficulties in the way of the proposed 
change: the convent was poor; the utmost care was neces- 
sary to make its revenues perform the requisite service; 
and the prioress pointed out to Ang41ique that the nuns 
husbanded their httle stores with greater assiduity than 
tliey would apply to tlie management of the common stock. 
" In tl]at case," replied the abbess, " we shall be the better 
able to fulfil our vow of poverty." Accordingly, on March 
I 2l8t, 1609, the day sacred to St. Benedict, the founder of 
i the great order, from which the Cistercian was an offshoot, 
a chapter was held, and the reform duly inaugurated. 
Each of the nuns brought whatever private property she 
posKosa^d, and laid it at the feet of the abbess. Even a 
poor deaf and dumb creature, who had found in the con- 
vent a qiuet refuge from the hardships of her life, caught 
the infection, and testified by signs her willingness to fol- 
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low tie general example. Only two of the old mrns were I 

obdurate. One, obedient in every other respect, could not j 

for a wMle resolve to give up a. garden, wliich she tended I 

with her own hand, at once the pride and consolation of I 

her dull monastic life. Eutafter a struggle of a few months, J 

she found she could no longer withstand the silent force of I 

the new spirit in the house, and enclosed the key of her I 

little domain in a letter to her confeBsor. The other re- I 

monstrant, who manifested in various ways her opposition. J 

to the superior, was finally removed from the monastery." J 

The news of the reform couJd not have been very accepts I 

able to M. Amauld. But he made use of it in a way cha- I 

racteristic rather of the lawyer's astuteness than the Chria- ] 

tian's simplicity. His great feai' was lest his daughter, in 1 

the ardour of her zeal, should resign the preferment oh- | 

tajned at such cost of intrigue and falsehood. So he pre- I 
pared himself to sohcit fresh bulls from Rome, which might 

repair the irregidarity of the foimer instruments. He | 

admits now that Angeliques age had been at first falsely I 

stated, although as yet be will not confess the whole ex- I 

i tent of the deceit, and represents her as having been from I 

.eleven to twelve years old, when in reality she was only I 

nine. He recoimts the benefactions of his family to Port I 

Soyal, and asserts that his daughter had expended upon the I 

abbey a far larger aum than she had received from its reve- I 

naes. He even makes a merit of the reform which he had so I 

striven to binder, and argues from the pious intentions of I 

Angelique that the blessing of God rested upon her pro- I 

fession and consecration, however premature and irregular. I 

To relate the result of this application, it is necessary I 

somewhat to anticipate the course of our narrative. The I 

Holy See seems at first to have suspected the existence in I 

irthis a£^ of an ordinary case of parental cupidity, gratified I 

• Mi'm. pom- servir, vol. i, p. 37. Croilbcrt, vol. viii, pp. 334—337, I 



by ecclesiaatical corruption. But having BatJsfied itself h 
inquiry, that M. Arnauld'a statement of what his family'--" 
bad done for Port Royal in matters spiritual and temporal 
was literally true, the desired bulla were issued on Novem- 
ber 23rd of the same year. They provided that La M6re 
Ang^lique should be confirmed in her abbacy, on condition 
that within dx months from that date, she once more, 
legally and formally, took the veil. After some attempts 
on her own part to evade this necessity — for she had not 
yet abandoned her wish to resign her burdensome honours 
^ she yielded to the solicitations of her father, and was 
for the first time canonically received as a nun. May 6th, 
1610.' 

Tlie establishment of a community of goods was only 
one of many difficulties with which Angelique had to con- 
tend. The vow of seclusion, by wliieh monastic persons 
boimd themselves neither to go beyond, nor, except in case 
of necessity, to admit any secular persons within the sacred 
precincts, was habitually broken. It would seem that the 
influence of Madame Arnauld had, diuing the earlier years 
of her daughter's abbacy, restrained the community within 
those limits of indulgence in this respect which decency 
and public opinion prescribed ; for her child's sake she took 
care that no gay cavaliers, and, as far as possible, no priests 
of doubtful character, should have access to the convent. 
But Angelique was now bent upon conforming the practice of 
Port Eoyal to the letter of the Cistercian rule, and prepared 
to sacrifice to her own conception of obedience the unre- 
stricted intercourse with her parents which she had hitherto 
enjoyed. She annoimced, therefore, to the nuns, that 
henceforward tlie special permission of the superior would 
be required before they could even communicate with their 
relatione and friends in the parlour; much more, before 
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they could themselves be permitted to leave the conventual 
precincts. And she added, as a proof of her sincerity, that 
she wafl resolved to enforce the same rule of exclusion against 
M. and Madame Arnauld as t^ainst others. Accordingly, 
at the reception of a nun, which took place in the autumn 
of this year, the numerous and fashionable company waa 
entertained outside the convent walls. 

M. Arnauld was profoundly ignorant of hia daughter's 
intentions. She had, indeed, endeavoured to iDduce her 
mother to make known her resolution to him ; but Madame 
Amaidd, thinking any such fanatical scheme at once ab- 
surd and impossible, had refused to tempt her husband's 
anger by the disclosure. It was now term time ; he would 
visit Port Royal as usual, when the vacation commenced, and, 
beyond doubt, would, as usual, be admitted. In the mean- 
time Angelique's firmness began to waver, and she consulted 
the Abb6 ue Vauclair, the young Bernardine who had for- 
merly made so deep an impression on her mind, and who 
■was now confessor of the convent. As might be expected, r I 
his zeal for a measure, the execution of which cost himself la 
no heaviness of heart, no conflict of conscience, was un- * 
l)Ounded ; and lie replied that to admit her parents within 
her gates was surely to encounter the penalties of mortal sin. 
Her resolution was thenceforth taken, though she must have 
contemplated the approach of her father's visit with many 
a faltering of will, and put up frequent prayers for strength 
in this hard path of duty. At length, the once welcome, 
now dreaded, messenger arrived, and announced that, on , 
the 25th of September, the family party, consisting of M. 
and Madame Arnauld, their eldest son, M. d'Andilly, and 
their daughters, Madame Le Maitre and Mademoiselle Anne 
Arnauld, would reach Port Eoyal, Angelique prepared 
for the struggle by taking into her own charge the keys of ' 
all the convent gates, feeling that in a matter in whicli the 
sympathies of the community were arrayed against her, she 
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- _Juld tniat herself alone. When the travellers arrived, she 
was on her kueea in the thiirch ; the sisterhood were assem- 
bled in the refectory at the noontide meaL Aiigelique her- 
self replied to the summons from the closed gates, and, 
opening the wicket, entreated her father to enter the par- 
loiu: hard by, and there hear what she had to say. M. 
Arnauld scarcely knew how to answer so unexpected a 
request. He repeats his demand for admittance, insists, 
commands, grows every moment more angry, and still is 
answered by the same firm petition to go where he can be 
informed of the reasons of his exclusion. Madame Arnauld 
first, and then hot-headed Robert d'Andilly, take up the 
dispute: the abboss is a monster of ingratitude; her father 
will die of grief to have brought up so thankless a child, 
and the sin will lie at her door. He calls to the nuns 
not to suffer so gross an insult to be offered to such bene- 
factors of the house, and is not quite unsuccessful in his 
attempt to excite a sedition, for there are murmurs within, 
and Dame Morel, the old nun, who has not yet given up her 
garden, searches for the keys. But unreasonable anger waa 
the expedient least likely ta siibdue the lofty resolution of 
the abbess. Her courage rose higher with the storm, and 
she still persisted in opening only the wicket. Then the aid 
of stratagem was invoked to do what force was imable to 
accomplish, and M. Arnauld demanded that at least his 
two other daughters should he given up to him, trusting 
to make good his own entrance by the door which would 
be opened to let them out. But Angeli<]ue's quick wit 
comprehended the trick : a nun, in whom she had confi- 
dence, sent the two girls out by a aide door, and they stood 
among their friends almost before the demand for their 
restitution was completed. And the little Agu^s, a child 
of a peculiarly cool and grave temperament, added fuel to 
the wrath of her quick-tempered brother, by <iuietly de- 



fending her sister's conduct, in a quotation from the cai 
of the Council of Trent. 

The besiegers now acknowledged themsekes com- 
pletely vanquished, and prepared to draw off their forces. 
But M. Arnauld, before finally departing, consented to 
enter the parlour for a moment to take a last view of the 
daughter, who seemed, to the bitterness of his heart, thus 
to cast him off. Aa he approacTied the lattice, the sight of 
his evident grief excited a correspondent emotion in Ang6- 
lique's hitherto immoved heart. But when he proceeded in 
A few touching words to remind her what that fatherly 
aid had been which she thus rejected, and to implore her, 
■as his last request upon earth, not to ruin her health by 
indiscreet austerities, her firmness altogether gave way, and 
she fell insensible behind the grating. Love had conquered , 
the proud heart which anger ha^ failed to vanquish. And 
now the confusion became worse confounded. M. Amauld 
-shouted for help ; bis wife and daughters ran to the convent 
gate and knocked furiously; while the nuns, in obedience 
to Angelique'a previous commands, retired the further iirom 
the scene of disturbance. At last the cries of M. d'Andilly 
availed to inform them that their abbess needed their aid; 
and she was carried to her chamber, having just strength 
to falter out a request that her parents would not leave 
the convent till they had seen her once more. After a 
while her bed was brought down into the parlour, and she 
Boon saw, in the joy that gi'eeted her recovery, that all was 
forgotten and foi^ven. Her accomplices and advisers 
were not quite so safe, however, from her father's wrath. 
The Abbe de Vauclair, who had carefully kept out of the 
way while the battle was raging, now thought proper to 
appear and claim part of the creilit of victory ; but M. Ai"- 
nauld, glad perhaps to find some one on whom he might 
safelyvent his yet unexhausted anger, attacked him fiercely, , 



and finally, not altogether, we are told, to the regr^ i 
Angehque, procured hia removal from Port Royal.* 

So ended the memorable day, known evermore in the 
annals of Port Royal as " ia joui-nee du guiohet." M. Ar- 
naiild remained till the next day, listened quietly to Mb 
daughter's arguments, and, perhaps hecanse he could not 
help it, declaxed himself convinced by them. The matter 
practically terminated in a compromise. Permission waa 
accorded to him by M. de Citeanx | to enter the precincts of 
the convent, that he might eiiperintend the buildings and 
gardens; hut further than this be was never suffered to 
penetrate. Madame Ariiauld and herdaughters also obtained 
the same privilege, though the former allowed some time 
to elapse before she availed herself of it ; for in the heat of 
dispute she had vowed never again to set foot in Port 
Royal, and for twelve mouths religiously kept her oath. 
Then it happened that she heard a sermon on unlawfiil vowa, 
which satisfied her conscience, and that very day hurried 
to embrace the daughter, from whom her own hasty Einger 
bad so long separated her. 

The complete reform of a monastery like Port Royal was 
not however the work of a single day, or accompHshed by 
one effort. The sisterhood were not altogether willing to 
give up indulgences which they had been taught to con- 
sider innocent; and the monks of Citeaus, the metropolie 
of the order, violently opposed a oiionge of manners which 
silently convicted them of unfaitli fulness to tlieir rule. 
That little by little the discipline of the house wns 
brought back to the severity which characterised the palmy 
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days of Clairvaus, and throughout all the vicissitudes of 
the sisterhood was maintained intact till the final dieper- 
aion in 1709, muflt be attributed to the remarkable ascen- 
dency which the abbess gained and preserved over the 
is of her associates. In all labours she was the fore- 
most to take her share: no oustei'ities were enjoined which 
6he did not herself practise. Her room, her bed, her 
rength, her sympathy, were all freely bestowed on the 
ailing or the erring. The discontented and the worldly- 
linded were shamed out of their fa\ilt8 by the example of 
lier cheerful piety. One anecdote Out of many that are 
extant will suffice to show how she converted into devoted 
adherents the chance companions of her conventual life. 
Bister Anne Gertrude Gamier, the first novice received 
ty her, suffered greatly during her noviciate from some 
wound or sore in her leg. Fearing lest the hart should 
prove a disqualification for taking the vows, she carefully 
jsoncealed it from all her companions, till at last the fetid 
exudations rendered further secrecy impossible. In her ex- 
bemity she told her tale, with tears in her eyes, to the 
abbess, who at once, with admirable dificemment, ac- 
quiesced in her wish to hide her misfortune; washed and 
dressed the sore with her own hands ; and when it waa 
healed and the year of trial at an end, formally received 
the novice into the sisterhood. Is it to be wondered at 
that when the struggle for reform began sister Gamier 
stood almost alone with her abbess against the hostile 
conamunity ? * 

It was the labour of eight years to introduce into Port 
Boyal all the changes on which Ja Mere Ang^lique had set 
her heart. One of the first objects to which she directed 
h&! attention was the better observance of the vow of 
.poverty. This was not indeed a very difficult matter, for 
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the whole revenues of the abbey amounted only to 6000 
livres. To make up deficiencies M. Araautd had been in 
the habit of regularly sending sums of money to his 
daughter. Theae were now steadfastly refused, and though 
the abbess was obliged to sell her plate; though the ac- 
commodation for the nuns was scanty and unhealthy, and 
their clothes and furniture of the meanest, their trust in God 
and content with what He was pleased to give them never 
failed. Serge was substituted for linen in the habits of the 
sisterhood, and cups of fine porcelain, which Madame 
Arnauld had provided for the refectory, were exchanged for 
the commonest stone ware. At the same time a plain, but 
ungrudging hospitality was constantly exercised ; the wan- 
dering friar was entertained with better fare than his hosts 
■reserved for themselves, and the poor of the surrounding 
villages were plentifully fed. The custom of receiving 
iiovices without any regard to the dowry which they might 
bring was commenced, and disinterestedness was established 
as the rule, as it was afterwards the glory, of Port Eoyal. 
It was a hard mattei' to open the gates of most French 
convents to a portionless bride of Christ: here the penni- 
less were received in faith, and the rich often sent back, as 
without vocation. I<a M6re Suireau des Anges entered the 
convent, of which she was afterwards one of the most dis- 
tinguished ornaments, in 1615. Her father was an advo- 
cate of Chartres, whose wealth bore no proportion to his 
integrity and ability ; and his youngest daughter, feeling 
the strongest inclination towards the monastic life, per- 
suaded him to allow her to accompany to Port Koyal three 
well-endowed damsels who were seeking admittance there. 
One glance from the keen discernment of Ang^qoe 
singled her out from her companions, and she alone, thoi 
witliout a dowry, waa received into the convent.' 



Tliere were, however, other vows to be fulfilled than 
those of poverty and aeclusion. The Benedictine rule 
included the obligation to silence, which now began to be 
enforced. The fasta of the church were observed with 
canonical strictness ; matins were simg at 2 A. m. instead of 
the more indulgent hour of four. The professed, as well aa 
ithe lay sisters, took their turn la the labours of the kitchen 
and the infirmary. We hear that even a walk in the 
convent garden came to be looked upon as an unnecessary 
luxury — a sanitary mistake which was not slow to produce 
its necessary fruits. Yet what wonder that errors were 
SOTDmitted in the first flush of a zeal such as thia? The 
abbess was foremost in austerity, though with characteristic 
aversion to display, she did her utmost to conceal lier self- 
maceration. Perhaps the external fervour, as well as the 
secret penance, were both manifestations of the struggle 
between the enforced circumstances of her lite and the 
natural desires of healthful youth. We are told that a nun 
who slept in her bed once missed her from her side, and 
drawing the curtain, saw her dropping burning wax upon 

ti naked arm. " What would you have ?" she said, many 
years afterwards, on being reminded of this ; " everything 

8 right in those days."" And so, after awhile, in 1614, 
Bhe announced the necessity of giving up the use of aaimal 
food in obedience to the rule, though not till she had 
tried the eKperiment herself. For, diu-ing the month 
tefore she made the announcement, she bad, unknown to 
the community, confined herself to a spare vegetable diet, 
and now only asked of the rest that they should follow 
Ler example. 

It says but fittle for the monastic clergy of France, that 
one of the chief difficulties experienced Ly Angelique, 
during this period of transition, was that of ] 
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Bpirifcual adviser adequate to the wants of the community. 
The confessor, whom she foimd in the liouse, hastened to 
quit it when the vision of reform woke him from his 
spiritual lethargy. The preachera whose exliortations had 
initiated the change were many of them too young to 
become the permanent advisers of an abbess of eighteen, 
and the counsels of the old were for the most part too timid 
for her earnest spirit. Confessor after confessor was 
despatched to the convent by its ecclesiastical superiors, 
and resolutely dismissed by Angelique, on proof of incom- 
petency and immorality. She was at last fortunate enough 
to find a friend in P^re Archange, a Capuchin monk, and 
singularly enough an Englishman, of the noble house of 
Pemliroke, whose advice assisted her through the most 
difficult portion of her conventual career. Hia estimate 
of the order to which he belonged may be inferred from 
the fact that he expressly "warned the young abbess never 
to permit a Capuchin to enter her convent as confessor, on 
the ground that, one and all, they were unfit to undertake 
eo delicate an office. Another friend of Port Eoyal in its 
eatly days was P^re Suffreu, a famous Jesuit preacher Jn 
Paris, who often took refuge from his popuhirity in the 
Kolitudes of Port Royal, aud ignorant of coming ills, aided 
in the foundation of a cocomuntty destined to excite the 
deadliest hatred of his society. Other names, now long 
forgotten, might easily be cited as tliose of wise and friendly 
churchmen, who watched the stniggle for refonn with 
eager interest, aud supported it by the gravity of their 
approval. But it remains, nevertheless, an indisputable 
fact, that the glory of the reformed Port Royal belongs 
exclusively to ite young abbess ; that her keen conscience 
originated the project, which her ardent zeal, her extra- 
ordinary clearneBs of Judgment, and her singular power of 
conciliating affection, brought to a triumphant conclusion.* 
" MOm. yo»r sciTir. rol. L ji. 290. 
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t news of tlie wonderful reform which the mingled zeal 
ind discretion of a gii'l of eighteen had effected in Port 
ioyal was soon spread abroad by the imiversal voice of 
■umour. The proximity of the abbey to Paria, the con- 
lexion of the Arnauld family both with the parliament and 
the comt, and above all, the rare spectacle of a com- 
nunity living in strict obedience to old monastic rule, soon 
ittracted the attention both of friends and enemies. And 
iie eye of the Church, always so keen in its discernment 
sf practical means and ends, was quickly fixed upon An- 
[elique as a fit instrument of ecclesiastical reform. Why 
ihonld she not accomplish elsewhere the same good work 
ts at Port Royal ? Scandals in need of reform were not 
wanting; and those, too, of so gross a kind, that even the 

Y consciences of the monks of Citeaux were stirred to 
ndignation. And the task enjoined upon La Mdre An- 
[^lique by her superior was the reform of the Boyal House 
if Maubuisson. 

The abbess of Maubuisson was the sister of La Belle 
Jftbrielle, Madame d'EstrSes, the etoiy of whose irregular 
fcppointment we have already toM. And now Gabrielle and 
lerroyal lover were both dead, and Madame d'Estr^es found 
lie somewhat stern, morose Louis XI II, indisposed to tolerate 
ler shameless profligacy. Perhaps her conspicuous position 
ti the neighbourhood of the capital reminded him unplea- 
antly of those failings in his father's character to which 
08 own bore least resemblance. It is impossible to con- 
ieive of an instance of monastic corruption which ehau^ 
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more loudly call for sharp aad effectual remedies, TLe 
revenues of the monastery amounted to 30,000 livres, 
wbich were expended in the support of eighteen nuns. 
The abbess was surrounded by her own illegitimate daugh- 
ters, one of whom, the offspring of a person of quality, 
she was educating to be her coadjutrix and successor. The 
fliaters, almost all without vocation for the monastic life, 
were unacquainted with even the elementaTy doctrines of 
Christianity. The Bernardine monk, who performed the 
functions of confessor, often reproached them with the 
stolid ignorance which reduced their confessions to a series 
of inquiries on his part, and a plain answer of yes or 
no on theirs. So they hit upon the notable expedient 
of composing, with much labour and consultation, three 
forms of confession, — one for the great festivals, one for 
Simdays, and one for ordinary days, — which were written 
in a book, and passed from hand to hand as occasion 
required. The service of the church was chanted with such 
horrible' disregard of time and tune, as to torture the ears 
of all bystanders who were accustomed to a decent cele- 
bration of divine worship. With this their religious duties 
were over for the day ; and the sisters passed the rest of 
their time in entertaining the company who flocked firom 
all quarters to so gay an estabUshmect, with private 
theatricals, with at fresco collations in the convent gardens, 
or other amusements of fashionable life. But nothing 
can be a more striking instance of the utter disregard of 
monastic rules which prevailed at Maubuisson, than a prac* 
tice which, we are gravely informed, had grown into a 
custom. On fine summer evenings, vespers and com- 
pline were said together, and as fitst as possible; and 
their religious duties thus perfunctorily performed, ab- 
heas and nuns proceeded to promenade on the bonks of 
certain reservoirs, which lay on the high road to Paris. 
And there the monks of the neighbouring abbey of St. 
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Martin at Pontoise were wont to meet and dance with 
Lthem.* 

In 1617, these irregularities, already well known to all 
the rest of the world, came to th^ ears of the King, who at 
once ordered M, de Citeaus to take the necessary means 
a(br their suppression. The abbot, recollecting tliat Madame 
d'Estrees was supported by rich and powerful kinsmen, was 
^t first minded to proceed gently, and sent as commissary 
a monk, named De Ruptie, to collect evidence upon the 
epot. The messenger arrived, and unfolding bis errand, 
iked audience of the abbess. The request was, under 
iome pretext, refused for the time, and M. de Ruptis and 
LB companions were conducted to a tower of the convent 
I pass the night. In the morning they discovered into 
iw simple a snare they had fallen ; and until, after foiir 
i' durance, they contrived or were permitted to escape, 
received no more liberal hospitality from Madame d'Esti-ees 
Ihan bread and water, varied by an occasional beating, ad- 
ininistered to the chief of the party. This outrageous pro- 
ceeding seems to have convinced M. de Citeaux that he had 
bo do with a lady on whom diplomacy would be wasted. 
He hastened to Paris with his grievances, and there found 
lihat the powerful relatives of hia fair enemy, the Cardinal 
ie Sourdis and the Marechal d'Estreea, also had their cause 
)f quarrel with her, and were indisposed to shield her from 
ie consequences of her misdemeanours. For, unknown to 
Qiem, she had married a young sister, who ha<i been placed 
linder her care, to the Comte de Sanze, one of her own 
areputable friends, and had impudently celebrated the 
marriage in the convent church itself. So the abbot 
Went down to Maubuissou, armed with all necessary autho- 
rity, public and private, to bring Madame d'Estrecs to sub- 



The task was, however, more difficult than he supposed. 
The abbess had the hardihood to refuse to recognise him 
in hia character of Visitor of the Convent, and would neither 
see nor hold any communication with him. He pro- 
ceeded, however, in the usual course : examined the 
sisters separately, and held a final chapter, to which the 
abbess was three times summoned, and which she as 
often refused to attend. The visitor satisfied himself for 
the present with drawing up hia report, and quitted the 
field of battle only to return to it with overwhelming re- 
inforcements. For he obtained in Paris the requisite 
authority to convey the abbess to the convent of the Fillea 
Penitentes, and returned to Maubuisson with the neces- 
sary force of gens-d'armes to carry the sentence into execu- 
tion. Two days' parley was again granted, but the abbess 
remained obdurate; and on the third, the archers, to whom 
the nuns denied admittance at the convent gate, entered by 
the windows. But when they had penetrated to the apart- 
ment of the abbess, they found it empty; and it was only 
after many hours' active search that she was discovered, 
almost naked and half-dead with cold. And as she still 
obstinately refused to go, the gens-d'armes quietly replaced 
her in her bed, lifted the mattress into a carriage, and 
conveyed her, accompanied by one of her nuns, to her des- 
tination. 

M. de Citeaux, who for awhile seems to have abandoned 
the scene to the secular arm, now re-appeared, and calling 
the nims together, informed them that he was aliout to 
appoint a superior, who, in the absence of the abbess, 
should exercise her authority and restore the conventual 
discipline of the house. With a pretence of accommoda- 
tion to their wishes, he proposed to them three abbesses, 
from whom they might choose one to be their future mis- 
tress, and gave them till the next day to decide. The three 
w«re Madame du Thresor, Madame de Pont-aux-Dames, 
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and Madame de Port Royal. Nearly all the night was 
spent in anxious consultation, Angelique was well known 
to many of the nuns, for she had been educated at Mau- 
buisson ; but the rumour of her stern reforms counter- 
balanced in their minds the recollection of her childish 
amiability. And at last they resolved to ask M. de Citeaux 
to appoint a professed nun of their own convent, leaving 
the choice to his own judgment. He promieed compliance 
with their request ; proceeded to Paris, where he gained 
the consent of M, Amauld to the step which he was about 
to take, and then wrote to the astonished and dismayed 
nuns, that he had appointed as the substitute for Madame 
d'Estrees, Madame de Port Royal, who was, as they knew 
and wished, a professed sister of their house.* 

Angelique willingly responded to the summons which waa 
at the same time addiessed to herself, as she hoped by this 
means to loosen the connection with Port Royal, which still 
weighed upon her conscience. She appointed her sister 
AgnSs superior during her absence, and set out for Mau- 
buisaon, on the 19th of February, 1618, accompanied by four 
nuns, one of them her own sister, Marie Claire Arnauld. 
As might have been expected, the reception which the new 
comers met with was but cold. The nuns of Maubuisson 
felt that their ghostly father had played something like 
a trick at their expense. And they were also incited to 
rebellion by a letter from the abbot's secretary, who in- 
formed them that they owed to the interference of Madam© 
de Port Royal the severe regulations which his superior had 
drawn up for their future guidance. But obstinacy and 
dMrust, even ao supported, could not withstand the magic 
of Angelique's powers of conciliation. They found in her, 
not the morose, austere devotee whom they feared, but the 
frank, affectionate girl who had long ago won their heartsi 
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addressed them by the familiar names which her 
childish fancy had affixed to them. She had forgotten 
none, and remembered -all in kindness. To one aged sister, 
her old teacher, who had been blind for many years, she 
entirely devoted herself, and waited upon her as assiduously 
as in the days of her noviciate. At the same time her 
austerities were more severe than at any previous period ; 
as if she wished to prove that the most rigid self-denial 
waa compatible with cheerfulness, and even gaiety. For, 
before leaving Port Royal, she had laid dovrri for the guid- 
ance of her companions a rule which both she and they 
observed to the letter. She told them that while there were 
bounds of discretion which, under ordinary circumstances, 
they ought to observe in their labours and austerities, the 
reform of Maubuisson was an undertaking in which God 
manifestly demanded of them more thau this; and that 
they ought to ask of themselves, not what they could do or 
bear, but simply what the interests of Christian love de- 
manded of thera. And it is recorded that sister Isabelle 
Agn^ de Chateauneuf, who, at the early . age of twenty, was 
entrusted by her abbess with the care of the novices of 
Maubuisson, did not survive the severity of her self-imposed 
labours ; while toil and penance, and the hourly struggle 
with discouragement, set a visible mark upon the more 
robust frames of her companions. 

Angelique began her ta.5k by separating the temporal 
from the spiritual; and procineJ from M. de Citeaux the 
appointment of an agent, to whom she committed the 
charge of the conventiml revenues and the task of repelling 
the numerous legal attacks made by Madame d' Bstr^ea. 
R^ularity and decency were restored to the services in the 
church ; though, to the last, it was a hard task for Angelique 
and her novices to overbear the loud and discordant voices 
of the elder nuns. Weclusioii and silence were rigidly en- 
forced, and a truly Cistercian severity of life took the place 
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of the old luxury. As uaiial, the abbess asked of her num I 
no sacrifices, no labours which she was not herself willii^ 
to endure. Tlie splendid apartments of the late superior 
were converted into an infirmary ; and, except when ahe 
shared the bed of some sick nun, Angelique betook herself 
to a cell, lighted only by the door ; from its position im- 
mediately beneath the tiles, insufferably hot in summer 
and bitterly cold fti winter ; damp from a gutter which ran 
along the wall, and so close to the staircase that its inmate I 
had little chance of quiet repose. Into a corner of thia , 
luxurious apartment her straw mattress was negligently 
thrown upon the floor, and scantily covered with a robe such 
as the nuns usually wore during the day. She rose from it J 
only to share in the meanest lalxjurs of the house. She 
swept the church and the dormitory, carried wood to the , 
kitchen, washed the dishes, even dug in the garden, — 
couraging the sisters to these unusual toils by cheerful 
speech and example. And as, little by little, she shamed 
the elder nuns into silent submission by her own self- 
devotion, she felt also that no effectual change could be 
■wrought in their minds mthout a large admixture of a new 
and purer element. She had the abbot's permission to in- 
troduce novices into the convent, the revenues of which 
"were calculated to support one hundred inmates. About 
Beventj- maidens, of various conditions, presented themselves 
for admission, of whom thirtj-two were accepted. It is 
diaxacteristic of the disinterestedness which was Ang^lique's 
rule in this matt«r, that only three of these brought any 
dowry with them ; of her power of winning love, that when ' 
she left Maubuisson, all preferred to encounter the poverty 1 
of Port Hoyal rather than be separated from her. 

The progress of refonn experienced few interruptions till 
e morning of September lOtb, 1619, when Madame d'Es- 
tr^es, who had escaped from Paris, suddenly presented her- 
self before the gates of the abbey,and demanded admittance. 



The porter refused to opeu, but M. de Sanz6, and some 
other gentlemen by whom lladame d'Eatxeea was accom- 
panied, forced the doors, and not only threatened to tlirow 
him into the fishpond bard by, hut actually wounded him 
in the arm. From the outer gate the intruder made her 
way into the church by help of a false key, with which a 
confederate among the nun.s, Sceur de la Serre, had sup- 
plied her. She left for the time her malfe companions out- 
side, and advanced along the aisle to meet La M^re Ang^ 
lique, who had just left the confessional. 

"Madame," said Madame d'Eatrees, with the ironical 
politeness which the French language so happily expresses, 
" I have come hither to thank you for the care which you 
liave taken of my abbey during my absence, and to beg 
you to return to your own, and leave me the management 
of mine." 

" Madame," rephed Angelique, with equal politeness, 
" I would do so moat willingly if it lay in my power; but 
you know that M. de Citeaux, our Superior, has ordered 
me to undertake the government of this house : and that 
as I came to it in obedience to him, i can leave it only 
when he commands." 

For some short time the same ceremonioufi civility marked 
the intercourse of these rival potentates. Htladame d'Ea- 
trees was conducted to her old apartments, at the new ap- 
propriation of which she expressed great disgust : and a 
dinner was prepared for her — very different from the ordi- 
nary meagre fare of the house. Still, at the morning high 
mass, Angelique, to the ei-abbess'a violent wrath, assumed 
aa a matter of course, the superior's place and functiona. 
The next few hours were spent by Madame d'Estreea in 
endeavouring to insinuate herself into the good grac^ of 
her old nuns, and a vain attempt to get the keys of the 
convent into her (wssession : by Angelique, in sealing up 
pajjers, anil preparing the minds of the younger sisters for 
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the scenes of violence and confusion, which she foresaw mnrt I 
Boon ensue. The community was divided in opinion: the eider I 
nunfl being willing to yield canonical obedience to their old M 
abbess; the sisters whom Angelique had received adhering! 
to her cause. Even Dom Sabbatier, the confessor placed I 
in the convent by M. de Citeaox, turned traitor, and re- I 
porting to Angehque all the threats of M. de Sanze and I 
his friends, entreated her to give way to this display of 'I 
force. She answered that her duty to her auperiors, who I 
had placed her where she was, forbade her to leave the J 
monastery except upon actual compulsion. 

In the afternoon Madame d'Estrfes' patience gave way. 
She invited Angelique to accompany her to the . churchj ' 
toping by fraud or force to get her outside the door. I 
"Let us go, madame," replied the latter, "we cannot be I 
in a better place." Once there, Madame d'Estrees insolently I 
ordered Angelique to quit the monastery at once, and on I 
her firm , refusal to do so, caught her by her robe, and I 
endeavoured to drag her towards the porch. The novice ' 
clung to their beloved mother ; and in the struggle her veil 
was left in Madame d'Estrees' hand. Stimg by this pre- 
meditated insult, as it appeared, one of them, whom nature 
had endowed with a high spirit and a robust body, forcibly 
Beized the intrusive abbess, threw her upon the ground, and I 
angrily tore off her head-dress. Madame d'Estreea had J 
gained her point : it was her interest to promote a struggle, i 
that she might have a plausible pretext for calling in the I 
aid which had been waiting since morning. "Help, brother, I 
help," she cried, "they are killing me," — and M. de Sanz6 1 
and his companions rushed in with drawn swords, and even I 
firing pistols to intimidate the helpless occupants of the J 
church. Angeliqne was seized and dragged to the outer I 
court, where a carriage was waiting: while Sceurde la Serre I 
endeavoured to prevent any of the nuns from leaving the 4 
church. But they would not be separated from their I 
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mother : some entered the carriage with her; others climbed 
to the box; and others agaiji clung to the wheels; thus, 
at the risk of their lives, compelling the coachman to rein 
in his horses. Bnt Angehqiie now perceived that while 
she had done enough to vindicate her position in the 
monastery, all further resistance would be in vain. She 
descended therefore, from the carriage, and suffered Madame 
d'Estrees to escort her to the outer gate of the precincts 
from which it was intended that she should depart alone. 
But thirty-four of the sisters, including nearly all of those 
whom she had herself received into the convent, crowded 
round her at the postern, and emboldened by numbers, 
forcibly compelled Madame d'Estrees and the porter to 
suffer them to pass. Nor did the singularity of the oc- 
casion cost La M^re Augelique one moment's indecidon. 
She formed her nuns into a procession: from the black 
robe of one of them tore veils for all : and so, two and 
two, telling their beads in solemn silence, they took their 
way to the neighbouring town of Pontoise. Here they 
entered the first church to which they came, which hap- 
pened to be that of the Jesuits. But as soon as the mean- 
ing of the mysterious procession was known, the town and 
the various ecclesiastical bodies of Pontoise, vied in offering 
hospitality to the expelled sisterhood. Many reasons, how- 
ever, induced Angelique to accept the invitation of the 
Grand Vicar of the diocese, who vacated his house for her 
reception. The whole party could boast the possession of 
only eight franca ; but the piety of Pontoise soon supplied 
plate, beds, provisions : a ciiapel was hastily iitted up for 
the celebration of mass ; and in a few hours the nuns were 
observing all the rules of conventual life as strictly as in the 
cloister. 

But the triumph of Madame li'EBtrees was not to be of 
long duration. The porter, who had been wounded in the 
beginning of the fray, had immediately hastened to Paris, 
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to inform the Ainauld family of her escape and reappear- I 
ance at Maubuiason. M. Amauld was enjoying his vacatioa I 
at Andilly ; but his second son, Henri, afterwards Bishop I 
of Angers, made immediate application to the Chambre I 
des Vacations, and procured a decree for the removal of I 
Madame d'Estrees and the re-establishment of his sister. I 
Theexecution ofthis decree wasintmsted to the Prevot da I 
I'Isle*, M. de Fontis, who with a body of 250 archers, pro- I 
ceeded to Maubuissoa. So promptly was all this effected, 1 
that on the evening of September 11th, the day after I 
Angehque's expulsion, M. de Fontis arrived at the monas- I 
tery, whence Madame de Estrees, duly warned by her scouta 4 
of his approach, had already fled. He left 100 archers to l 
guard against the possibility of her return, and proceeded I 
to Pontoiae to fulfil the other portion of his commission. I 
Although it was teu o'clock at night when he arrived, i 
Angelique resolved to lose no time in returning to 
Maubuisson. The town was alight with torches. All the 
eccleeiaatica of the place lent solemnity to her restoration 
by their presence. A great concourse of people followed ■ 
the procession to the gates of the monastery. And thus, I 
bitween a double file of mounted gens-d'armes, each with a 1 
lighted flambeau in one hand, a loaded musket in the I 
other, Angelique and her nuns walked two aad two to the I 
home from which they had been so violently and insolently I 
expelled. I 

But Madame d'Estrees waa still at large ; and if the bur- I 
gesses of Pontoise sympatMsed with Angelique, the nobility I 
of the province actively supported her aristocratic compe- 1 
titor. For some months it was found necessary to keep a I 
guard at Maubuisson. Night and day shots were fired at I 

• Under the oM regime the Provot do I'Isle vob the head of tho police, I 

who watched over the safety of Paris audita environs. The gcns-d'annea I 

under his command were called archers, though it ia needless Cu add tlial I 

thej nore urmcd with airord and musket. I 
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the windows, and every effort maile to terrify Angeliqm 
into abandoning her charge. And it was not until Madame 
d'Eatreea was discovered and once more conveyed to the 
Filies Penitentes, tliat these cowardly att,icka ceased. The 
remainder of this unhappy woman's life exhibited little 
change. She often escaped, and was as often recaptured. 
She spent the pension of 1200 livres, allowed her from the 
abbey, in vain attempts to regain her dignity, and died a 
miserable death at last in a ho?el, in one of the suburbs 
of Paris,* 

Ai^elique remained at Maubuisson till the spring of 
1623, patiently labouring in the work of reform, but 
exposed to many discouragements, both from the perse- 
vering attempts of Madame d'Estrees, and the passive re- 
sistance of the elder nuns, who lof>ked hack with regret to 
the time of the old licence. In 1622, on the iinal depo- 
sition of the ex-abbesa, the king wished to confer the 
preferment upon her ; but she was too sincere in the desire 
to lay down her otBce at Port EoyaJ, to accept the far 
more splendid and burdensome dignity of Maubuisson. 
And she therefore willingly acquiesced in the appointmrait 
of Madame de Soissons, aii illegitimate daughter of the 
royal house of Conde, who was at this time a nun of 
Fontevrault, much esteemed for piety. For tidrteen 
months, while the necessary bulls were being procured at 
Rome, Madame de Soissons was an inmate of Maubuisson, 
etill under the government of Ang^lique, who sought by 
this means to imbue her successor with the spirit of 
reform. The attempt was vain. The abbess elect waa 
displeased with the number of portionless nuns — beggars, 
she contemptuously called them, — whom Angelique had 
received into the house; aud those who were anxious for 
the re-establishment of an easier rule, did not fail to 

* Mfn. poar wrvir. toI. i. p. 133, 160, 183 ; vul. ii. p, 98a. Gailbcrt, 
fuLiX-p. 72, lOS, 131. 



fomeDt the estrangement which hence arose. It 
no purpuHe that when Madame de Soissons was attacked wit 
email pox, Angelique tenderly nursed her, and nearly 
suffered from her charity ia the loss of her own life. 
They parted coolly, if not angrily. But Angelique did 
not leave Mauhuisson without carrying with her very 
manifest proofs of the good work which she had accom- 
plished there. The thirty-two nuns, whose vows she had 
received, all demanded permission to accompany her to 
Port EoyaL " If you, madame," she said to the abbess, 
"think your house, with a revenue of 30,000 livres, over- 
burdened with the charge of thirty nuns, I shall not think 
mine, which pdasesses hut SOOO, incommoded by their 
reception." So she wrote to Port Eoyal, and received a 
reply, signed by all the sisterhood, offering to the new 
comers a hearty welcome in God's name, and a share of 
their poverty. And in the beginning of March, 1623^ 
they quitted Maubuisaon, not for ever, but one day to 
return to it under brighter auspices. Angelique herself 
detained for some days in Paris, and sent her companions 
forward to Port Royal, enjoining them, at the moment 
when irom the edge of the valley, they perceived the 
belfry of their new abode, to repeat together the words 
(Ps. cxli. 3) "Set a watch, Lord, before my mouth: 
and keep the door of my lips ; " and thenceforward to 
observe a strict silence till she arrived to release them from 
their promise. They were met at some distance from the 
monastery by the charitable sisters of Port Eoyal, who, in 
the words of their own chronicle, " sang Te Deum, and 
opened then- arms to receive and embrace the gift which 
God had vouchsafed to them, in order that He might thus 
enrich their house more and more with the inexhaustible 
treasure of poverty." An<l when La M^re Angelique ar- 
rived to take her place at the head of her own sisterhood, 
the joy and fervour of spirit are compared to the roaring 
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flame whicli mounta iipward when store of faggots are 
thrown upon an ah-eady blazing fire. Eight new novices, 
in addition to the thirty from Maubuisaon, were speedily 
received, and though the conventual buildings were small 
and inconvenient, and the revenues scanty, economy and 
charity performed their wonted miracles, and there waa 
room and fnigal food for all." 

The history of Port Eoyal during Angelique's absence 
at Maubuisson, presents few incidents for oiir narrative. 
The reform had been confirmed and maintained under 
Agn^s Arnauld, who had long before given up her own 
abbey of St. Cyr, and in 1620 had been formally appointed 
coadjutor to her sist«r. Two other sisters, Anne Eugenie 
and Marie, were now professed nuns of Port Royal. 
Antoine Arnauld, the father, closed hia active life in 1619, 
at the age of 59; and the year 1624 was destined to 
witness the entry of his widow and a fifth daughter, into 
the sisterhood, with which the sympathies and the fortunes 
of his family became every day more closely connected. 
These were the happiest days of Port Royal. The lieloved 
abbess was united with those who best esteemed and under- 
stood her ; the ardour of the " first love " still bumod 
brightly : no voice of detraction was raised outside the 
humble walls which contained so great a wealth of piety 
and joy, and the zeal for reform had as yet escaped the, 
inevitable reproach of heresy. But those days were as ft 
as they were happy.f 

• Mem. pour mrii. vol L pp. t&8, 317; tdL ij. p. 370. Guilbcn, r 

ix. p. 161. 

t Mim. ponr jerrir. vol i. pp ISO, 194 [ vol. iii. p. 2 
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VI. 



Thbhe is one incident of Aagelique'e life at Slaubuisaon 
whicb I purposely omitted to notice in its proper place, 

lat by pausing before it for a while, we might gain a brief 
outlook into the life of the Catholic Church, as well beyond 

s within the limits of half-Huguenot France. For it was 

II the midst of the difficulties which I have just narrated, 
tliat Angfflque first found a spiritual guide to whom she 
could implicitly trust her conscience, and formed the friend- 
ship which connects the names of St. Francis de Sales and 
i M^te de Chantal with the early days of Port Eoyal. 
And though it might he difficult to trace to her brief in- 
tercourse with this celebrated champion of Itoman Catho- 
licism any of the tendencies which were afterwards the 
glory and the misfortune of her community, it will repay 

a if we interrupt our narrative to learn what we can of 
one who rendered such good service to his Church in tiie 
bour of her peril. 

The bull issued in 1665, by Pope Alexander VH., for 

ihe canonisation of Francis de Sales, recites, besides seven 
iuthentic miracles, the fact that he had converted no fewer 
than 72,000 heretics. What claim to a place in the Calen- 
r could be more powerful than this, at the beginning of 
lihe seventeenth century ? England and Scotland were 
ffholly Protestant, as were Holland and the North j in 
Germany heresy was firmly encamped among the Saxoa 
principalitiea, and had pushed strong outposts into Bohe- 
nciia and Hungary, and Austaia itself; in France the Hugue- 
not king did not yet dare to forget whose swords had raised 
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bim to the tirooe, aud the Calvinista were a state within 
a state. The whole of the Spanish Peniusula was, indeed, 
still faithful, and prompt and vigorous persecution Lad ex- 
tirpateJ all visihle heresy from the Italian soU ; though as 
a counterpoise to the latter raiglit he reckoned the too near 
Switzerland, and Geneva, the capital of the most obnoxious 
form of Protestantism. Perhaps it might he said that at the 
precise epoch of which I speak, the tide was already upon 
the turn. On the one hand, the Protestants were weak- 
ened by internal dissensions : the Lutherans persecuted 
the Calvinists ; the Calvinists distrusted the followers of 
Zwingli; and all were ready to invoke the secular arm 
against those who, like Servetiis, followed the path of free 
inquiry into perilous regions of heresy. Then, aa now, 
there was uo political union between Protestant Churches ; 
if Elizabeth of England exercised for a season some of the 
powers of a Protestant protectorate, it was only a tempo- 
rary sense of danger which induced the various states to 
rally round her, and the sceptre altogether passed from the 
feeble hands of her successor. The large class of men, 
who are rarely capable of profound religious conviction or 
emotion, and who cling, therefore, to established forms of 
faith, were confirmed in their allegiance to Catholicism by 
the signs of its re-awakening vigour. On the other hand, 
the Chinch of Rome addressed herself to the task of re- 
covering her lost territory, with a strength and unity of 
purpose which were impoKsible to her opponents. The 
abuses which had called forth Luther's indignant invective 
were reformed ; the old monastic foundations were brought 
back to the pristine severity of their rule; and popes, 
whose chief love was for ancient classics and modem art, 
were succeeded by men of grave character and austere life. 
The Inquisition waa awakened from its long sleep, and 
centralised in the Vatican. New religions orders were 
foimded: the Theatiuea, the iJamabites, and, greatest and 



Host effectual of all, the Society of Jesus. The Congrega- 
ion of the Oratory, originally established in Rome by St, 
Philip Neri, was transplanted into France by Cardinal de 
Eenille, and became the school in which the celebrated 
preachers of that counti'y learned their art. The order of 
-the Visitation, founded by Francis de Sales and Madame 
(Je Chantal, spread through the whole of France and Savoy, 
yincent de Paul, the son of a French peasant, and always 
the friend of the class from which he sprang, originated 
joth the Congregation of the Mission and the order of 
Saters of Mercy. In learning and in controversial acumen, 
Jib Catholic disputants were not inferior to their opponents ■, 
1 the art of uniting all human motives in support of the 
Kterest^ of theii Church, they far surpassed them. Beyond 
louht, they were unscrupulous, as well as able, in the ap- 
jlication of means to the desired end, and recognised little 
iistinction between lawful and unlawful arts of controversy, 
The temporal power was induced to discoiuage, where it did 
lot absolutely persecute Protestantism. The most consum- 
mate preaching, and the most subtle intrigue ; the strictest 
austerity of life, and the loosest political morality, were 
»mbined to effect one pm'pose. The Jesuits conquered 
(he schools by an improved syatem of education, and, at 
Jie same time, secured a monopoly of the direction of royal 
jpnaciencea. Society was assaulted at opposite sides by 
^ese resolute soldiers of the Church, who entrenched 
Shemselves at once in the schoolroom and the palace. 

It would, however, betray great ignoramce of the causes 
by which religious revolutions are effected, to suppose that 
Jiis reaction can be wholly accounted for by the subtle 
tactics and administrative imity of the Church of Eome. 
Spiritual effects are produced only by spiritual means, and 
there can be no doubt that the end of the sixteenth and the 
beginning of the seventeenth centuries mark the epoch of 
i great awakening of religious life in Catholic Eiu'ope, 



Nor must it be forgotten, that if the Protestant tn 
Justification by Faith represent most acciurately the 
tolic method of dealing with men's souls, it is also pecu- 
liarly exposed to popular niisconstruction. The test of the 
tree known by its fruit, is that which the majority of men 
apply to religious professions ; and a single instance of prac- 
tical Antinomiaaism, of alleged faith without visible works, 
does more wrong to Christianity than a hundi'ed appeals to 
Scripture can repair. And it is to this popular test that 
both the theory and the practice of Catholicism peipetually 
^peal. A believer's sincerity is made manifest by the 
eamestness and punctuality of his devotions, by hia sub- 
mission to the moral law, by his mastery over the flesh and 
the world. And so long as aelf-indulgence is the world's 
sin, self-maceration will enter largely into the world's ideal 
of the saint. When the knightly Loyola abandoned the 
cainp to devote himself to the chivalrous service of his 
heavenly Mistress ; wlien tVancis Xavier preached fais 
gospel to the pearl-divers on the scorching sanda of ]\lala- 
bar, and laid down his life a sacrifice on some savage 
Indian island ; when Borgia, Duke of Gandia, grandee of 
Spain, kinsman, friend, and counsellor of Charles V., gave 
up all to don the Jesuit's habit, and to take bis place, a 
nameless soldier in this new army of the Church, — men be- 
lieved, not unnaturally, tha,t the Christian zeal of the first 
Jesuits was as pure as it was powerful. And the history 
of each of the orders which I have enumerated begins with 
instauces of a like devotion. The Church of Rome is con- 
Btantly successful in producing men who are at once deeply 
impressed by the practical precepts of Christianity, and 
convinced of the identity of Christianity witli the Churck. 
They bum with an equal devotion to the wants of suffer- 
ing men, and to the interests of their own communion. 
Within the fold they are revered as saints : outside of 
it lliey are hated as persecutors. No sacrifice for ' 



feithM too great; no warfare against the faitlilesa too 
arduousj ia their watchword. Such, we shall find, was 
Francis de Sales ; such — if they had not themselves heen 
forced into a posture of defence — might have been the 
friends of Port Royal.* 

Francis de Saleaf was born at the Chatean de Sales, ia 
Savoy, on the 21st August, 1567, three years ai^er the death. 
of Calvin. His family was among the noblest and moat 
ancient of the land ; and his father and mother as conspi- 
cuoua by their virtues as by their rank.J He was the 
eldest of a large family j and, like more religious reformers 
than one, the child of many prayers. Before his birth, the 
aght of the winding-sheet of our Lord, preserved in the 
cathedral of Chamhery, had engi^ed his mother, Madame 
de Boisy, to make a vow that her first-born should be saa-edl 
to G-od's service ; and the impression thvis made upon her 
mind can only have been deepened by the fact, that 
though the child was prematurely bom, he grew up healthy 
and beautiful. His early education was so successfully con- 
ducted in the neighbourhood of hia home, thatM. de Boisy 
sent him to continue it in Paris, at the College of Navarr^ 



• Cfinf. Hanke's History of ihe Popei, books ii. v. 

f Not having beec ible tu piocurs an; of ilie earlier lives of Francia de 
Sties, I hnvc been obliged to rely lo some extent on the facta coDlJiined in 
Sfarsollior's Liri^ ofFranuis nnd Madame deChantal, and in the elaborate 
Uographr of liie Saint, b; the Cure of St. Snlpice. recently published (3rd 
ed. I858)| thoagh the apii-it in nhich these books nre wrJttuD neeessitatea 
the OSS of a discriminating criticiam. The long article, " Franz von Sales," 
in £r8ch and Gruebci's learned Enejclopiedia, is disappointing, bciug little 
else ttian on abstract of Marsollier, with a bare enumeration of earlier 
BOBTMS of knowledge. 

{ It wiia not until the latter years of Trancts's life that his family took 
any territoml designation from the estate of Sali^s, which was made a 
barony in 1613, a conntship in 1632, and a marqnisatc in 1664. The 
father of the Saint was originally known aa the Seigneur do Ifouveiles, and 
afttrwards, from hia mun-io^e with the heiress of the Hanso of Boisy, e 
the Seignear de Boisy. Conf, Vie de F. do Sales, 1858, p. 2. 



much to the regret of his wife, who feared for the singular 
sweetness and purity of character of which her son already 
gave token. Before hia departure, Francis, say his biogra- 
phers, asked his father's permission to recei^-e the tonaiire, 
the lowest of the orders which the Catholic Church confers 
upon her clergy, and one which does not irrevocably bind 
the recipient to an ecclesiastical life. A more probable 
account would be that his mother took this opportunity of 
partly fulfilling a vow, which she had by this time disco- 
vered to he distasteful to her husband. However this may 
be, Francis underwent the ceremony in September 1578, 
when he was jnst eleven years old. 

The vow may also account for the fact that his des- 
tination was changed from the College of Navarre to 
that of the Jesuits, then newly established, and in the first 
flush of its reputation. Here, it is not likely that his 
astute teachers should have lost sight of that possible de- 
votion to the Church which was so accordant with the boy'e 
character, and was known not to be displeasing to at least 
one of his parents. Accordingly, while in deference to his 
father's wishes, Francis diligently applied himself to the 
studies and exercises which formed part of a young noble- 
man's education, be also directed his attention to theology 
and the languages of the Bible. His habits, even at that 
age, were simple and ascetic. He made a vow of perpetual 
chastity. He resolved to communicate once a week. He 
placed himself under the special protection of the Virgin, 
which,as he thought,he had exj>erienced at a time of great 
necessity. For, as might almost Lave been expected, the 
fervour of his first devotion passed away, and left him rest- 
less, gloomy, incapable of feeling the presence of God, 
convinced of the need of prayer, yet utterly unable to pray. 
The conviction that he was an outcast from God, and des- 
tined tx) eternal condemnation, began at last to prey upon 
his health ; and we may justifiably conjecture that the body 



reacted upon the mind, and increased the ills which had 
caused its own. He knew not how to help himself, and 
could not resolve to communicate to others the state in 
which he believed himself to be. At last, as he one day 
entered the church where he had made his vow of chastity, 
hia eye fell upon a picture of the Virgin, and his former 
confidence in the power of her intercession returned. To 
her, then, as being himself unworthy to apply to God, he 
addressed his request, that if he were destined to hate 
God everlastingly after death, she might procure for him 
grace to love Hira, with all hia heart, so long as he lived. 
The prayer itself, so simple and unselfish in its piety, lifted 
the load from his spirit ; and one of the few mental atmgglea 
which darkened a life of almost unclouded trust in Grod waa 
ended. 

From Paris Francis proceeded to the University of Padua, 
there to study law, in which, after some years' diligence, he 
took his doctor's degree ; and at last, in his twenty-sixth 
year, returned home, to commence in earnest the business 
of active life. His prospects were brilliant. He was the 
heir to the family honours ; tall, well made, handsome, 
■with an insinuating sweetness of address and manner; of 
spotless reputation ; fm-uished with all the learning of the 
t^, apt at all manly exercises. His mother's vow was, per- 
haps, half forgotten, or never meant more than that hearty 
piety which would certainly characterise her son in any 
condition ; while M. de Boisy had made careful preparation 
for his entrance into public life, and expected to see his 
hopes and precautions justified by a brilliant success. He 
had already found a suitable match for his son in the only 
daughter of the Baron de Vegy; and had taken the neces- 
sary steps to procure for hira a seat in the Senate of Cham- 
bery. Nor did the son at once break out in open 
opposition to the father's plans; he was received as an ad- 
vocate by the Senate of Chambery, and began, with what- 
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ever reluctance, to pay his addresses to the lady. At 
length, however, the time «ame when a strong sense of 
duty interposed to cry halt to the natiual docility of hia 
disposition, and in his perplexity he applied to his cousin 
Louis de Sales, a canon of the chapter of Geneva, to 
undertake the task of communicating to his father, his 
desire to embrace the ecclesiastical life. The strn^le was 
long and hard. 51. de Boiey could not see with compla- 
cency Ms best hopes for bis son thus suddenly overthrown ; 
his wife protested a^nst a decree of separation from the 
most beloved of her children. At length an ajrgument, 
which had thrown an obstacle in the way of Francis, proved 
effectual with his pai'ents. The dignity of provost of the 
chapter of Geneva became vacant, and Louis de Sales pro- 
cured from the pope the nomination for his young coudn. 
The proceedings which followed are a curious proof of the 
inveterate irregularity of tte Roman Church, even i 
period of revived rigour, and in full view of Calvi 
Geneva. While yet a layman, the chapter of the e 
elected Francis their head, and the various canonical o 
' conferred on him within a few c 



in opposition, we are told, to his earnest desire to obt 
the prescribed intervals of time. And bis first 
said to have given ample promise of his wonderful pow 
in the conversion of Protestants. 

The Bishop of Geneva, though still a prince of the I 
Soman Empire, in right of his see, had been comp* 
1533 to abandon the city, and had fixed the capital o 
diocese at Annecy, on the southern side of the lake. Bef 
the Reformation, the bishops had vindicated their ri 
sovereignty over the city, sometimes against the Dukevfl 
Savoy, sometimes against the citizens, who claimed Jmio 
nities of their own. Now, as the whole of the diocese li 
in the States of Savoy, they were unquestionably eubjw 
of the Duke, and united with him in eumity to the hereti< 
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Bepnblic. And it was in a, campaign against Swiss Protest- 
antism that Francis won his spurs as a champion of the 
Church, The duchy of Chablaia, and the bailiwicks of 
Ges, Temier, and Gaillard, which formed a small territory 
near the lake of Geneva, had been seized by the Swiaa 
Cantons and converted to the Reformation, while the Duke 
of Savoy had been hard preyed in a war with Francis I. 
When the struggle was at an end, the Swiss were com- 
pelled to restore their conquest; but a clause was inserted 
in the treaty to prevent the re-eetablishment of the Catholic 
rdigion in the ceded territory. For some years the terms 
of the treaty were observed; when an ineffectual attempt 
of the Swiss to regain the Chablais was construed by the 
Duke, Charles Emanuel, into a release from his former en- 
He could not, he said, rely upon the fidelity of 
Protestant subjects, and therefore, in the year 1594, called 
upon the Bishop of Geneva to attempt to recover this part 
of bis diocese to a truer allegiaace to Church and State. 

Francis de Sales had already given proof of bis rfr- 
mBikahle aptitude for missionary labour. He was inde- 
fatigable in preaching and catechizing in the villages round 
Annecy, and by his sweetness and humility won the 
hearts of all with whom he caiue in contact. For the per- 
formance of the practical labours of beneficence, of which 
strongly felt the necessity, he had established a 
Brotherhood of the Cross, whose duties were to instruct 
the ignorant, to visit the guilty and the sick, to assist in 
the htirial of the poor, and to make up differences without 
an appeal to the law. It was in connection with tbla 
brotherhood, and in reply to a Calvinist ministei- who had 
Written against the superstitions veneration paid to the siga 
of the Cross, that he wrote, some years later, his first work, 
"L'Etendard de la Croix," in which he takes up the ac- 
customed position of his Church. By all these circum- 
Btances he was pointed out as the fittest instrument for the 
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conversion of the Chablais ; and, in fact, when the bishop 
read the duke's letter to the clergy of Annecy and the 
neighbourhood, Francis and his cousin, Louia de Sales, 
were the only volunteers for the difficult, if not dangerous 
task. 

The Chablais had now been Protestant for more than 
sixty years ; and we might infer from the accounts of its 
conversion that the Catholic religion had almost ceased to 
exist. The most exaggerated reports prevailed as to what 
the heretics would dare in defence of their faith. The 
cousins were looked upon as soldiers might he who offered 
themselves for a forlorn hope ; and M. and Madame de 
Boisy again ineffectually sought to interpose between their 
son and what he considered his duty. Indeed, the whole 
narrative is full of attempts of assassination made by the 
Protestants against Francis and bis friends, which, never- 
theless, they always succeed in evading; of Calvinist minis- 
ters with so little of controversial ardour as constantly to find 
ignominious excuses for failing at the appointed place and 
time of debate ; of the utmost geutlene,^, and fairness, and 
bravery on one side, and an unvaried coiu'se of violence, 
and cowardice, and injustice on the other. Perhaps the 
Protestant accoimts, had they been written with equal 
minuteness, might tell a different tale ; and I shall at least 
use the critic's privilege of disbelief, more than once, in the 
progress of my brief narrative. 

The missionaries entered the province on foot, in apos- 
tolic guise of poverty, and betook themselves, first, to Al- 
lingee, a fortified town, which was the residence of the 
BaroQ d'Hermance, the governor of the Chablais. This 
worthy noble, a zealous sou of the Church, had already 
received orders firom his master to support with all his 
authority the emissaries of the Bishop of Geneva; and 
the interpretation which he put upon his instructions may 
be gathered from the fact that he showed his guests the 



garrison under arms and the whole array of his artilleryJ 
with the retaark : " I hope that, if the Calvinists can niake-I 
up their minds to hear you, we shall not need all this!""'! 
He advised them to begin their operations at Thonon, the I 
chief town of the district, which was not so far from Allingea- 1 
but that they might return thither every night, as the pro- 1 
bability was that they would find no nearer lodging. So,. I 
in effect, it proved. Morning and night Francis waa com- I 
peUed to walk several miles through a moimtainous country, 1 
suffering the inclemency of an Alpine winter, and though, I 
beyond doubt, exposed to insults, if not to actual danger, I 
always refusing the escort which the Baron d'Hermance I 
pressed upon hia acceptance, For he was not at this time I 
prepared to call in the temporal power to aid, ever so little, I 
the work of conversion which he hoped to accomplish by I 

3 legitimate means. And in answer to the sullen and J 
almost violent reception which first met him at Thonon, I 
he contented himself with procuring a letter from the I 
governor to the magistrates of that town, explaining and I 
limiting the objects of his mission. The Duke of Savoy, it I 
said, in sending Francis de Sales into the prcvince, had no I 
intention of infringing upon the fullest liberty of conscience ; I 
elae,why had he not made use of other emissaries than two 1 
poor priests, armed only with the Word of God? Hewould I 

ed be justified in doing more than he had done, by the I 
prior violation of the treaty on the part of the Swiss ; but I 
his only object was, that those inhabitants of the Chablaia I 
■who wished for instniction in the Catholic faith might be I 
able to procure it. He reminded them, two, that the liberty J 
of conscience of which they talked so much, ought to mean I 
also liberty to embrace the Catholic faith : while he con- I 
duded by declaring that he took all converts under hia I 
special protection, and that be would hold the municipality I 
of Thonon answerable both for their safety and for that of I 
Francis de Sales, I 
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It was long before our miHsionary succeeded i 
even the faintest impression. By one consent the : 
habitants stood aloof from him ; and the precautions which 
be took not to excite their prejudices, his partial abandon- 
ment of the eccleaiaatical garb, and the studied moderation 
of his language, wmc ineffectual to procure him an audience. 
But so much devotion and self-denial could not long remain 
absolutely fruitless, and the rude soldiers of Atlinges ac- 
knowledged in the regularity and sobriety of their conduct, 
the force of the example daily set before them. The time 
at last arrived when he obtained the access which he wished 
to the convictioDs of the people of Tfaunou. He had been 
accustomed, in the absence of any opportunity for religious 
instruction, to make tiie acquaintance of the principal in- 
habitants in his secular character of the Seigneur de Sales, 
a nobleman of the same kingdom as themselves ; and there 
were many who had been unable to withstand the frank 
courtesy of his address. Wbile matters were still upon this 
footing, he was one day told, that two gentlemen, of whom 
he had some knowledge, hail left the town tor the purpose 
of fighting a duel He baatily followed to the place of 
meeting, and found them already engt^ed in furious com- 
bat. His first impulse was to rush between them, at the 
peril of his life ; his second, to represent to them the folly 
and wickeiinesa of their conduct, aud to implore them to be 
reconciled. The effort was successful : upon the mind of 
one, at least, a permanent impression was produced, and 
he surrendered himself to the teaching of his preserver. 
He did not fail to speak of the change in his opinions 
wrought by Francis, nor the reformation in his life to speak 
for him ; so that in a httle while his house became the 
scene of eager disputes as to the merits of the rival faiths, 
and, as was natural, many of the Protestant laymen sno- 
ctimbed to the superior skill of the professional controv er- 
Maliflt. The Catholic biographers of Francis would hav« 
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believe that their minds had been filled with atrodoua 
calumnies against the Catholic Church, by their ministers ; 
and that little more than a plain statement of the truth was 
needed for their conversion. Perhaps there was a tmtii on 
dther side: the Calvinist teacher looked at the Church 
with the reformer's keen eye for abuses, and the schismatic's 
desire to justify his separation : while to Francis, full of the 
first ardour of the missionary life, she was still " the milk- 
white hind, immortal and unchanged ; who feared no 
danger, for she knew no sin." And the step from one 
faith to the other was not so dilBcult as it now is in a Pro- 
testant country. If a force of public opinion threatened 
from Geneva, it was at lea^ countei'balanced by the can- 
non of Allinges : the Reformation was not yet so old hut 
that many men must have wavered between the two sidea, 
always waitiag to go over to the stronger ; while the faith 
to which Fiancia laboured to jecall the Protestants of the 
Chablais, was the faith which their ancestors, in common 
with all Christendom, had professed a hundred years before. 
So he slowly gathered converts, and in a while the Catholic 
Church had a firm footiug in Thonon. 

It is hai'd to disentangle the thread of historical truth 
irom the tissue of exaggeration and falsehood, of which the 
Catholic account of the period which follows upon this 
manifeatly consists. We may well believe that pubhc 
opinion was violently excited against the successful preacher 
and his hearers ; that eveiy new conversion of a Protestant 
seigneur heightened the popular indignation, and that 
Francis may have been the object of fanatical insult, and 
even violence. But it is not so easy to believe that 
he constantly sought opportunities of public dispute with 
the Calvinist ministers, who as consta,ntly failed to fidfil 
their engagements : that he converted 600 Protefitanta by 
one sermon on the Keal Presence : that the dagger of the 
assassin -was more than once aimed against 
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often averted by an almost superhuman presence of mind 
and sweetness of disposition : that the same danger menaced 
his first convei-t, who rescued himself in the same way: 
and that a Calvinist minister was judicially condemned to 
death, and executed within two leases of Allinges, for no 
other crime than the adoption of Catholicism." The time was 
now come when the sincerity of the professions contained 
in D'Hermance's letter was to be tested. The Duke of 
Savoy and the Bishop of G-eneva thought that mild mea- 
siu^es had been employed long enough, and with sufficiently 
small success, to justify the trial of harsher means; and 
Francis was siimmoned to Turin, to confer with the duke ae 
to their adoption. 

It appeared at the council held in that city, that tbfc 
duke's lay advisers were more timid in this matter than 
the clei^y. It was they who urged the inconvenience of 
breaking a treaty, to which iheir powerful neighbour, the 
King of France, was a party ; the impolicy of throwing the 
inhabitants of a frontier district into the arms of the 
Genevese ; and the danger of weakening the state by the 
expulsion of useful citizens. Francis, on the other hand, 
supported by the Nuncio, made an adroit appeal to the 
duke's well known jealousy of his own authority, and re- 
presented that his rights as a sovereign, as well as his duty 
to the Church, combined to impose upon him the necesrity 
of vindicating the tnith upon the obstinate heretics, who for 
two years had shown themselves inaccessible to gentle per- 
suasion. His recommendations were embodied in a me- 
moir presented tx> the council. Theywere, 1st. Thebanisb- 
meut of the Calvinist ministers from the states of Savoy, 
on the groimd that they were perpetual centres of dis- 

• Tile Curi' de St. Siilpice finds greai fonlt with Marsollicr for this last 
anerlion, uiiil tnukes the I'aji de Vuud, iLen subject to tlie Cunton of 
Ucroe, the actne of llie execulion. Tbii iCatemcnt is bordlj more credible 
than the other. 



ud. The absolute prohibit ion of heretical books, 
and the aiibstitution of loyal and orthodox works, by the 
establishment of a Catholic printer at Annecy. 3rd. The 
removal of Protestants from all places of honour and profit 
4th. The re- establishment of the old parochial system : each 
parish having its priest ; and the revenue which had been 
received during past years by the Calvinistfi to be restored 
for the rebuilding of churches. 5th. The maintenance, for 
& limited period, of eight chosen preachers to a«t as Catholic 
mfesionaries in the province. 6th. The immediate restora- 
tion to the Catholic worship of the church of St. Hippolytus, 
at Thonon, And 7th and lastly, the establishment, at tlie 
same plaee, of a College of Jesuits. It is somewhat to the 
credit of the duke's advisers, that these recommendations 
did not meet with unanimous approval. We find, never- 
theless, on comparing them with the edict shortly after- 
wards issued, that it contains them all, with the exception 
of the second and fifth, and adds the important clause, that 
henceforward, the exercise of the Catholic religion only, 
shall he permitted in the Chablais and the Bailiwicks. 

Flushed with victory, Fi-ancia prepared once more to 
cross the mountains to Thonon, though winter had already 
Bet in, in order that he might claim the church of St. 
Hippolytus for the festival of Christmas. The result waa 
a riot, which, after the expenditure of much eloquence, 
ended in temporary submission to the mandate of tlie duke, 
and on appeal to him against an invasion of rights, which 
the Protestants of Thonon were unwilling to believe 
possible. No answer was vouchsafed to the letter of the 
Syndics, but about Lent (1597) a regiment marched into 
the town, and was quartered upon the inhabitants. Mean- 
while the lahouTH of the indefatigable missionary were 
more abundant than ever. Throughout the province he was 
to be seen preaching, disputing, catechising, visiting the 
sick, administering the rites of the Church to the dying,. 
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careless of hia own heoltli or life, in a cause which he 
thought mnst be served at any cost. " It is not needfui 
that I should live, but it is needful that the Church should 
he served," was his answer to the friends who entreated 
him to spare liimself. And the catastrophe, for which so 
much preparation had been made, was now close at hand. 
The Cardinal de Medicis was on his return from France, 
where he had aided in negotiating the peace of Vervins, 
which had placed Heuri IV. upon the throne, and the Duke 
of Savoy, who was also concerned in the treaty, had agreed 
to meet him at Thonon. There in spite of remonstrances 
from the ambassadors of the Swiss cantons, the fatal decree 
was promulgated. As many of the inhahitantfi as resolutely 
adhered to their Protestantism were expelled from the states 
of Savoy ; those who remained were presumed to be Catho- 
lics, and debaiTed from the exercise of any other religion. 
Strong garrisons were distributed through the country, and 
"the peaceable re-establishment of the Catholic religion 
in the Chablais was an instance of the fact," as the biogra- 
pher of Francis triumphantly remarks, "that when piety 
comes to the aid of policy, there is nothing which they are 
not able to accomplish." 

It is pleasant to turn from transactions which show how 
far an ecclesiastical theory can warp a kind heart and a 
lively sense of duty, to others which afford them freer play. 
Not long after thtse events the Bishop of Geneva cast his 
eyes upon Francis, as a fit coadjutor and successor in his 
see ; and though, after a long hesitation, the dignity 

• It is right lo stole iliai ihc foregoing nccoant of 
Chabloif. drawn chieBy from Harsollicr. Bn<l neccssaril; brirf and 
feet, dijOB not correspond in oil iti details with tho later nmra^w 
Cure of St. Sulpice. But of two suttementg, neither of irliicJi !i 
liistOTical Kir, I have chosen that irhiub appeared the most nraiglitforwinl 
and leut apologeticol. The modem biographer explainB and >uftens irhat 
his pndecenar simply noirtUH. The nnin fncti of the gtor; are the >UD( 
in both. 
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accepted, we may conclude that the " nolo episcopari " was 
more sincere in this case than it sometimes is, from the 
fact that in after life the new hishop repeatedly refused 
much higher preferment. He was accordingly, after due 
examination by Pope Clement VIII. consecrated coadjutor 
of Geneva, and Bishop of Nicopolis in partihua, and 
returned to the Chahlaia to watch, in his new character, 
over the completion of the work which he had begun. 

A war which broke out in the year 1599 between Henri 
rV. and the Duke of Savoy had, among other effects, that 
of bringing Francis de Sales into close connection with the 
French monarch and his court. The objects and the con- 
duct of the war do not here concern us ; but by the treaty 
which brought it to a close, the bailiwick of Ges, a part 
of the diocese of Geneva, was given up to France iu 
exchange for territory in the heart of Savoy, to which tlie 
French king laid claim. By this transference the Protes- 
tants of Gex seemed likely to escape the fate which had 
befallen their brethren in the Chablais, as they might now 
justly shelter themselves under the provisions of the edict 
of Nantes. To prevent such a misfortune, the new coad- 
jutor was formally appointed by the Catholic clergy of the 
diocese their deputy to the court of France, His reception 
in Paris was brilliant ; his birth and noble manners insured 
his social auccese; the king distinguished him by special 
marks of favour, entreating him to accept a French 
bishopric and a pension. All the rank and intellect of 
Pane crowded to hear bis Lent sermons ; more than one 
converted Protestant bore witness to the persuasiveness of 
his eloquence, and Cardinal du Perron, the wit and critic 
of his day, declared " that he himself was able to refute 
any heretic, but that God had Teserved the gift of convert- 
ing them for M. de Geneve." But at the same time, his 
mission was almost wholly fi-uitless. Neither Henri nor 
his ministers were willing, even if they had dared, to break 
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faith with the ProteBtants, and Francis was told that in hia 
dealings with the French portion of his diocese, he must 
rely only upon spiritual means for succeaa. As he was 
returning home with this news, he received tidings of the 
death of his colleague, and on bis arrival was saluted 
Bishop of Geneva. 

He prepared himself for his new duties by a retreat of 
twenty days, which he employed partly in rigid self-exami- 
nation, partly in laying down rules for his future conduct. 
He resolved to preserve tbe utmost simplicity in his dress, 
avoiding the use of expensive materials, and never appear- 
ing in public except in episcopal attire. Tlie furniture of 
his bouse was equally plain. He kept no train of servantfi, 
and possessed neither horse nor carriage, visiting on foot 
even the remotest comers of his mountainous diocese. His 
table was simply, but plentifully supplied, that he might 
be able to discharge the duties of hospitality. His charities, 
both public and private, were almost boundless. H's 
steward, we are told, often remonstrated with bim vrithout 
effect : and on one occasion, after having received a gay 
answer to some very serious expostulation, retiu-ned to his 
fellow-servants with the words: "Our master is a saint, 
but he will bring us all to the poor-house, and himself the 
first, if he goes on as he las begun." One cold day he 
gave away tbe very clothes from bis back, and sat nearly 
nalied for hours, till his valet discovered tbe secret. 
Another time he sold two silver candlesticks, belonging to 
his private chapel, on tlie ground that they could be 
applied to a better use. And a diamond ring, given him 
by a Princess of Piedmont, was said, Iialf-satirically, to 
belong, not to the Bishop of Geneva, but to all the beggars 
in Annecy, so often was it pawned to satisfy their impor- 
tunities. 

In the performance of his episcojial duties he was regular 
and laborious, though he is not recorded to have practised 



any extraordinary austerities. He conceived that to 
the Gospel was a bishop's first duty, and took every oppor- 
txinity of addressing the people committed to his charge. 
He made himself acquainted with every parish of his 
diocese, penetrating even into the valleys about the roots 
of Mont Blanc ; eveiTwhere reforming scandals, reconciling 
differences, and listening to the petitions and confessionB 
of the poorest and most ignorant. He was strict in his ex- 
aminatioQ of candidates for orders, and resolutely refused 
to institute to benefices nominees of whose vocation he 
could not assure himself, believing that a community was 
better without a priest than with an immoral or incompe- 
tent one. He still, in his intervals of leisure, visited the 
prisons and the hospitals, not imi^ning that bis dignity 
relieved him from any duty obligatory on a simple ecclesi- 
aiStic. And no man was ever more fortunate in conciliating 
imiversal affection. He deUgbted in the company of little 
children. " Especially," * says a contemporary biographer, 
Pere Louis de la Riviere, " did be seem to be in his ele- 
ment when he was surrounded by tittle children ; they were 
his daily delight and pleasure ; be caressed and fondled 
them with a smile and manner than which nothing could 
be more gracious. They, on their part, addressed him with 
all freedom and confidence, and he rarely left bis house 
without seeing himself surrounded with a little troop of 
lambs, who recognised him for their loving shepherd, and 
came to ask his blessing." The mothers of Annecy, we are 
told on the same authority, thought that a look from the 
good bishop was effectual to soothe a fretful child. He 
conceived, too, that the religious instruction of children lay 
within the compass of his personal duty. " Every Sunday, 
and in time of Ijent, on Saturdays aft«r dinner," says La 
Eivi6re, " he taught the catechism to little children, about 

• Quoted by Sle Eouve, vol. i. p. 236. 
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an hour before which, a herald, clad in a violet casaoek, £ 
ringing a bell, had made the circuit of the town, ( 
'Come to Christian teaching — come to Christian teaching 
— you shall be taught the way to Paradise.' I have had the 
honour of being present at this blessed catechism, and never 
did I see such a sight ; this amiable and truly good father 
was seated as it were upon a throne, raised by some five 
steps ; all the infant boat surrounded him, and a great 
number of more instructed persons, who did not disdain to 
come thither for spiritual pasture. It was a rare content- 
ment to hear how famiharly he expounded the rudiments 
of our faith ; every moment rich comparisons were bom ia 
his mouth ; he looked at his little audience, and his little 
audience looked at him; he made himself a child with 
them, to form in them the inner man and the perfect man 
according to Jesus Christ." Another anecdote brings into 
strong relief the same feature of bis character. A mad 
priest was confined in the prison of the diocese, whose fits of 
fury, aggravated, in all likelihood, by harsh treatment, were 
the terror of bis keepers. The bishop disregarding the oppo- 
sition of his attendants, one day ordered his cell to be opened, 
walked boldly up to him, took him by the hand, and say- 
ing, " My brother, have faith in Grod,'" laid his other hand 
upon bis head, and began to smooth his entangled hair. 
The fit passed away, never to return, and Francis took the 
cured madman with biin to his own house, clothed him 
decently, entertained him at his table, and sent him home 
a sound man in mind and body. The story is recorded 
among the miracles of St. Francis de Sales: probably the 
experience of modern lunatic asylums might supply another 
explanation. 

The " Introduction a la Vie Devote," the first work which 
Francis published after bis elevation, is said to have owed 
its origin to a remark uttered by Henri IV., who deploring 
(with how good a grace we cannot tell) the libertinism 
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common at his court, expressed a wiah that some compe- 
tent person would write a book to teach the secret of the 
Christian life to those who' were compelled to remaiii in 
close intercourse with the wotH ; In short, a species of 
" Christianity made easy," for the use of courtiers and other 
worldly persone. Without supposing that Francis de Sales I 
was willing to contemplate Christian duty from the point 
of view of so notoriona a profligate as Henri, he was evi- 
dently fitted, both by his acquaintance with the society of 
courts, and bis dehberate opposition to excessive austerity, 
to undertake the task. The book was received with shoute 
of applause by many of the great and noble. Henri IV. 
joined with James I. of England in its praise. In the first 
half century after its appearance it ran through forty edi- 
tions, while one austere monk, it is said, after declaiming 
against it in the pulpit, deliberately tore it in pieces in 
face of bis audience. A similar variety of opinion was 
expressed about his other great work, the " Theotime, ou 
Traite de I'Amour de Dieu." In each we see the same 
characteristics : a mystic piety expressing itself as mysti- 
cism is wont to do, in great richness of metaphor ; a constant 
effort to find analogies in the operations of nature and of 
grace; a tenderness of sympathy which sometimes ap- 
proaches the confines of weakness ; a view of God's grace 
and man's nature, which seems formed on the principle 
of contrariety to the Calvinism which he so combated ; and 
everywhere the most submissive trust in God and complete 
resignation to his will. What he conceives to be the 
noblest attitude of a human soul towards God he expresses 
in these words — "Ask for nothing, desire nothing, refuse 
nothing." This was the state of mind to which he strove 
to elevat-e himself, and this the ideal which he proposed to 
the nuns of the Visitation, while he absolved them from 
all but ordinary privations and austerities. In a word, did 
we regard his writings only, Francis de Sales must be en- 
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rolled among the mystics: it was from his life that } 
derived liis title to be called a Saint, 

Though these works passed through many editions, and 
were read by thousands ; th ongh " L'Esprit de St, Francis 
de Sales," by his friend and pupil Camua, bishop of Bellay, 
is still in one form or other, a favourite work with Catholic 
readers, the monument of his genius by which he is best 
known is the Order of the Visitation, which he founded in 
conjunction with his celebrated friend Madame deChantal, 
There was something almost feminine in the tenderness of 
his own disposition, and the strength of his affections 
enabled him to understjmd and sympathise with the holj' 
ecstasies into which the religion of women often developes 
itself. Few men, therefore, were more fitted to undertake 
the direction of a female community, or to fill the delicate 
and perilous post of adviser to its head. Of his helper, 
who was for many years after his death the friend and cor- 
respondent of Angelique Arnauld, I must needs say a word 
or two. 

Jeanne Franfoise Fremiot (whose son's daughter was 
the celebrated Madame de SevignS*,) was the daughter of 
Benigne Fremiot, President 4 Mortier of the Parliament 
of Burgundy, and was born at Dijon, January 23rd, 1572. 
Her &mi!y was among the oldest of the province ; she and 
her sister both made noble alliances ; and her only brother, 
Andr^ Fremiot, became in his father's lifetime Arch- 
bishop of Bourges. She lost her mother at a very early 
age, but her father, a man of sincere piety, laboured to 
repair as far aa possible so great a loss, by paying oloae 
personal attention to the education of his daughter. At 
theageof twenty,shewaainarried to the Baron de Chantal, 
a young nobleman of many excellent qualities, whose 

* Madunc de Serigct uIIb na more tlinn once, in her incomparnble tellers. 
tliRE in cerMin conTsnts ortbe VisitotioQ she nos lookeil opoD us it " living 
relic " of bet sraQdmotber. 
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often proved courage and loyalty had attracted the favour | 
of Henri IV. The marriage was a happy one; M. da I 
Cbantal entrusted to his wife the whole management of^ 
his estate and houaehold, which she strove to regulate on a I 
truly Christian model ; a son ajid three daughters were bom ■ I 
in rapid succession, and a bright domestic prospect seemed' i 
to open before them, when an unexpected calamity dashed ' 
all their bopes to tbe ground. M. de Chantal was ac- 
cidentally shot by a kinsman while hunting, and died after 
a few days' suffering. His last words were to entreat bis 
wife, and to command his sou, never to think of exacting 
vengeance for bis death. Madame de Chantal proved at once 
the forgivingnesH of her own disposition, and her respect for 
her husband's wishes, by presenting at the font, before ■ 
many months bad passed, tbe child of bim who had made 1 
ber a. widow, and her children orphans. 

Her situation was terribly changed; a widow at twenty- I 
Geven, she was burdened with the education of foiu' yoimg'. I 
children ; and for those children's sake compelled to lire'J 
with her husband's father, an old man, infirm in healti 
and temper, and a slave to the caprices of a favourita 
servant. It is impossible to say at how early a periosi! 
these circumstances may have forced upon Madame del 
Chantal's naturally devout mind the thought of finally 1 
retiring from tbe world. She at once sought consolation 
for the loss of her husband in labours of beneficence 
and efforts of aelf-denial. She withdrew herself from 
general society, dismissed many of her servants, retrenched 
all luxuries and superfluities of dress, and divided her 
time between tbe education of her children, the care of 
the poor and tbe sick, and private devotion. The stories 
which are told of her heroic patience in attending upon 
the sick, ai'e countless. Sbe seemed to delight in lavishing 
tender care upon some poor creature, the very horror and 
noisomeness of whose disease had driven away his natural I 
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attendants. Nor was hers a vicarious benevolence. With 
her own Iiands she assuaged the sufferings of these un- 
fortunates, whispering meaawhile words of patience and] 
consolation ; and closed the eyes of one sufferer only t 
transfer her good offices to the bedside of another. 

The annoyances which she bore in her father-in-laffi! 
house were many, but her chief unhappiness arose from t' 
want which Angelique Arnauld so long felt, — the want i 
a fit spiritual guide. Her first confessor was i 
understand her ; another, to whom she applied, first boim 
her by a vow to consult no other than himself, and 1 
ovenvhelmed her with a multitude of minute instructioil 
which harassed, rather than directed and strengtheiK 
her faculties. But in the year 1604 she went to Dijon, I 
her father's invitation, to hear the Bishop of Geneva prea 
a series of Lent sermons. The impression made upon fc 
by these was deepened by private iutercoiu'se with the 
preacher, and after many struggles of conscience, arising 
from the vow she had made io her former confessor, she 
resolved to put herself uuder his direction. A peace of 
mind to which she had long been a stranger was the 
immediate result, and though her old scruples and diffi- 
culties often recurred, a letter from her sympathising 
friend, or such brief interviews as could be arranged from 
year to year, were always effectual to restore her wonted 
calmness. 

It was not, however, till the year 1609, that Madame de 
Chantal finally resolved to abandon the world. One of 
her daughters was on the point of marriage with a brother 
of the Bishop of Geneva, and she felt that she might safely 
trust to her father the education of her remaining children. 
She was not allowed, however, to accomplish her purpose 
without a struggle; her father, the Baron de Chantal, and 
the Archbishop of Bourgea all united to remonstrate with 
her, and her children bad still an evident claim upon her 



time and watehfuhiesa. She decided upon her course in 
obedience to a real, if mistaken sense of duty; not al- 
together unmoved, perhaps, by a conacious vocation to a 
great work in the Church. Her children's affairs were in 
perfect order; she hoped still to be able to exercise a 
general supervision over their conduct ; she gave up all she 
possessed to enter the cloister without a dowry ; and she 
conceived that having lived so long for her children and 
the world, she had henceforward a right to live for herself 
and for God. She felt, perhaps, something of what might 
be said on the Protestant side of the question, when, the 
sacrifice once made, she experienced what her biographer 
calls "a temptation," and asked herself, in deep bitterness 
of spirit, whether, after all, she had really done her 
doty. 

The Order of the Visitation which Francis de Sales, in 
conjunction with Madame de Ohantal, was now about to 
fotmd, was intended to afforii a refuge from the world not 
only to those to whom other religious communities were 
open, but to widows, as well as i^ed and infirm persona, 
who might be sincerely ansious to lead a boly life, yet to 
whom the practice of monastic austerity was impossible. 
The time of the professed nuns was to be spent not in 
penance or severe conventual duties, not even so pre- 
vailingly in prayer — as in a devout recognition of the 
jffesence of God, in hearty submission to his will, and 
above all, in active labours of beneficence. Neither birth 
nor wealth was a necessary condition for entrance into the 
order ; only a true vocation to a life of piety and love. 
Such were the principles upon which the first convent of the 
Visitation, of which Madame de Chantal was first nun and 
first abbess, was founded at Annecy, on Trinity Sunday, 
1610. Before long, however, its fame spread beyond the 
limits of Savoy. In 1615, the Cardinal de Martjuemont, 
Archbishop of Lyons, besought La Mfire de Chantal to visit 



his epi.'scopal city, and lay the foundation of a second hom 
of tlie order. The journey waa not without important' 
effects. The cardinal wished to erect the new institution) 
which was yet no more thaa a congregation, into a religious 
order, with fixed rules and vows, fortified by papal sanc- 
tion. After much negotiation he obtained the consent of 
Francia to his scheme, though the latter was naturally un- 
willing to give up BO important a feature of his plan, as 
the employment of hia nuns in visiting the sick and the 
poor. But strict reUgious seclusion was thought to be in- 
dispensable to a regular convent, and though provision was 
made for the establishment of hospitals in connection with 
houses of the Visitation, the glory of founding an order of 
Sisters of Mercy was left to Vincent de Paul. The rule of 
Augustine was, with some modifications, adopted ; a consti- 
tution was carefully drawn up by the Bishop of Geneva, 
and the whole received the approval of Pope Paul V., on 
the 23rd April, 1618. The changes made by the Cardinal 
de Marquemont, however we may regret the departure 
from the original scheme, probably conduced to the won- 
derful success which awaited the new order. Before the 
death of Francis, in 1622, thirteen monasteries of the 
Visitation had been established in different cities of France 
and Savoy, When La M^re de Chautal died, in 1641, she 
had been concerned in the foundation of no fewer than 
eighty-seven. In the middle of the last century, the order 
counted more than one hundred and fifty convents, in 
almost all Catholic countries of Europe. 

The single event in the life of Francis de Sales which I 
have yet to mention is that second journey to Paris in 161^ 
in which he became the friend and confessor of Angdique 
Arnauld. He went thither in the train of the Cardinal of 
Savoy, whose errand was to ask the hand of a French 
^ princess for the Prince of Piedmont ; and left bis diocese in 
I the efficient hands of his brother, Jean Franfois de Sales, 
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Bishop of Chalcedon, hia coadjutor and successor. He 
welcomed as before: tile churches in which be preached 
were crowded : his time was occupied with noble penitents : 
and brilliant offers were made to him to induce him to 
leave hia poor diocese and connect himself with the French 
Church. In particular, De Eetz", then Archbishop of 
Paris, wished to associate him with himself in that metro- 
politan see — an offer which was at once refused, as had 
before been that of a cardinal's hat. It concerns ub more 
in this place to note his brief intercourse with the Amaulda 
and with Port Royai. A daughter of M. de Boonueil, In- 
troducteur des Ambaasadeurs, was at that time a novice at 
MaubuisBon, to whom her father earnestly wished that M. 
de Geneve should administer the rite of coniirmation. The 
ceremony, which took place on the 5th of April, 1619, was 
an opportunity which Angeliqne had long desired. Her 
former confessors had all failed to exercise over ber the 
wise control which she felt she needed : the reputed sanctity 
of Francis, hia friendship with Madame de Chantal, and 
■ their joint success as founders of a new monastic order, were 
known to her ; and she hoped to find in him the satisfaction 
of every spiritual want. She was not disappointed. Thebishop 
at once undertook the direction of her conscience : and the 
close intercourse thus begun was continued by letter till 
the death of Francis in 1622. Many of hia published 
letters — those namely directed " 'A une Abbesse," were ad- 
dressed to ber : many more she withheld from the presa, 
as too laudatory of herself. During his stay in Paris, he 
paid repeated visits to Maubuisson, as well as to Port Royal, 
and to Andiliy. And when on hia departure, he made known 
the excellent qualities of Angelique to Madame de Chantal, 
a warm friendship, terminating only with the life of the 
latter, was the resultf 

• The fiiit CBrdinal of the House of Gondi ; great uncle of the " 
adjmor," the author of the MJmoirea and the Froudeur. 
■\ Mem. pour scrvir. vol. i. pp. 148, 313 ; vol, ii. b, 113. 
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It is interesting, in connection with the charges of wet 
ness and want of masculine Tigour brought against Fraaci 
de Sales, to note the estimate of hia character formed by 
Angelique Amauld. To her, at least, he did not show 
himself the mild accommodating director which some others 
represented him to be. She speaks of him as attaching a 
definite moral value to the least important acts and most 
transitory emotions ; and as filled with pity and indignation 
at the wrongs and sins of the Church. In all probability, 
he knew where he could make large demands upon will and 
conscience, and was severe -where severity could be borne. 
Thus, many years after his death, Ang^Hque writes in her 
memoirs : " If this holy man had remained in France, I 
believe that I should have derived great benefit from hia 
guidance, which was by no means weak and over-mild, as 
many have heUeved it to be." In a letter to Madame de 
Chauta], datedin 1638, she says that she sees no difference 
between the method of St. Francis de Sales, in the conduct 
of souls, and that of M. de St. Cyran, a declaration which 
we shall presently be able to appreciate. And to her 
nephew, Le Maitre,8he saJdjin 165-3 : " When God brought 
M. de Geneve to me in 1619, 1 found in him so great a 
sincerity, accompanied by so much gi-ace and light for my 
particidar wants, that I placed my heart in his hands, with- 
out any reserve ; finding in him alone more than in all my 
other confessors."* 

At the same time it must not be forgotten, that the 
theological tendencies which have made Port Royal famous 
had not developed themselves in 1619, and that Francisile 
Sales cannot be claimed as a friend to the opinions of Jaoaea 
and St, Cyran. Indeed, although the same awakening of 
religious life in the church showed itself in the iostitutioa 
of the Visitation and the reform of Port Royal, it is not 

' Mem, poar Hrvir. vol. i, p. 315 ; vol ii. p. 301. Lelcreg de l« lffir« 
Ang. vol. i. p. Hi. 
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difficult to predict that bad Fiancis de Sales lived thirty 
years later, he would have been neither friend nor confesaor 
to Angeliqtie Araauld. A behevej in the free grace of God, ■ 
and the natural inclination of the human heart to love ' 
Him, he was in direct opposition to the half Calvioistic 
doctrines of grace and predestination which Jansen distilled 
from the pages of Augustine, We have already seen that 
he could persecute: and we may easily suppose that he 
would have believed Port Eoyal to be the nest of concealed 
Protestantism which its enemies declared it, and would 
have thrown the weight of his virtues into the scale of de- 
traction. It is, perhaps, well for his fame that be knew 
Port Royal when no suspicion of heresy forbade him to 
honour its saintly abbess, rather than at a time when he 
might have joined in petty persecutions of conscientious 
women, and drawn upon himself the satire of Pascal and 
the indignant logic of Arnauld. 

He died at Lyons on the 28tb December, 1622, not long 
after the visit to Paris of which I have spoken. On the 
19th of April, 1665, Pope Alexander VII. gave him a place 
in the heavenly hierarchy, after due authentication of the 
miracles which he had wrought, living and dead. In 1767, 
Clement XJII. accorded the same honour to his friend and 
fellow-worker, Madame de Chantal. 

It ia very difficult to form an accurate idea of Francis 
de Sales from the mass of incredible legends and indiscri- 
minate panegyric which make up his biography. The 
miracles which he is recorded to have wrought far sur- 
pass in number and variety those of the New Testament. 
The bat to which La M^re de Chaugy, Superior of the 
Visitation, deposed on oath, and which therefore challenges 
the belief of the faithful, commences with the portentous 
article of thirty-seven persona raised from the dead, and 
after running through almost e^very form of human ailment, 
relieved at the intercession of the saint, concludes with ■ 
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" more than 6000 persons cured of pestilential fevers, and 
many towns and viUages preserved from the plague, at the 
time when Savoy was afflicted with that scourge."" Sevea 
of these marvels are solemnly recited by the Pope in the 
bull of canonisation, and thereby placed to Catholic faith 
lieyond the possibility of doubt. The story of those deal- 
ings with Protestants, which occupied a great part of his 
active life, ia almost as hard to receive. It is one of un- 
bounded and al! but unvaried success. He has only to 
show himself and to speak in order to conquer. He is 
never able to bring the Calvinist ministers of Geneva or 
France — men usually not averse to controversy — to open 
conference. They challenge, they bully; but when the 
time draws near, they make ahiiffling excuses, and their 
followers, disgusted with a cause, apparently incapable of 
defence, are converted by hundreds. We search in vain 
through the record of the good bishop's arguments for any 
new contribution to the Catholic controversy. Even when 
the Pope sends him to try his powers of conversion upon 
the arch-Calvinist, Theodore Beza, — and we are told that 
the hereaiarch trembled and turned pale, and would have 
become Catholic had he dared,- — the dilemma proposed by 
Francis is amusingly simple, and one which Beza must 
have heard a hundred times before. If we may judge by the 
sermons which are still extant, his preaching drew its power 
rather from his known sanctity and evident earnestness 
than from the force of his language or the depth of his 
thought. So, too, the " Esprit de St. Francis de Sales," 
the monument in eiz volumes, which the Bishop of Bellay 
erected to his memory, contains innumerable holy sayings, 
but not many profound or original ones. 

The explanation of the facts, which, after making what 
deduction we will from the Catholic accounts, still remain 
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sufficiently striking, mtist be found in the singular force 
Mid symmetry of his character. Natural disposition, edu- 
cation, circumstance, co-operated to mould him into the 
champion of the Church in the hour of her need. His 
Bweet temper, which made him the ideal of childisli saiut- 

linesB, was developed in after life into a suavity of disposi- i 

taon, a graciousness of demeanour, an equanimity of feeling I 

and of speech, an insinuating kindliness, which, while hia 1 
friends compai'ed it to the angelic mood, his enemies 

accused of weakness and base compliance. But, joined to j 

a perfect acquainitance with the points in debate between , 

Catholics and Protestants, it was his chief weapon against ] 

here^. "More flies are caught," he was wont to say, I 

" with one spoonful of honey than with ten barrels of vine- ] 

gar." He laid his episcopal dignity aside when the ques- | 

tion was of converting a Calvinist : he patiently hstened to ] 

the longest statement, and unravelled every difScultj ; the ] 

ardour of his Italian nature lent pathoa to his entreaties; | 

the manifest holiness of his life added strength to his argu- ] 

menta. If any sneered at the pomp and wealth of the 1 

Roman Catholic hierarchy, he conld truly declare that I 

the Genevese Calvinists had left him no more than the J 

necessaries of life. If any accused the bishops of idleness 1 

and worldliness, hia constant labours in preaching and cate- I 

chising through his diocese were a sufficient '^P'y* ^^^ | 

another element of success was his undoubtiug faith in his I 

own Church. He does not appear to have had an intellec- I 

tual or a moral difficulty in connection with the Catholic | 

syatem. His devotion to the: Papacy, hia respect for the j 

bishops, was unbounded. He lived at a time when the I 

Society of Jesus was concerned in more than one roytJn 1 

assassination in France, but his admiration of the Order J 

never wavered. Whatever the Church approved was right; I 

salvation was impossible beyond her pale ; and it was, I 
therefore, a work of love, to reconcile heretics and t 



to the great mother of souls. In this lies the b 
Ids life. 

It would hardly be unfair to take Francis de Sales as the 
type of .modem Roman Catholic saintliness. Nor is his a 
character which it would be easy to parallel in a Protestant 
chtirch. However sincere our admiration of his active and 
self-denying beneficence, we might be inclined to accuse 
his celibacy of ascetism, Ms humility of untruthfulness, 
his piety of mysticism, his obedience to the Church of 
servility. And yet, if these accusations be well founded, 
the fault lies not with the man, but with the system. By 
help of a happy nature, but also by dint of long labour and 
self-control, lie raised himself to the height of the holiness 
which his Church enjoined, and which alone he recognised 
as holy. The character is Bymmetrical, but the symmetry 
resembles the result, not of growth, but of compresmon. 
It is the regularity of some metal tree, a masterpiece of the 
founder's art, where all the branches observe due limits, 
and every leaf is in its place ; not the free gi-ace of a 
spreading beech, which has striven upwards to the light 
in its own way, and whose limbs have flung themselves 
abroad, as the rains and winds of heaven have been pleased 
to nourish or to fan them. 



vn. 

The period of the history of Port Royal at wbich wo liave 
now arriveii is one of transition. It had hitherto been no 
more than an insignificant offshoot of a rich and powerful 
order, elevated into a temporary and limited notoriety by 
a movement of reform, which, imder various modifications, ■ 
was a not uncommon phenomenon of the monastic life. 
But it remained to be seen whether tiie new-born devotion 
had within it any element of permanence. The attempt to 
extend it to Maubuisson must tie confessed to have at least > 
partially failed. Religious ascetdcism and popular admirar , 
tion are forces which act and react upon each other ; Imt here 1 
the zeal for reform was characterised by a discretion and ' 
moderation ill fitted to feed the flame of public enthu- j 
Biasm. And there seems little reason to doubt, that events, 
which were noised abroad by Angeiique's powerful fiiends I 
in die court and parliament of the near capital, might [ 
have passed almost unnoticed into forgetfulness, if they 
had occurred in some quiet coi-ner of Provence or Lorraine. 
The object of the present chapter is to trace the fortunes 
of the monastery in its passage, if I may so speak, from a ' 
private to a public station ; from a happy obscurity which 
attracted no envious rivalry, and incurred no theological ' 
Buepicion, to a fellowship with great names in letters and 
religion, which proved fruitful in glory and misfortune. 
The proximate cause of this increased notoriety was the re- i 
movai of the monastery to Paris, where it not only obtaiued 
royal patronage, but entered into a dangerous, if uncon- ] 
scious, emidation with other religious houses. Nevertheless, 
the real origin of the misfortunes of Port Royal is to be fi 
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in the desire of La Mere Angelique to procure fit spiritoi 
direction for herself and the niina iind.er her charge. The 
theory of the Roman Catholic Church in regard to what is 
called the conduct of soiils, is not easy for a Protestant 
conscience to underatand. Tor while it resolves all moral 
law into a positive, external command, it seeks to reduce 
such command to the most concrete fonn possihle, and 
compels the penitent to receive his interpretation of the 
will of God, the decisions of the Church, and tiie injunc- 
tionB of conscience, from the single mind of his confessor. 
Ohedience is the highest moral ideal to which the Christian 
can attain, and every conscience is hound to place itself in 
religious subjection to some individual mind, duly autho- 
rised to guide and govern it. And yet it is easy to see 
what difficulties may arise from the application of such a 
theory to a keen conscience and a vigorous will. Sometimes, 
indeed, it may be noticed that an instinctive subtlety and 
certainty of moral judgment are the property of minds 
which are not distinguished by any marked intellectual 
superiority ; which, as some men have a farther vision or 
a quicker hearing than others, are endowed with a delicate 
perception of shades of right and wrong. Such a one seems 
toliavebeenSinglin, whom we shall hereafter Jeam toknow 
as the director of minds far surpassing his own in energy 
and comprehensiveness. But at this turning point in Ange- 
lique's career, when the immediate work to which she had 
applied herself seemed completed, and the eager spirit was 
longing for fresh 6elds of conflict and victory, she needed, 
if she were to realise the theory of moral ohedience at all, 
some direction for her thoughts and purposes, as well as a 
judge to overrule or confirm the decisions of her conscience. 
We have already alluded to her early ilifficulties in this 
respect; we have seen how she found all desire realised in 
I'>ancis de Sales. And now she once more discovered tho 
friend she needed in the- Abbe de St, Cyran, an ecclesiastic 
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whose virtues made him, in the estimation of his disciples, 
a saint, whose originality of theological thought tempted 
Lis enemies to elevate hini into an heresiarch. The man 
who was the friend of Jansen, and of whom Kichelieu was 
jealons, needed no more to draw down upon himself the 
anger of Church and State, and to involve all who loved 
and listened to him in the same condemnation. 

A sanitary reformer of the present day would easily have 
predicted the events which speedily followed Augelique's 
return from Mauhniason. Eighty nima were crowded into 
buildings which, a few years before, had been thought 
barely sufficient for sixteen. The malaria from the un- 
drained valley of Port Royal found the feeble frames of the 
Histers an easy prey to its poisonous breath. The fasts were 
frequent, the vigils long ; even a walk in the convent 
garden regarded as an unnecessary, if not a pernicious 
■luxury. And so, as Angelique records, quite unsuspicious 
of the cause of the mortality, the infirmary was always 
foil, and within two years, no fewer than fifteen of the 
elBters died. At last a natural anxiety for the health of 
her five daughters impelled Madame Amauld to effect, if 
possible, the removal of the monastery to Paris. She had 
long entertained such a project, but the time for its accom- 
piishment bad not hitherto presented itself. She waa her- 
self unsettled ; her heart was at Port Royal ; yet she could 
not resolve altogether to forsake, as the cloister life would 
necessitate, her eldest daughter, Madame Le Maitre, whose 
marriage had been a fruitful swurceof nnhappinese. But at 
the profession of a nun, in 1624, her fluctuating desires 
for a religious life were so far reawakened and confirmed, 
that she confided to her children this sole obstacle to her 
taking the veil ; while, at the same time, she put herself 
under the Bpiritua! direction of Angelique, especially con- 
fessing how often her more worldly instincts had rebelled 
against the apparently ruinous disinterestedness with which 
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tbe affairs of the abbey were managed. At la.st a compi 
mise was effected between tbe rival duties. Madame i 
Dauld resolved to make her profession in Port Royal, 
Angelique acceded to the proposition for removing t 
monastery to Pajis.* 

The enterprise was not unattended with difficulty ; pM 
mission was to be obtained from both the Archbishop e 
Paris and the Abbot of Citeaux : a royal license for t 
removal of the nuns was necessary, and a suitable house 
for tbe reception of so large a community not easy to be 
• foimd. After much search, a building called the Hotel 
|de Clugni, in the Faiishourg St. Jacques, was selected, and 
'finally bought at the price of 24,000 livres. The necessity 
for removal was pressing, for in 1625, the year in which 
Port Royal waa deserted, no fewer than twelve nuns fell 
victims to the imwholeeome exhalations of the valley. The 
new abode was therefore prepared in all baste for tfa6J 
reception of the survivors, and on the 18th Jime the fi 
detachment arrived in Paris. The inconveiiien 
rienced when all were assembled in the new home were II 
few. The ciioir coidd not contain a fourth part of the o 
munity. At mealtimes euccessive parties occupied t 
refectory. Dormitories were hastily constructed in ( 
garrets. "But nevertheless," writes Angelique, 
sisters were content, and os regular and sileutasif theyii 
been inmates of the most convenient monastery in France 
, The new house was henceforth known by the name \ 
I Port Royal de Paris, Tbe old one, now deserted, est 
by the necessary labourers on the estate, and by a chap- 
lain, whose duty it was to maiutain regular services in the 
church, waa distinguished as Port Royal des Champs. 
The transition had been accompanied by every mark of 
' royal favour. Louis XIII. had expressly authorised .it : the 
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Queen Mother, Marie de jMeJicis, in letters-patent of her 1 
own, hod declared herself foundress of the translated j 
monastery. But no Buhstantial benefaction had accom- 
panied this gracious act of recognition, and the pressure of 1 
poverty began to he felt more than ever. The costs of a j 
double establishment diiufnished the revenues of the ■ ] 
abbey, and with the utmost economy, living at Pai 
dearer than at Port Royal. " I had never borrowed," aayd i 
Angebque, " in whatever necessity we might have been, J 
except perhaps some small sum, which I returned as soon I 
as I could. Nevertheless, in this strait, God gave us grace I 
to refuse three maidens of condition, nieces of one of our 1 
best Mends, with whom we should have received at least ■ 
39,000 livres, because I well knew that they wished to 
make imas of these girls only that they might obtain 
richer matches for their two sisters."* Perhaps, after all, 
the trials of poverty were not so bard to bear as those 
arising from the caprices of well-meaning benefactors. The 
chronicles of the abbey contain the atory of a rich widow, 
Madame de Pont Carre, who about this time earnestly en- 
treated admittance. Her wants were few: room for her 
bed, a yard's breadth roimd it, and a lay sister to wait upon 
her; in exchange for which she made a gift to the commu- 
nity of 24,000 livres. The money itself was the first evil; 
Angelique was persuaded to expend it in building a great 
dormitory; the plan was so magnificent that the sum 
hardly sufficed to lay the foundations, while to complete J 
the edifice, and to pay the interest of the debt, loans to ^ 
the amount of 136,000 livres were contracted. Then, after 
a while, Madame de Pont Carre began to play the great lady 
in the house : she had a suite of apartments splendidly 
decorated audfurnished, and the terrace before her windows 
was shaded ivitli orange-h^ees, for which the good siatera 
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were expected to fetch water, She meddled in the inl 
management of the commutiity, and, like any fashii 
woman, kept an agent outside to manage her 
affairs, and execute her little com misaions. She attem] 
to make a party for herself, and rebelled with impotei 
wrath, when some necessary discipline was mildly enforced 
against her. At last, after many years, La M6re Ange- 
lique resolved to take the only remaining course : to repay 
the sum which she had originally made over to the convent, 
and to request her t^ leave it. The offer was readily accepted ; 
the acceptance after a few months as bitterly repented; 
but the nuns of Port Royal had learned wisdom from ex- 
perience, and kept their gates resolutely closed against 
Madame de Pont Carre." 

The spiritual adviser of Port Royal during this peri< 
not a very wise one, as the event proved. 
Zamet, Bishop of Langres. The father of this prelate, 
Sebastien Zamet, had come into France in the train of 
Medicis, and by his financial talents, as well as by his 
sequious ministry to the pleasures of Henri IV., had 
an enormous fortune. The rise of the son in the Church may 
thus be easily explained. He "was iirst made almoner to Marie 
de Medicis, and subsequently elevated to the see of I.,angres. 
For some years he distinguished himself only by the assi- 
duity with which he attended to his interests at court, and 
bythe splendour with which he surroimded his episcopal fimc- 
tions. But about the year 1 623 a severe illness produced a 
sudden and apparently complete change in his character. His 
austerity became as conspiciioiis as had been his worldli- 
ness. He entirely renuunceil the court, and went to reside 
in his diocese : giving up all his time to its practical super- 
intendence, and visiting on foot its several parishes, 
formed a connection with the heads of the Congregation 
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the Oratory, then in the first fliisb of its zeal and 
and put himself under the spiritual guidance of a priest of 
that order. With an ardour, often characteristic of such 
converts, he passed many hours, both of the day and night, 
in prayers and teai's ; and spoke of the contrast between 
things temporal and spiritual with an unction which per- 
haps proceeded from his accurate acquaintance with th0' 
former. Such was the man to whom Ang^liqui 
naturally relying on the reality of a conversion, in manyi 
respects resembling her own, turned for advice and direo-! 
tion. There existed also a specific bond of union between 
them. The attempt at Maubuissoa was not the only effort 
of reform which the abbess and nuns of Port Royal had 
made. Between the years 1623 and 1630 they had re- 
sponded to requests for aid in the good work from the Cis*' 
tercian convents of Lys, Poisai, Gif, Lea Isles a Ausei 
Gomer Fontaine, and St Aubin ; and had laboured 
places with more or less perseverance and success. Ni 
one of the first manifestations of new life in the diocese 
langres had been the reformation of the Ciatercian house' 
of Tard, near Dijon; in discussing which with La M^re 
de Chantal, the bishop had learned many particulars of 
Angelique and her reforms at Port Royal and Maubuisson. 
An assembly of the clergy brought him to Paris in the year 
1625, and he eagerly sought the acquaintance of AugeUque, 
who on her part gladly accepted the friendship of so pious 
a prelate. Before long he had so won her confidence, that 
she communicated to him her most secret thoughts 
and wishes ; among others, the desire which she still che- 
rished of abandoning her charge to more experienced 
hands, and entering the Order of the Visitation. Perhaps 
the strenuous opposition which M. de Langres made to 
this plan conciliated still more the confidence of one to 
whose conscience duty always presented itself in the guise 
of self-denial. In obedience to his wishes, she 
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peated her vowa in the coarent cliapel, and thenceforward 

, ahode in peace of miud. 

I The first result of M. de Langres' influence was that his 
allies, the fathers of the Oratory, were introduced into the 
convent as confessors. A gi'adual but marked change in 
the spirit of the coranmnity ensued. The two princip] 
upon which Angelique had hitherto proceeded were avo 
plicity aod self-denial. She had discouraged anyexcessiyf 
self-questioning, and taught the sisters to believe tht 
while mortifying the flesh, and rigidly adhering to 1 
conventual rule, they were walking in the way of dulj 
She waa no fi'ienil to extasies, and distrusted the reality A 
alleged revelations. Her niece and biographer assures n 
that no subject was so absolutely distasteful to her as th« 
miracles which her admirers ascribed to her prayers and 
flanctity. Against this spirit a reaction now began to set 
in. The sisters were encouraged to confess frequently, to 
recount in unnecessary detail their thoughts and emotions, 
and to attribute all to the special pi-ovidence of God, 
operating in them the work of sanctification. The most 
zealous of the fathers entered into correspondence witli 
their penitents, and magnified into revelations from heaven 
all the devotional raptures which are at once the joy 
and the bane of a life given up to prayer. To such an 
extent did this self-confidence proceed, that on one occa^ 
fiion (we must suppose in the absence of Angelique, on 
one of her many missions of reform) the attempt was 
made to storm the gat«3 of Heaven, and to work a mi- 
racle. The poor deaf and dumb sister, already mentioned 
OS one of the original inmates of Port Royal, was selected 
as the subject of the experiment. A whole night was 
accordingly spent in watching and prayer before the 
Host ; and the dumb woman, placed in the middle 
of the choir, surroimded by sixteen candles, in ho- 
nour of the sixteen attributes of Christ in the Eucha- 



rist, was repeatedly adjured to speak. It is hardly need- I 
ful to add that the experiment totally failed ; except in a 
iar as it may for a time have cooled the mischievous enthu- 1 
Eiasm of the sisters and their ghostly adrisera. 

This was, however, only the beginning of changes, which ' 
at one time seemed to threaten the entire relapse of Port 1 
Royal into the " customs " of the Cistercian Order. For each , 
of the many schemes now inaugurated helped to draw away ' 
the spirit of the house from the old simplicity and austerity. 
In 1624 the ahhot of Ciairvaux, and in 1625 the abbot of ] 
Citeanx, the two heads of the order, who were both friends '{ 
of reform, had died; while the successor of the latter waa I 
openly hostile to such plans as those of Angelique, and ^ 
soon took occasion to manifest his hostihty by pronouncing 
sentence of deprivation on the Abbe de la Charmoye, the 
visitor and superior of Port Royal, The obvious remedy 
against these threatening evils was to obtain a bull from 
Borne, which should transfer the monastery from the jmis- 
dictjon of M. de Citeaux to that of the ordinary, the Arch- 
bishop of Paris. This was effected in 1627. But in 1629 
M. de Laugrea obtained the eame boon for the Cistercian j 
nunnery of Tard, near Dijon, in the reform of which he had 
himself been concerned, and conceived the idea of uniting ' 
the two abbeys as the first step towards the foundation of \ 
a new monastic order. AccorcUngly, Agn^s Amauld and I 
another sister were sent to Dijon, in exchange for the 
abbess of that convent. La Miiie Jeanne de St. Joseph, who 
took up her abode in Port Royal de Paris. All was now ' 
prepared for the execution of a purpose which Angelique 
had long had at heart. She besought the King, through 
the medium of the Queen Mother, Slarie de Medicis, to 
allow her to resign her dignity, and to sanction a free trien- 
nial election of an abbess by the whole sisterhood. The 
rare disinterestedness of such a request went far to secure 
the royal approval; the necessary letters-patent were issued; 



I Angelique and Agn^B formally resigned their dignities as 

I abbess and coadjutrix, and La M^re Genevieve de St. Au- 
gnatine was elected for three years on the 23rd July, 1 630." 

' The period which immediately succeeded was a very 
painful one for AngeJique. It could not in any case have 
been easy to obey where she had been so long accustomed 
to conamand ; but it was harder still to see her work 
gradually undermined before her eyes. The new abbess, 
although one of the novices whom Angeljque had received 
at MaubuissoD, had passed some time at the monasteiy of 
Tard, and had imbibed its spirit, while the former abbess 
of that place was chosen prioress, and lent all the weight of 
her authority to the schemes of M. de Langres. The sim- 
plicity of life which had been the rule at Port Royal, was 
stigmatised as coarse; and pratitices which bad helped to 
nourish a modest and retiring austerity were exchanged for 
others more provocative of the world's admiration. Noble 
birth was made a necessary qualification for admission into 
the house. The services in the convent church were thrown 

I open to the public ; celebrated preachers were invited to 
render them more attractive ; and perfumes and flowers 
lent their aid to captivate the soul by charming the senses. 
The resources of a French kitchen were employed to give 

I all possible variety to the simple meals prescribed by the 
rules of the order; and the delf which had replaced the 
porcelain was in its turn replaced. But then as a counter- 
poise to all this, the most extraordinaiy austerities were 
encouraged: terrible scourgiugs : frequent and long fajsta: 
the most startling and humiliating penances. No wonder that 
Angelique mourned secretly over this disappearance of the 
self-forgetting piety, the constant yet moderate mortificatioti 
which she bad striven to encourage. " I was often troubled,*" 

* t7Je & memoir bj Angfliijoe lieraelf on the subject at the cliaDge of 
jnriidictioii. MC-m. puar wrvir. Tol. i. p, 371 ; aiso vol. L )>, 331. 



she says, " with all this, but I said nothing; and when 1 
asked myself in secret, to what good pmpose is it ? I a 
srwered, to destroy my confidence in my own judgment"' 

Nor were the trials to which she was purposely subjected*! 
easy to endure. She entered once more upon her noviciate, I 
in order to learn the forgotten habit of obedience, and at \ 
the expiration of the period quietly took her place f 
the sisterhood, setting a strong watch upon her lips lest any 
chance word of command or reproach might escape them. 
But it is impossible to explain the annoyances and humili- 
ations to which she was subjected, except on the supposition 
that female spite sought its gratiiication under pretence of 
maintaining the rigour of monastic discipline. The pro- 
gress of her unfinished plans was needlessly thwarted. 
She waa denied permission to bold any communication 
with her friends at the parlour wicket. For a time she 
was forbidden to speak to any of the sisterhood. She was 
not even allowed to correspond with her sister Agn^, now 4 
abbess of Tard. The letters which she had received from I 
Francis de Sales, aud which she prized as inestimable I 
relics, were takenfrom her and used to cover jars of preserves. ] 
The sister whose duty it was ta read aloud in the refectory, I 
was more than once instructed to read a hfe of Angelique, 1 
in which the grossest insults were heaped upon her, as she 1 
sat by, qiiietly listening. On one occasion she was led round I 
the refectory with a basket full of filth suspended from I 
her neck, by a nun who repeated, " Sisters, look upon this I 
wretched creature, whose mind is more full of perverse I 
opinions than this basket is of filth." On another she waa j 
compelled to wear a paper ma^k, while the prayers of the I 
wsterhood were asked for the conversion of this " hypocrite." I 
And although we are told that she accepted these cruel 1 
oatra^s in silent meekness, we need not wonder that hei J 

* Mem. pom Een'ir. vol. i. p. 333i ■ 



very residence in the monastery was felt to be a reproach 
by its present rulers. " The Bishop of Langres said to me 
one day," she writes, " that I was a Btumbling-block in his 
way. And when I answered him that I never spoke, he 
said, ' Your very shadow binders us.' I said, * Send me 
whither you choose and I will go.' " And accordingly, she 
abandoned Port Royal for a wliile, to become the firat 
superior of the new monastery of the Holy Eucharist.* 

The vain and worldly prelate had long desired the honour 
of founding a new monastic order, though his own vacil- 
lation of purpose, and the difficulty of procuring the neces- 
sary authorisations had delayed the execution of the project. 
At one time he proposed to establish a society of monke, 
the seclusion and austerity of whose Uvea should surpass 
all known examples of monastic severity ; at another, he 
inclined to the scheme of a community of female devotees. 
The latter was the design at last selected to be carried into 
execution, and the characteristic feature of the new order 
was to be the perpetual adoration of Christ as manifest in 
the Holy Eucharist ; apracticewhich the nuns ofPort Royal 
had already adopted when the maintenance of their reform 
appeared to be threatened by the death of M. tie Citeaox 
in 1625. Accordingly, in 1627, the agent who was sent to 
Home to negotiate the removal of Port. Royal t<> the juris- 
diction of the ordinary, procured also a bull for the establish- 
ment of the Order of the Holy Eucharist Still, the consent 
of the King and the Archbishop of Paris was necessary. 
Thatof the former was withheld till 1630, when Louis XIIL, 
who had fallen ill at Lyons, and had been given over by hia 
physicians, suddenly and inexplicably recovered after having 
received the Viaticum. How ea^ for any friend of the 
proposed order, who might, happen to have access to the 
royal person, to interpret this recovery into a miraculous 
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interpoEition of Christ, in honour of his physical manifE 
tation in the bread and wine ! We must suppose that t' 
opportunity was not lost ; for letters-patent authorising the 
establishment of an order of the Holy Eucharist, and setting 
forth the miraciilous recovery of the king, were immediately 
issued. Still the Archbishop of Paris contrived to delay 
the actual foundation of the order for three years more. 
He wished to be its sole superior: and the bull as-sociated 
the Archbishop of Sens and the Bishop of Langres with 
him. He insisted that none but Angeiique Arnanld 
should be the first abbess : and M. de Langrea felt that her 
genuine aversion to pomp and display might hinder his 
schemes for making his order a means of social and political 
influence. At length, however, the latter was compelled 
to give way on both points. The nomination of AngSIique 
in the bull was suffered to take effect, and certain privileges 
beyond those of his episcopal coadjutors were accorded to 
M. de Paris. The Duchesse de Longueville, a princess of 
the blood royal of France, was prevailed upon to declare 
herself foundress of the order, and a house for the accom- 
modation of the sisterhood was bought in the immediate 
vicinity of the Louvye, from the proceeds of a legacy left 
by a good Madame Bardeau, who bought at the price of 
30,000 livres the honour of co-operation with kings and 
princesses. The old simplicity of Port Eoyal was entirely 
discariied in the new foimdation. No nun was to be ad- 
mitted who did not bring certificates of noble birth, and 
dowry of 10,000 livres. The prescribed habits were becom-j 
ing in colour and fine in material. The cburcb was to be 
beautiful in its architecture and decorations ; the hours of 
service accommodated to the usages of the court. The rule 
of seclusion was to be strictly enforced, yet so as not to shook 
the prejudices of polite society. In a word, every effort was 
to be made to present religion and the monastic life in an 
i^reeable light to maids of honour and ladies in waitinj 
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The design soon failed ; less, perhaps, from its own in- 
lierentimpracticabilitythan from the intrigues and jealousies 
of its supporters. M. de Paris lent the infant commimitj 
only a doubtful countenance, and never suffered the little 
band which migrated from Port Eoyal to he augmented by 
the admission of novices. B\it the storm which burst upon 
the House of the Holy Kucharist with most destructive 
violence had its origin in the jealousy with which the other 
archiepiscopal superior, M. de Sens, regarded his brother of 
Langres. The weapon of offence which the archbishop 
furbished up did more credit to his Ingenuity than to his 
honesty or his manliness. In 1627, when the idea of a 
perpetual adoration of the Eucharist had first presented it- 
self to the nuns of Port Royal, and when M. de Sens was 
yet a firm friend and ally o-f M. de Langres, Agnes Arnauld 
had written a manual of mystical devotion, enumerating 
sixteen attributes of Christ as manifested in the Euchariat, 
accompanied by a brief explanation of each. These attri- 
butes are the following : Saintete, verite, liberie, existence^ 
Eufiicence, sati4t^, plenitude, eminence, possession, r^^e, 
inaccessibility, incomprebensibilite, independance, iocom- 
municahilite, illimitation, inappUcation ; and the explana^ 
tioiis are, to the Protestant raind, httle less difficult to 
understand than the phrases themselves. The Chapelet, u 
it was called, was shown by Agnes to her spiritual director, 
Pere Condreu, who, in the excess of his approving delight, 
communicated it to the Bishop of Langres and the Arch- 
bishop of Sens, neither of whom, and especially not the 
latter, was sparing of his commendation. 

This product of the mystical piety of La JKre Agn^s was 
neither printed nor published, while its very existence was 
unknown, except to five or six persons. But in 1633, 
when the friendship of M. de Sena for M. de Langres had 
cooled into something like secret enmity, and the former 
looked with envy upon the new community which the latter 
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bad succeeded in founding, the Cbapelet was resuHcitak-d to 
support a charge or an insinuation of heresy. Forgetting, 
perhaps willingly, the hearty approval with which he had 
at first greeted it, the archhishop put it into the hands of 
the Doctors of the Sorbonne, to have its suspicious ortho- 
doxy thoroughly tested. They returned it with a censure. 
Not content with this, he sent the document, now known 
as the Chapelet Secret — as if it had been purposely con- 
cealed — to Rome, for more authoritative condemnation, and 
at the same time drew the attention of theological France 
to the subject by the publication of a controversial tract. 

The suddenness of the attack caused no small consterna- 
tion among the sisterhood of the St, Sacrement, To the 
majority the heretical document was entirely unknown. 
In neither house could a copy be found; and only after 
long search was one discovered in the hands of M6re Marie 
des Anges, now Abbess of Maubuisson. Angelique turned, 
in her diatreas, to the Bishop of Langres, and to M. de St 
Cyran, at that time the friend of both. The latter carefully 
examined the Chapelet, and declared that the only fault 
wliich his utmost theological skiil coidd detect was some 
slight obscurity of phrase. The former, perceiving that the 
theologians of Paris were already retained by his adversary, 
appealed to the Doctors of Louvain, and received from the 
learned Fromond, and Jansen, whose orthodoxy was yet 
unimpeached, declarations that the writing submitted to 
them contained nothing contrary to the Catholic faith. 
A wordy war of pamphlets followed : M. de St. Cyran 
defended, and numerous anonymous writers attacked, the 
doctrines supposed to be implied in the pious mistiness of 
Agnes Arnauld's devotion. At last came the authoritative 
decision from Rome: the Cbapelet was neither censiured 
nor put in the Index Expurgatorius ; but it was ordered 
to be suppressed, and to remain secret, as it had hitherto 
been, so as not to afford an occa.'sion of offence to simple 
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people, Aod upoa this the controversy, though again 
briefly blazing up upon fresh provocation, gradually died 
away.* 

This was not, however, the only trouble which Angelique 
had t^j undergo in her new office. She had been placed in 
it against the will of M. de Langres, the fitful ardour of 
whose piety, strangely chequered with workllinesa, had 
little in common with her steady self-devotion. A more 
congenial instrument of his purposes was Mademoiselle de 
Cbamesson, an orphan lady of good family, whom the bishop 
had taken under his protection, and whom he now associated 
with Angelique in the government of the new community. 
Though very young, she was made mistress of the novices, 
and the abbess was strictly charged by the superior to do 
nothing without first consulting her. She soon l.iecame the 
favourite and the confidante of both the bishop and Madame 
de Longueville ; no doubt acting as a spy upon the sister- 
hood, wlio were tenderly attached to their abbess, and soon 
gave evidence, at once by their piety and their mutual 
affection, of her wonderful powers of administration. The 
fltory of the diaappointment which at last, leii Angelique to 
return to Port Royal is confused and uninteresting. The 
Archbishop of Paris prevented the accession to the new 
order of the rich and well-bom novices whom it had been 
designed to captivate. The Bishop of Langres grew weary 
of an institution which corresponded so imperfectly with 
his original intentions. ADgelique longed to escape from 
Mademoiselle de Chamesson to the peaceful secluaiou of 
Port Royal. And at last, actmg under the ad\-ice of St. 
Cyran, she proposed to the archbishop that La Mere Gene- 
vi^e, who had now been Abbess of Port Royal for sis years, 
and who was willing to acknowledge hia rights aa sole 

■ Mfm. poor servir. vol. !. pp. 338, 433. The " Cha]ic1i>E Secret" U tin 
fmlijei;! of a special memoir l>y Anj^i^liijiie ile St. Jean. ilim. ] 
vul. L l<. 4S6. 
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superior, should take her place, while she once more en- 
tered the old community aa a simple dud. The change 
was effected on the 10th of February, 1636, without the 
knowledge of M. de Langres, who, nevertheless, received 
the news with joy. But with Angelique had departed the 
only chance of establishing the new order on a firm baeis ; r 
and in two years more the first and only convent o( the \ 
St. Sacrement had ceased to exist.* \ 

The traces which thia unquiet period left upon the mind 
of Angelique -were, however, deep and IsBting. She had 
made one more effort to gain in the Bishop of Langres a 
spiritual director, on whom she could implicitly rely; 
she had auhmitted lier conscience and reason to his with 
strange perseverance, and the residt had been only the . 
more bitter disappointment Nevertheless, she had gained 1 
a Mend and adviser, whose connection with Port Royal | 
gave a direction to all its future fortunes. M. de St. 
Cyran, for a time the trusted ally of the Bishop of Langres, 
had been known to Angelique for many years. He had 
been struck with adm.iration of the self-forgetting charity 
of the SLst«ra of Port Royal, exhibited in the reception of ' 
the nuns of Maubuiason, and had written a letter of thanks , 
to Angelique, as if she bad conferred a favoiir on himselE 
He had subsequently visited her at Port Royal dee Champa, 
where the honest frankness of his conversation had formed ' 
a grateful contrast to the insipid flatteiy which she was 
often condemned to hear. " He told me," she says, " that 
he had known many abbesses who had reformed their 
monasteries, very few who had refonned themselves." f 
And thus, when M. de Langres presented him to the nuns 
of the St. Sacrement as their confessor and religious I 

• The hialoiy of the order of the St. Saorement le told very tninuteiy in 
variona popers of the Mem. pour servir, vol. i. pp. 336, 421, *7i, 507, S84[ 
aIbo by Besoigne, Hist, de Port Royal, vol. i. p. 158. 
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teacher, ehe was prepared to find in him the guide whom 
she had so long soujjht. She was not disappointed. It 
was he who sustained her in her attempt to maintain the 
conventual discipline intact, amid the many suggestions of 
license which proceeded from the foundress and the 
superior. He aided her in kindling and keeping alive the 
flame of rational piety in the ignorant and indifferent 
sisters over whom she was placed, and performed the same 
work for the parent community of Port Eoyal, by recom- 
mending to thera as confessor M. Singlin, a master in the 
difficult art of the conduct of souls. But the nature and 
extent of St. Cyran's influence caji be understood only 
when we have made some attempt to portray his whole 
life and character. 

The history of Port Royal during the three years in 
which Angelique was abbess of the convent of the St. 
Sacrement, is almost wholly uneventful. In 1636, Agn^ 
Arnauld, now returned from her mission to Dijon, was 
elected abbesa, while her elder and more energetic sister 
willingly submitted herself to her authority. Before long 
all things resumed their wonted track, and the old severity 
of the first reform was restored, but not for a time the old 
unity of opinion and affection. Some of the sisterhood 
still regarded the virtues of M. de Langres with the highest 
veneration, and Madame de Pont Carre, aided by a younger 
aiBter of Angelique and Agn^s, led a small but factious party 
in his favour. Good sense and St. Cyran soon triumphed ; 
the bishop was requested to abstain from interference in 
the afTaira of a monastery not within his own jurisdiction*; 
the claims to authority urged by Madame de Pont Carre 
settled by repaying her benefaction ; and peace had been 
restored, when the arrest of St. Cyran, by order of 
Richelieu, once more threw all into confusion. But an 
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event which, like this, makes an epoch in our story, de- 
mands more minute narration than can here be accorded. 
Henceforward Port Eoyal is no longer an obscure convent 
of Cistercian nuns, the changes of whose fortunes are 
matter of concern only to its private friends or foes ; but 
the recognised centre of a freer thought and a purer prac- 
tice than are agreeable to authorities in Church and 
State. 
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FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE JANSENIST 
CONTROVERSY TO THE PEACE OF THE CHURCH. 
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JANSEN AND ST. CYBAN. 



I. 



The history of Eoman Catholic Christianity Binee thi 
vival of letters offers to the careful student more than one 
type of religious revolution, and proves how a Church, 
which appears throughout its whole theory to disregard 
the rights of the individual mind, may yet direct its policy> 
with a constant view to personal peculiarities and charac- 
teristics. In one signal instance the revolt of free thought 
against ecclesiastical authority led to the disruption of the 
Church, and the establishment of the reformed communi- 
ties which still wage war with her. Not only were the 
tactics which the Papal See directed against the German 
Reformers shallow and irresolute, but the religious differ- 
ences involved in the quarrel too deep and fundamental to 
be reconciled by auy tactics whatever. But in many more 
instances, movements within the Church, which threatened a, 
dangerous hostility, have encountered a more subtle antfl 
successful opposition. The Society of Jesus, which at onft' 
time seemed likely to become an rnipermin in i/mperio, 
■was dexterously converted into the most efficient weapon ■ 
ever wielded by the Chui'ch, while the new orders, and 
fresh modifications of old orders, which even yet continue to 
rise, and for a time to floiu-ish, conclusively prove that the 
Church of Rome knows how to enlist into her army of 
Baints and heroes the men of whom other churches m^dce 
their sectaries and fanatics. Sometimes an incipient heresy, 
a nascent Protestantism, arises within her borders, and if, 
as is generally the case, it attacks no doctriue dear to the 
common mass of beUevei-s, but aims only at a freer thought 
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J aud a purer life, it ia remorselessly crualied like the Jan- 
I senism of St. Cyran and Port Royal, Sometimes a new 
I dogma talies posse.ssion of the popular imaginatiou : strug- 
. gles perhapa for acceptance through more centuries than 
one : is denied meanwhile by all who own any aspirations 
after the purity of the iaith, and neither affirmed nor de- 
nied by the posaessorti of infallibility ; who at last perceive 
in it a means of adding to the claims of the Church, and 
pronounce it a canonical development of immemorial arti- 
cles of faith. To such a consummation has arrived in our 
own day, the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. 
The mode «f faith, known in the history of the Chi 
as Jansenism, which St. Cyran, the friend of Jansen, in( 
cated upon the nuns and recluses of Port Royal, deals too 
much with the profoimdest mysteries of theology and hu- 
man nature to be briefly characterised. Before we attempt 
to select and depict its leading features, it is better that 
• we should learn to luiow it, as it actually manifested itself 
in the controversies and triumphs of Port Royal. But it 
is easy to detect at first sight, the obvious affinities with 
Protest autism, which convinced the Jesuits, those most 
jealous guardians of Catholic purity of faith, that it was 
a tendency of thought to be extirpated by any means and 
at any cost. And yet a thousand facta of the story which 
I have to tell, will prove that these affinities were entirely 
imknown to those in whom they existed : St Cyran, the 
first apostle of Jansenism in France, never opened a Pro- 
testant book without exorcising the demon, whose reradenoBj 
within accounted for the fatal persuasiveness of the 
j meats, and was engaged, when death overtook him, 
writing a treatise which should utterly confound and 01 
throw the Calvinists.* Nevertheless, the very origin of 
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Jansenism was a rebellion against the theological authority 
of the schoolmen, and an attempt to draw a less trouble^ 
water of life from the pages of Augustine : it was but om 
Bt«p farther — we may note — to the Protestant appeal t 
the Bible itself. The Jansenists too, while Bubmitting 
themselves always to the Papal infallibility in matters of 
faith, were the steadfast opponents of those Ultramontane 
doctrines, which were inconsistent, with the famous " libertieaj 
of the Gallican Chiirch :" — was there not here some tei 
dency towards a perilous advocacy of ecclesiastical freedomn 
But after all, the main crime, one never to be overlookes 
or pardoned, was that the Jansenists took the Protesta 
side in the great controversy of nature and of grac 
When all that is temporary and accidental is stripped froD9 
the motives which produced the Protestant ReformaticM 
it remains, in its essence, a rebellion against the doctrim 
of justification by works. Necessity and free will; faith 
and works: grace aiid merit: election and free redemptions 
such have been the watchwords of a debate which agitate 
the Church even in apostolic days, uor has yet ce 
rage. Augustine and Pelagius in the fifth century are, i 
r^ard to this controversy, the types of Jansenist and Je^^ 
suit in the seventeenth. And however both parties might 
strive to express their doctrines in the phrases of recognised 
ibrmidaries : however they might succeed in deepening the 
natural obscurity of the question by a cloud of subtlB, 
metaphysics : however sincerely they might appeal for a 
firmation or condemnation of their views to the great cen-fl 
tral authority, it still remains a fact that the Janseniat 
theologians of Port Royal inclined rather to the Protestantf 
than to the Catholic side of this weighty controversy. 

Jean du Vergier de Hauraane, better known by the titl^B 
derived from his abbey of St. Cyran, was bom at Bayonne J 
in 1581, of a noble family, or, according to his detractor8,a 
of one which had made itself considerable by trade. Thoif 



foundations of Ms learning were laid in his native plaoen 
whence in due time he proceeded to Paris to study theologjB 
in the Sorbonne. His stay here was but brief: for by ih^M 
advice of the Bishop of Bayonne, he exchanged his &n^| 
Alma Mater for the Univei-aity of Louvain, already famoa^| 
for the controversy of Baius and Lessius in regard to graw^B 
Here De Hauranne passed four years in close applicatio^B 
to study ; and at the end of hia course defended, as t^^| 
custom was, a thesis in Scholastic Thfeology, which won Ul^M 
him the warm commendation of no less renowned a schol«^| 
than IJpsius, who, in a letter still extant, predicts a bril^f 
liant fut^iire for the young and ardent student* ■ 

From Lonvain De Hauranne returned to Paris, wher^ifl 
although we have no certain knowledge of his manner aim 
life, it is allowed us to conjecture that he pursiied hiJM 
studies with unlntermitted zeal. His first work, which dateffl 
from this period, though apparently quite unconnectedffl 
with hia future thoughts a.nd labours, is yet sufficientllM 
singular in its title and subject to deserve a passing notio^| 
in this place. It is called " The Royal Question ; wherei^| 
it is shown in what extremity, principally in time of peao^H 
a Bubjectmight be obliged to preserve the life of his Primal 
at the expense of his ownf :" ^ni was published in 160^H 
Henri IV., it ia said, gaily referring one day to his ol^| 
perils, put the case to certain of his courtiers, what tbl^H 
would have done, if, after the battle of Arques, be and tb^9 
had been compelled to take refuge on the sea, and ha|^| 
found themselves, far from land, at the mercy of thewavfl^H 
and absolutely without provisions. One, prompt to para^^f 
an easy loyalty, replied, that rather than suffer his soverei^H 
to die of hunger, he would have killed himself to aupp^M 
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the royal needs. Then arose the nice qiiestion for c 
Was Buicide, comiaitted under such circumstances, justifi* 
able ? The Compte de Cramail repeated the case of con- 
science devised hy the royal ingenuity to M, de Hauranne, 
who, freah from schools, where such difficulties formed a 
recognised part of the moral and logical trai uing, addressed 
himself to the singular prohlem with eager ingenuity, and 
produced the treatise above mentioned, in which are enu- 
merated thirty-four cases of justifiable suicide. In subse- 
quent years, when the searching irony of Pascal had poured 
unwelcome day upon the mysteries of Jesuit casuistry, the 
enemies of Port Koyal disinterred, with joyful malignity, 
this io^cal jeu d'esprit of the foimder of the hated school 
of theologians. Yet, if the work were now accessible, it 
might possibly be difficult to draw "the line between the 
ingenious suj^sitions of the logician and the serious con- 
clusions of a mind naturally addicted to paradox. For 
again in 1617, JVL de liaui'anne amused the theological 
world of France by his " Apology for Henri Louis Chateig- 
nier de la Rochepozai, Bishop of Poitiera, against those who 
say that it is not permitted to Ecclesiastics to have recourse 
to arms in case of necessity."* M. de Poitiers, the friend 
and patron of our yet eccentric theologian, had vigorously 
wielded the secular arm against the Protestants, and him- 
self headed a charge of cavalry against them in the streets 
of his own episcopal city. The book cites a portentous list 
of prelates who had shown themselves men of valoui', and 
of course goes back for precedents as far as Samuel and / 
Abraham, not forgetting the Maccabees by the way. f ~ 

It is uncertain whether the friendship between M. t 
Haiu-anne and ComeUus Jansen, so fruitful in consequences 

* "Apologia pour Henri Lonia Chateignicr dc la Rochcpoiai, ET^que 
Poition, oonlro cenx qui diaent qu'il n'est pas perniis anx Ecclfaiastique^ 
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to themselves and the Church, was commenced at Louvain I 
or in Paris. We do know, however, that Janseo visited' j 
the latter city ahout 1605, when an intimate acquaintance' 1 
between the former fellow-stud ents was either formed o 
renewed. " This great, and for the most part unconsciou 
hereaiarch, since his main work was only posthumously ( 
published, was bom in 1585, at Accoy, a vill^e near'i 
Leerdam, in Holland. His parents were peasants of a 
grade of society so humble as not to be distinguished by a 
surname. His father was Jan Ottosen, John the son of 
Otto ; and be, in bis turn, was known as Cornelius, son of j 
Jan. Long after bis death the Jesuits pretended to dis-* 1 
cover that his family had once adopted the reformed reli- j 
gion, and insinuated that their great enemy was himself 1 
no better than a Calvinist in disguise. But none of the J 
few facts which have been preserved in relation to Jansen's' I 
origin and earlylife, lend any countenance to this hypothesis. M 
At the age of seventeen he was sent to the CatholicUiiiveraity« 
of Louvain, where he studied with such assiduity and suc>'<l 
cess as to be publicly declared the first student of his year^fl 
His industry appears, however, to have overtasked hU^ 
bodily strength ; for, at the conclusion of his course, hm-M 
was recommended to proceed, for the benefit of his health^ 
to Paris, where, for the first time, we hear of him in con-'fl 
nectiou with St. Cyran.f M 

An ardent friendship soon sprang up between twofl 
men of tempers so congeniaJ, occupied with the samvl 
studies. Their worldly circumstances were indeed dissinu-a 
lar; but the social position of St. Cyran was soon used t^l 
obtain for his friend a tutorship in a wealthy family, whioh'l 
supplied the necessary means for his continued sojourn iuM 
Paris. Theology, in the various forms in which the schooU I 

* An ingeniona anngram of Conicllna JanwnluB. which bcnrt ioMradlM 
mwks oFJaauit aulhorahip. is "Calvini kdsus in ore.'' ^ 
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men presented that science, was tlie object of their read- 
ings and diacussioQB ; but after a time the eager stiidenta, 
failing to alake their thirst at these st^nant and shaltow 1 
pools, resolved to emancipate themselves from the usual I 
routine of instruction, and to seek, after their own faahion, 
a well of purer waters. And in the year 1611 they left the I 
capital, and established themselves in scholastic seclusion.' I 
at Champre, a house by the sea-side near Bayonne, with the 
avowed purpose of wholly devoting themselves to the study 
of St. Augustine. They had found that the schoolmen 
bowed reverently to the authority of the bishop of Hippo, 
as a mightier doctor than themselves, and in the true. I 
spirit of scientific research they hastened to what seemed'' 
to them the fountain-head of knowledge. And however 
the Protestant theologian may regret that they did not 
pursue this principle to its legitimate results, and make 
the Scriptures themselves the object of systematic study, J 
it is impossible not to confess that there is something almoBfefl 
sublime in the aspiration a,fter religious truth which in- 
duced these friends, in the first flower of their stJengt 
and reputation, to leave the market where talent might 
buy preferment, and to meditate for five long years upon. ] 
the mystic pages of the great Latin Father. Their & 
duity in study was of no common order. Lancelot, the 
pupil, whose grateful pen has perpetuated the virtues of 
St Cyran, tells us that he had seen a chair with a reading 
desk attached, in which Jansen was said to have passed days 
and nights, snatching only a brief sleep in the intervals of 
study. A game at shuttlecock alternated, we are told, 
with a chapter of Augustine, and the skill of the friends 
was as conspicuously displayed in wielding the battledore 
as in interpreting a knotty passage on Grace and Election. 
And Madame de Hauranne often remonstrated with her son, 
who was the rohuster of the two, and warned him, that if 
he did not take heed, he would kill the good Fleming witha 
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over study. Even here, however, their merits did not 
escape recognition. The Bishop of Bayonne gave De 
Hauranne a canonry in his cathedral, and appointed Jan- 
sen principal of a projected college ; hut the elevation of 
the prelate, in 1616, to the archbishopric of Tours, inter- 
posed an obstacle to the execution of these plans, Jansen 
returned to Loiivain, where we find him in May 1617. De 
Hauranne betook himself to Poitiers, and in 1 620, received 
from the bishop of that city the abbey of St. Cyran, on the 
borders of Berri and Touraine, the only church preferment 
which he ever desired or accepted." 

It was at Poitiers, in the month of August, 1620, that 
M, d'Andilly, the elder brother of Angelique and Agn^ 
Amauld, first saw St. Cyran. Each of them had long been 
known to the Bishop of Aire, who now, in making them 
known to each other, declared to D'Andilly that he gave 
him, in this new friend, a treasure beyond price. " He 
then went out," Bays D'Andilly, "and left ua alone : and 
I these few words being suificient to unite us, our friendship 
(began from that moment; and up to the time of M. de St. 
I 'Cyran's death, continued to be as complete aa it isposaible 
in this world for friendship to be."f In another place he 
itpeaks of " M. de St. Cyran, who was my other sell"."} And 
that this friendship was recognised by others as the perfect 
amity it was, the following anecdote may testify, ^Tien 
St. Cyran died, in 1643, Madame de Guemene besought 
the Queen Mother, Anne of Austria, to give his prefer- 
ment to his nephew, M. de Barcos. The request was 
granted, with the words, " What would M. d'Andilly say if 
I refused this favour to the nephew of one whom he loved 
60 much?". Upon hearing of this, D'Andilly thought it 
necessary to go to the Palais Boyal, to thank the Queeu iq.J 
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peraoD. "Then you loved M, de St. Cyran?" she said. 
"I was under such obligations to him, madame," answered 
D'Andilly, "that I loved him more than life; and more 
than thia, he has bequeathed to me his heart, and that 
I esteem a greater thing " . . . . Upon which the Queen 
interrupted him, and pointing to the young Louis XIV., 
whom she held by the hand, finished the sentence, — "a 
gi-eater thing than to be thaW^* 

The electric chain, which was destined to connect the 
Augustinian theology with the reformed sisterhood of Port 
Hoyal was now complete.f The ideas which had been 
sown in the minds of St. Cyran and Jansen during their 
studious retreat at Bayonne, began to germinate under the 
influence of a frequent and intimate correspondence, while 
the new views of tnith and duty, in proportion as they as- 
sumed their full magnitude and true relations in the minds 
of the friends, were transmitted to D'Andilly, who was so 
closely connected with both the active and the monastic 
life of Paris. In some aspects this conjunction of the 
student, the ecclesiastic, and the courtier is singular enough. 
Jansen, in his professor's chair at Louvain, was engaged in 
the entirely abstract and critical task of extracting the 
essence of pure doctrine from the pages of Augustine ; St. 
Cyran, directing chosen consciences and anonymously 
mingling in weighty controversies from his almost monastic 
abode io the heart of Paris, was collecting a small band of 
disciples, apt to receive and defend the new truths ; while 
the office which D'Andilly filled was that of mediator be- 
tween his friends and a court which cared for none of 
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these things, and hateil reform in the Church only le^ 
than innovation in the State. 

When the union of thought and desire, which lies at 
the foundation of a friendship like this, issues in union of 
purpose and action, and a new direction is given to the 
current of religious conviction, nothing is more common 
than for euemies or vulgar critics to suspect the existence 
of a plot or secret scheme for the attainment of unworthy 
ends. And thus, ahout the year 1655, started into life the 
story of the conspiracy of Bourg Fontaine. In 1621, about 
the end of summer (so at least a repentant witness of the 
scene asserted to the Jesuit author of the tale), sis or seven 
persons assembled at Bourg Fontaine, in the forest of 
Villera Cotterets, for the purpose of planning a religious 
revolution. The objects of the conspiracy-^ objects for 
which the pious sisters of Port Royal laboured and suf- 
fered, — " were to destroy belief in the mystery of the In- 
carnation ; to reduce the Gospel to tlie level of an apo- 
cryphal history, to exterminate the Christian religion, 
and to elevate Deism upon its ruins."" Even thirty yeare 
after the alleged cabal was formed, the scruples or fears of 
the informer decided hira to designate the principal members 
of it only by the initials of their names ; and the joy of 
the Jansenists was not small when their enemies committed 
the absurd blunder of interpreting A. A. by Antoine 
Amauld, who was, in 1621, a boy of only nine years 
of age. Still such a mistake as this by no means proves 
that the story, however distorted by par^ malignity, bad 
no foundation in fact. A. A. may as well stand fop 
Arnauld d'Andilly as for Antoine Aiuanld, and the fact of 
an interview between Jansen and St. Cyran, in 1621, at 
Boiu^ Fontaine, is not rendered impossible by any t: 
rical considerations. There is, indeed, much in the c 
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spondence of the friends which, shows that aei^ntiag. The ' 
for the exercise of theological influence were not i- 
from their minds. The "Augustinus," the famous work to"-* 
which Jansen devoted his life, appears to have heen planned i 
with the assistance of St. Cyran, who was kept accurately I 
informed of its progress. Not was ita author unawaro.B 
that the views of Christian doctrine which it set forth | 
were likely to excite the fiercest opposition among orthodos \ 
theologians. In a letter, dated March 5th, 1621, he 
writes, — " I dare not confess to any one what I think, iii I 
accordance with the principles of St. Augustine, of many 
of the theological opinions of this age, especially of those 
in regard to grace and predestination, for fear lest at Rome 
they should treat me aa they have done others, hefore the 
whole matter arrives at maturity. , , . These studies 
have entirely destroyed the amhition which might have led 
me to desire a professor's chair in the university ; for I s 
clearly that 1 must either hold my peace or incur much 
danger by speaking, my conscience not permitting me to 
betray what I know to be the truth. But God can change 
the course of events whenever He thinks fit.''* 

In the lives of the two friends, also, it is not difficult to j 
trace a similarity of purpose, not to say a commimity of 
design. Jansen, on his retui-n to Louvain, in 1617, waa I 
appointed principal of a newly-fonnded college, where he J 
led a quiet academic life, till, in \Q3f, he obtained the I 
professorship of theology in the university. It is true that i 
to some extent he appeal's to have united the qualities of ] 
the diplomatist and man of affairs with those of the stu- . 
deut; for on two occasions, in 1624, and again in 1626, 
the university sent him to Madi-id, to take charge of some j 
delicate negotiations with the Spanish court. And again^ 
when war was declared against France, in 1635, he pub- j 
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the title of "Mars Gallicus," a vehement 
upon the policy of Cardinal Eicheheu, especially in 
uniting the interests of the Moat Christian King with those 
of Protestant allies, a work which not improbably earnerl 
for him the bisliopric of Ypres, to which he was elerated 
Hoon after its publication. Still, in spite of these inter- 
ruptions, his life was wholly academie. His less known 
theological works, expositions of the Pentateuch ami of 
the Four Gospels, consist of hie professorial lectures. In 
preparation for his " Augustinus," he had read through, he 
tells us, the whole of Augustine's voluminous works ten 
several times, and the treatises against the Pela^ans not 
less than thirty times. Had he been ca-st upon a desert 
island, he thought he could have passed bis life happily in 
the sole company of hia favourite author ; and wished that 
he could follow, like the cranes, in the sun's track, and 
pursue hia reading where the days were longest.* Sj 
Cyran, on the contrary, endeavoured to do his part to" 
the reform in life and doctrine in quite another way. 
reputation for erudition was not less than that of J; 
Sicheheu is said once to have pointed him out to a 
' liant throng of courtiers, as "the most learned man 
Europe." His writings also were not without effect upon 
the controvei'siea of his age, though now entirely forgotten. 
His was the force of character. He lived somewhat 
obscurely in Paris, a simple abbe, steadfastly rejecting all 
offers of preferment, and yet wielding so strong a secret 
influence, that even Richelieu began to suspect and fear 
I him. They had known one another of old, when St. Cyran 
had lived with the BLsbop of Poitiers, and the great Car- 
dinal had held the neighboiu'iug see of Lu9on. And from 
Kichelieu, who knew the value of the man, and desired 
attract him to bis service, or at least to bribe him 
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ueuti-ality, offers of preferment were not wanting. The I 
first appointment proffered was that of almoner to the J 
Princesa Henrietta Maria, about to proceed to Englajid its I 
the wife of Charles I. ; but St. Cyran declined the honour- I 
able baruahment. Five several offers of bishoprics — eight, . 
if we may trust the affectionate record of Lancelot, — en- 
countered the same reply ; till at last Richelieu, not un- ' 
justifiably, began to think that the plans and hopes of one 
who despised such honours must be vast and dangerous 
indeed. Meanwhile, St. Oyran was slowly and secretly i 
ascending the only eminence which he coveted. Much j 
of what was noblest in church and state began to gather I 
round him, and to look up to him. He was the intimate 
iHend of Berulle, the first general of the Congregation of 
the OratoTy in France; he was the efficient helper of Vin- 
cent de Paul, the founder of the Sisterhood of Mercy. And , 
he enjoyed the dangerous honour of having already drawn / 
upon himself the implacable hostility of the Society of 
Jesus.* 

The origin of this hatred is to be sought in two contro- 
versies, in each of which the Jesuits had found themselves 
face to face with a doughty anonymous opponent, whom 
the universal opinion of the Gallican Church identified 
with St.Cyran, OuePere Garasse, whom Bayle facetiously 
calls " the Helen of the Jesuit and Janseniet war," pub- 
lished, in 1626, a weighty folio, with the portentous title, 
"La Somme Theologique des V^rites Capitales de la Reli- 
gion Chretienne."' An extract from his preface may give- 
some idea of the way in which this jocose theologian ad- 
dressed himself to the fundamental truths of Christianity : — 
" The birth of my book in sonne sort resembles that of the 
Emperor Commodus : some desire it, some fear it, and 
some look upon it as a veiy imimportant matter." And 
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again, in another place : " As to my manner of writing, I 
shall only say one word, — I try to write concisely, and, ae 
far as may be, with no metaphorical disguise. I know that 
it is not easy to do so, for I think that metaphors, like 
women, are necessary evils." When to a style like this were 
added perversions of Scripture, misquotations of theFathers, 
erroneous statemeots of Catholic dogma, it appeared neces- 
sary to St. Cyran, if only for the honour of French theology, 
to expose so ignorant a pretender. Accordingly, in 1626, 
a work bearing the feigned name of Alexander de I'Exclusse, 
and dedicated to Cardinal Richelieu, issued from the Pa- 
risian press, under the title "La Somme des Fautes et 
Fausset^s capitales contemiea en la Somme Theologique du 
I Pdre Francois Gaiasse." The refutation was complete, 
i but not on that account more acceptable to the Society. 
1 They made many vain efforts to prevent the publication of 
\ St Cyran 's hook, and laid up the indignity in their hearts, 
! when theological France greeted its appearance with a shout 
' of scorn and laughter againat the unlucky Garaase, and the 
Sorbonne ratified by its formal censure the verdict of pub- 
lic opinion. Yet the after history of the vanquished con- 
troversialist is at least a proof that Christian heroism does 
not always disdain the companionship even of theological 
Conceit, TheSocietythoughtit expedient to station Gi 
' in the comparative obscurity of Poitiers, where he volun- 
. tarily undertook the care of the patients in a plague hospil 
I and bravely encountered the almost certain death which 
' had gone half way to meet.* 

The aecood controversy in whichStC^yrau and theJesuits 
ranged themselves on opposite sides, was not only more 
important in itself, but has a peculiar interest for English 
readers. Inl625, a few weeks before the death of James I., 
Pope Urban VIIL, rightly concluding from the arbitrary 
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temper of the Stuarts, and Prince Charles' projected I 
alliances with the Catholic royal families of Spain and ■ 
France, that the time was come for the Church to reassert ■■ 
some of her ancient claims to English allegiance, conse- I 
crated one Eichard Smith, Bishop of Chalcedon inpartibue, 1 
ordinary and vicar-general of the whole island. We soon I 
after find him, according to Fuller", " appearing in hia J 
■pontificalihus in Lancashire, with his mitre and crosier, to I 
the wonder of poor people, and conferring orders and the fl 
like." A proclamation was, however, soon issued, offering J 
a reward of 100/. for his apprehension, and the aggressiToH 
bishop found it expedient to take refuge in France. Bu^H 
not till his presence in England bad given occasion to a vioiJH 
lent controversy among his co-rehgionists. The Eeforma- 
tion had in its course swept away the episcopal organisation 
of the Catholic Church, which has only been restored inl 
our own day ; and England was a country in which the 
emissaries of Eome needed all the self-devotion and 
independent fertility of resource, characteristic of thei 
successful missionary. And the members of the variouelJ 
monastic orders, the regular clergy as they were caUed,|fl 
and especially the Society of Jesus, had claimed and ocou-J 
pied this sphere of operation. They were not, therefore, 
now prepared to submit themselves to episcopal control,, 
which at once abridged their ecclesiastical privileges and| 
functions, and drew to itself a proportion of the contribu-. 
tiona of the faithful. The result was an attack both upon 
the bishop himself, and the validity of his appointment. 
He appealed to the assembly of French clergy to support 
hie pretensions, and in virtue of some old official connection 
with Eichelieu, was able to enlist on his side the good offices 
of the ^l-powerfiil Cardinal. 

Episcopal rights were a subj ect of peculiar interest to the 
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French clergy; for a bishop in France chiimed a Hnd of 
modified independence of the Pope, which formed no unim- 
portant item in the often-contested liberties of the Gallican 
Chiirch. And just at this juncture, a combatant, who took 
the name of Petnis Aurelius, and who wrote in Latin, 
stepped into the arena, and in four or five short treatises, 
vigorously defended the claims of the Bishop of Chalcedon, 
and episcopal privileges in g-eneral. Never was theological 
^ victory more complete. Each successive blow against 
the Jesuits was greeted with delighted applause. The 
Roman Catholic Church in England addressed to the 
unknown Aurelius a warm letter of thanks. The 
clergy of France, in their assembly of 1635, repaid 
to the printer the cost of the various publications, and 
appointed a committee to discover and bring to light the 
anonymous benefactor of the Church. The assembly of 
1641 ordered the publication, at its own expense, of a 
second edition, which was issued in the following year, with 
a title-page adorned with allegorical designs and appro- 
priate mottos. It is unnecessary to pursue further the his- 
tory of this once-celebrated book. For some years it was 
alt«matelyreprinted and repudiated by successive assemblies, 
and at last dropped quietly into the forgetfuiness which 
awaits all purely controversial literature.* 

Though St.Cyranreaped, both for himself and his fiiends, 
the abundant harvest of hatred, which the Jesuits sowed 
for the unknown Petrus Aurelius, he could never be in- 
duced to admit hia identity with that renowned oontrover- 
^Jialist. Sometimes he replied to the inquiries of his friends 
on this head bya direct negntive; sometimes he contented 
himself with a dexterous evasion. M. de Barcos, 
nephew and intimate friend, denied hia uncle's authors 
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nf these celebrated pamphlets, both orally and ii 
writings. At tiie same time it must be confesBed that 
is a reserve, a want of esplicitnese in these denials, which ■ 
still leaves room for the belief that the conjecture of all 
theological France was not without foundation. We ant 
told, for instance, that on one occasion, when M. Amauld, 
the Princesse de Guemene, and some other pei-sons of dis- 
tinction, were pressing M. de St. Cyran to declare himself 
the author, he said, as if unable to rid himself of their 
importunity in any other way, "Well, we must call my 
Bephew, and hear his opinion upon it." M. de Barcoa was 
accordingly sent for, and having learned what had passed, 
said laughingly, " You, Sir, you declare yourself the 
author? But what if, after that, the real Aiu-elius wer6 
to appear? " Upon which St. Cyran turned to his friend% 
with, "You hear what my nephew says — we cannot go 
further than that."* The reeult was, we are told, to con- 
firm the opinion, which probably accords i^ost with facts, 
that the nephew was so far concerned in the actual writing 
of the work, a& to justify the uncle in his formal deniaL 
And the whole transaction is in harmony with the peculiar 
reserve which characterised St~ Cyran. " If AureliuB," 
aays Lancelot, " has, in the face of God, hidden himself in 
such a manner as to remain unknown to all the world 
to the present hour, M. de St. Cyran also had no more in- 
violable rule than this of secrecy in his works. So that he 
sometimes said that the onlymeans of drawing down ableaa- 
ing upon books, was to communicate more with God than, 
with men, by writing more in imitation of the authors of the 
sacred volume, and often watering them with silent prayer."f 
He had reached what appears to have been a true 
tion of self in this respect. If any work for God were 
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1 we!l done, it was the Divine grace which had i 
\ co-operated to its performauce, and the human inBtmmei 
was nothing, and Ibrh than nothing. A ancere convictios 
I that in this denial of self was a perennial fountain of moral 
strength, may probahly atKount for his repeated refusals of 
preferment. He lived a hermit's life in the very heart of 
Paris. It was not easy to gain admittance to his society, 
harder still to win his confidence. Yet all the while, by 
two engines of influence, education and confession, he was 
preparing a school of followers, who revered him as a 
father, and looked upon his memory as that of a saint and 
a martyr. He had undertaken the education of his nephewa 
from averyearlyage;andM.deBarcosand another had been 
pupils of Jansen at Loiivaiii. He was also accustomed to 
select sLich children of his friends as he hoped might not 
disappoint his espectatiouB, and either send them to his 
abbey of 8t. Cyran to be treated according to his peculiar 
views ; or t-o employ in the task of tuition, imder his own 
eye, such of his disciples as he judged most qualified by 
nature for it. This, as we shall hereafter see, was the 
I origin of the celebrated schools of Port Royal. 

But it was as a director of consciences that St. Cyran 
'i most displayed his wonderful powers of impressing and in- 
' fluencing men. He profoundly appreciated that great 
Scriptural truth expressed in the parable of the leaven, that 
society is to be regenerated in the individual, and at once 
fl&w how advantageous a position for the perfor 
this work is occupied by the Roman Catholic 
This converting of souls, one by one, might perhaps be but 
a slow process, but it was still the only process by which 
God's kingdom could be effectually helped; and the flame 
of Christian love and zeal, once lighted in a noble breast, 
■"■uld leap kindling from heart to heart. In St. Cyran 
I • Lsncelifi good side of the practice of confession ; foc_ 
vol. 1. pp. 327— 33*. his penitents is that of the strong \ 



the steady judgment, the devout soul, towards weak, ii 
staat miods, alteruating often between carelessness and I 
fanaticism. MTiile, above all, hia stem conscientiousness is I 
always conspicuous. No famous name among the French ' 
divines stands so free as his from all suspicion of cowardly 
accommodation to the feelings of the great. Perhaps he 
knew that the episcopal palace of Bayonne might expose 
him to temptations which would not approach his humble 
lodging opposite the gate of the Chartreux, Not so wisely 
chose Francis de Sales, Bossuet, Fen^lon, Massdlon. 

We are not without particulars of St. Cyran's method il 
the conduct of souls, in one or two instances, which may | 
serve to exliibit the moderation and practical good a 
which he brought to this very delicate task. La Sceur ] 
Marie Claire de Jesus Christ was the fifth surviving I 
child of Antoine Arnauld and Catherine Marion. Shft 
had been brought np from an early i^e under the super- 
intendence of La Mere Angelique, had taken the veil at 
Port Royal, and, while still very young, liad occupied the 
'""difficult post of mistress of the novices at Maubuisson. At 
a later period she had been among the most devoted ad- I 
mirers of M. de Langres, and, while the attempt to found I 
the Order of the St. Sacrement ran its brief course in Paris, 
had been one of the colony from Port Koyal who were 1 
imder his immediate control at the abbey of Tard. And j 
so great was his iuflueuce over her, that, even after hia I 
connection with Port Royal had finally ceased, she joined J 
the petty clique in (us favour, headed by Madame de Pont- I 
carr^, and exhibited, for the first time since the JournSe 1 
du Griiichet-, the spectacle of the Arnauld family divided ! 
against itself. La M^re Agn^s, then abbess, took, at last, j 
the decisive course of requesting M. de Langres to discon- 1 
tinue his visits, and, at the same time, of forbidding any 
of the coramimity to correspond with him. Tiien, but 
only after a considerable interval, the natural influence 



of her Bisters, and of M. d'Andilly, began to assert He 
over the mind of Soeur Marie Claire, and she consented' 
once more to accommodate herself to the rigid simplicity 
of the reformed monastery, and to place herself in the 
hands of the new director, M. de St. Cyran. She wrotd. g 
to him a letter, full of penitence, in which she besouf 
his advice and guidance. He came, but not till six montfa 
had passed away, anxious, perhaps, that the new imp] 
siona and intentions might be firmly fixed in 1 
before be appeared to give them a definite form and dire 
tion. One day (I quote from the notes of hia coe 
made by the penitent herself)' he accosted her somewhf 
roughly as follows : — " I neither wished nor intended i 
see you. I came with another thought, hut when I h 
been in the church, I foimd myself compelled to ask i 
you. You are under no obligation except to God. 
the day of St, Ignatius the Martyr: he was a remarki 

I saint. Well, what do you want? I am here to heal j 

I Bhow your wounds." 

After some conversation aa to her stat« of mind, he sud^4 

I " You must examine yourself before God, whether you h 
really been that which you have made yourself app( 
Sometimes extravagance hurries the mind to say what it 
does not believe, and to pursue what it does not approve. 
We must make this distinction." . . . . " It is needful 
that external acts of repentance should flow from an in- 
ward sentiment, and that one should correspond with the 
other. For one must take care not to testify outwardly 
more of the feeling than really exists within." Again — 
" Beware of exaggeration ; there is most humility in a sim- 
ple confereion. One need not examine oneself to remember 
important sins : their impression is not effaced, for it 1 
longs to the very immortality of the soul. Present yotu 
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self before G-od without either thoughts or words : He will 
imderetand you well enough." 

How full of practical wisdom is the following : — "It is 
a great mistake to eouduct all souls in the same way : every 
soul ought to have rules for itself. Many things may be 
safely done by innocent souls, which would he dangerous 
to such as have been wounded by sin, and although healed 
by repentance, are not exempt from weaknesses which their 
sins have leil behind. A soldier, who has been severely 
wounded, though his wounds may have been thoroughly 
healed, feels changes of weather for the rest of his life : 
and, if he prize his health, does not expose himself to fog 
and enow, as another might do with impunitj'. I cannot, 

therefore, leave you full liberty of conscience. 

The way is narrow — it is deceit to make it wide. In short, 
the first rule of peace is, that he who has sinned in doing 
unlawfid things, should abstain even from lawful ones." 

Many single sentences and axioms are worthy of being 
detached from their places in this sagacious exhortation : — 
" We must come living to penitence. This is the reason 
■why I made you wait so long. I have let you hve : for 

five months now, you have lived a spiritual life." 

" I do not want the grief which shows itself in the senses : 
beware of your tears. I want neither looks, nor sighs, nor 
gestures : but a silence of spirit which forbids all move- 
ment. Pray to God : and be God's without affectation." 

She had begged to he allowed to testify her humility, 
by assuming the habit and labours of a lay sister : he says : 

— "We will make you a lay sister, this Lent 

You will have work to do, but not too much, that you may 
be able to persevere. It is contrary to humility to vriah to 
do extraordinary things. We are not saints, merely for 
doing as saiuta do. We must keep ourselves in a humble 
mediocrity, and hve in a certain disguise, which suffers 
only what is commonplace to appear in us. You must 
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render yourself the equal of the lay eistera in all thinj 
only you must try to be the humblest of them all." 

On a subsequent occasion, he said, to support her under 
an affliction which is often felt by the penitent : — " We 
must forget the past. If it waa necessary to think of our 
old sins, none of us could be happy. I am nowaya content 
with a hope which is effectiial only to hinder despair : we 
need a firm and constant hope in God, who is as infinitely 
gracious to souls which are in the true way, as He ia infinitely 
severe and terrible to those which follow the false. He 
who has commanded us not to look back, when we have 
put our hands to the plougin, does as He would have us do : 
He does not regard the past sins of a soul which seeks His 

And once more, the following passage seems to me to 
rise to a sublime height of Christian wisdom and eloquence : 
— " You wish me to give you an assurance of your safety 
(5«« je V0U8 assure voire eoyiditwn). I do not like this 
request. Souls which are truly God's ought to hawe neither 
assurance nor foresight : they ought to act by faith, which 
has neither clear sight nor assurance of the consequences 
of good works. They look to God, and follow Him every 
moment, depending upon the circumstances which His pro- 
vidence calls into being. I would not williugly know what 
I shall do when I leave this place. We are commanded to 
ask God for daily bread, — that is, Hie grace — only every 
day : but I should wish to ask Him for it every hour. A 
Christian soul needs an unparalleled and universal flexibi- 
lity. It ought to know how to pass from rest to labour, 
from labour to rest : from prayer to action, from action to 
prayer: loving nothing, cleaving to nothing: able to do 
everything, and able also to do nothing when sickness 
or obedience stays it — remaining useless with peace and 
joy. For there is an advanti^ also, in cessation &oni_ 
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work ; and often enough, wliiie we are working, we ai 
God's aight, doing notiiing,"'" 

A word or two as to the coimection of St. Cyran with the 
Princesse de Guemeue, may serve to ahow how clear-sighted 
and uncompromising he could be in his relations to the I 
great. This lady was the widow of Louis de Rohan, Prince 
de Guemene, famous in the scandalous chronicles of tho 
time aa among the most fascinating and complaisaQt of her 
sex. The unhappy Due de Montmoren^i, who was he- 
headed at Toulouse, in 1632, had been her lover, and 
Kicheheu, who hated her, for having, aa he thought, | 
thwarted hia designs upon Anne of Austria, did his best to | 
procure the publication of her letters which were taken 
with the Duke. It may have been the recollection of j 
Montmorenfi, or the consciousness of the Cai'dinal's hatred, 
which in 1639, added such weight to the pioua exhoi-tationa I 
of her platonic lover, D'Andilly, that she began to visit 
Port Royal : to hold long conferences with the uuns : to ask ] 
their advice : at last to apply to them for a confessor : 
and to announce her intention of retiring from the great 
world. St. Cyran had been already carried off to Vin- 
cennes, but he was persuaded to correspond with the Prin- 
cess, who was put under the immediate direction of Sing- I 
lin.f It is needless to tell how the accomplished female 
courtier deluded the simple nuns with the story of a con- 
Tersion which was, perhaps, never more than half unreal : 
how the acuter Angeliqiie writea to and of her in a spirit I 
of charity, which expects Httle while it hopes all things : 
how for many years the excitements of devotion and of dis- I 
aipation alternately carry off the victory, and the fickle I 
lady is gay at the court, or doleful at Port Royal : till the { 
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aad end of her youngest son, beheaded for high treason in 
1 674, tamea her wild spirit at last, and she dies a worn out, 
broken-hearted woman. But it ia inatructive to mark the 
/attitude assumed towards her from the very first by her 
icoufeesors. Singlin writes to Lancelot, not without a touch 
I of irony, that, " if she continued in her then disposition, 
/ it would be the greatest miracle of grace that bad appeared 
/ in the Church for a long time."' St. Cyran from his pri- 
/ son warns La M6re Angelique, that the Princesa'a " high 
/ birth and vast wealth would prove, according to the Gospel, 
great hindrances to her perfect conversion," and adds ex- 
pressively, " All that I can say to you is, that what she 
tells you of her present disposition, which comes doubtless 
from the grace of God, is in her soul like a spark of fire, 
which has been lighted upon an icy pavement, and is blown 
\ upon by all the winds of heaven."t And this terrible fi- 
gure is justified by a curious passage which was published 
in the " Memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz," long after both 
confesaors had been taken to their rest. " Just, a fortnight 
before this adventiu^," says the profligate churchman, 
" the devil had appeared to Madame La Princesse de Gue- 
m^ne, called \ip by the conjuration of M. d'Andilly, to 
frighten his penitent, with whom he was more in love than 
I, but always in God, and quite spiritually. I, on my part, 
called up a demon who appeared to her in a much milder 
and more agreeable form, and at the end of six weeke, 
drew her out of Port Eoyal : whither, however, she mode 
from time to time what ought to be called escapades rather 
than retreats," J 

A singular illustration, truly, of the ubiquity of 1 
Church : St. Cyran conducting his penitent from his ( 

/• Lancelot, Tol. i. p. 327. 
t St". BcuTC, vol. i. p. 375. 
t Mem. (Ill Canlical de Itctz CMJchaud ct PuujouUl, vol. i.), p. 91, i 



at Vincennea : and De Eetz gaiaing admittance by the back J 
stairs, U) aid the good work in another way I J 

The infliienee of yt. Cyian was thus quietly extendii^ 1 
itself in ever-widening circles, when in 1637, the eyes ot j 
all Paris were suddenly directed towards hun and the I 
monastery of Port Eoyal, by an event which proved to be I 
a more than nine days' wonder. This was the conversion J 
of Antoiae le Maitre. I 

I have already related how Angelique Amauld bewailed I 
at first the hard fate which consigned her to the cloister, I 
while her elder eister Gatlierin« was introduced by the gata I 
of marriage to the pleasures of the world. Before long, | 
however, Catherine le Slaitre had better cause to envy the I 
peaceful monotony of Port Eoyal. Her husband, Ibsoo le I 
MMtre, while carefid to observe the outward decencies of i 
society, secretly rendered her Life miserable by his infideli- 1 
ties and ill treatment. For seven years she suffered in 1 
dlence, when, at last, a dangerous illness induced her to J 
Open her heart to her mother. M. Arnauld instantly ap- j 
pealed to the law to protect his daughter; notwithstanding J 
the husband's caution, procured conclusive evidence of his J 
vices; wrung out of him, in open court, a profession of 1 
Protestantism ; and, in short, prosecuted the matter with I 
Buch vigour, as in the course of ten days to obtain seven | 
Buccessive decrees, which finally empowered him to assume I 
the guardianship of Madame le Maitre and her five eons. I 
Till the death of her father, Madame le Maitre remained j 
in his house ; then, after a time, she retired to Port Hoyal 
de Paris, whence she was able to overlook the education of 
her boys ; took a vow of perpetual chastity at the hands of 
Francis de Pales, and waited only for her husband's death 
to assume the veil with her sisters.* 
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The eldest of her children, Antoine le Maitre, was Q 
cated for the bar, and soon promised to rival, if t 
surpass, the fame of hia grandfather Arnaidd and great- 
grandiather Marion. Hia career was, from the beginning, 
a continued triumph. The courts were crowded when it 
WHS known that he was to plead. The celebrated preachers 
of the metropolis put off their services that they might 
hear him, and themselves be spiired the mortification of 
preaching to empty benches. At the age of twenty-eight, 
he had already been appointed Conaeiller d' Etat, with a 
pension, and not long after refused the post of Avocat-Ge- 
neral to the Parliament of Metz. About the same time, 
Seguier, Chancellor of France, took him under his special 
protection, and, on entering upon his office, chose him to 
make the formal harangues which introduced the highest 
legal dignitary of the kingdom to the Courts and Parlia- 
ment of Paris. A friend, whose name is not preserved, 
went so far as to declare to his brother De Sa^ii, that the 
applause bestowed upon Le Maitre was preferable even to 
the glory of the great cardinal, for it was the evident reward 
of merit, and not, like the latter, the subject of hatred and 
envy. And yet when we read these celebrated speeches, 
which the author revised and published long afterwards, 
they only furnish a fresh illustration of the fact that, in 
eloquence at least, merit is not always to be measured by 
popular applause. In the next century, Voltaire says of 
him, with the true Voltairean sneer", — "He was an advo- 
cate, and considered to be very eloquent, till he so far 
yielded to vanity as to pubhsh his speeches, when men thought 
so no longer.'' " D'Aguesseau," says St^. Beuvef, " in the 
Fourth Instruction to bis son, recommends to him some of 
Le Maitie'fl speeches, where he would find excellences which 
make it a subject of regret that bis eloquence was not bold 
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enough to walk alone, unencumbered by the numerous train 
of orators, historians, and fathera of the Church", which it 
always carries after it." Many of these quotations were in 
all likelihood added by the penitent at a subsequent period, 
as if to justify and sanctify a too exclusively literary publi- 
cation; but a goodly number of poetical and mythological 
flowers were certainly the oratoc's own. Mars and Neptune, 
for instance, interfere ou behalf of a servant girl who had 
been seduced by the son of a locksmith. And then follow 
many examples more of the singular taste of the agcf 

■ This -was not peculiar to Le Maitrc. An epigrammatic phrase of the 
time declares "that the preachers qnoto the classics, and the lawyers Ihe 
fathers." 

■f Fontaine, Mfm. ponr servir i I'Hiflt. de P. E., vol. i. pp. S22, 52*. 
Lancelot, toI. i. p. 312. Tho foUowing it Mr. BaUum's judicious catimale 
or Lb Maitra's orator7 : " Tho forensic speechM of Le Miiiiro are noro clo- 
quant, in a popular aense of the word, more ardent, more imaginaiive tlian 
thoie of Patru ; the one addresses tho judges alone, the other has a, view 
to the andience ; ihe odb seeks the success of his cause alone, the oihertliat 
and his own gloij together. The one ivill he more prixed bj the lovers of 
legal reaBoning, the other bj the majoricj of mirnkmd. The one more re- 
minda is of the orationB of Demoelhcnes for his private clienti, tho other of 
thoec of Cicero. Le Moiire is fervent aod brilliant, be hurrieauswith bimi 
in alt bfs pleadings, warmth is his first characteristic and a certain elegance 
is the second. In the power of statement I do not perceive that he is in- 
ferior to I'sCm ; botli are excellent. Wherever great moral or social topics, 
or extensive views of history and human natorc, can be emplojred, Le Sfaitre 
lias the advantage. Both are concise, relatively to the common verbosity 
of the bar ; but Le Maitro has much more that might he retreticlied, not 
that it is redutidant in expression, but uoneceesary in substance. This is 
owing to his ambitious display of general erudition ; his quotations are too 
frequent and too ornamental, partly drawn from tho ancients, but more 
from the falhere. Ambrose, in fact, Jerome and Augustine. Clirysostom, 
Basil and Gregory, were the models -whom tho writers of this age were 
BCcnstomed to study ; and heuco they are often, and Le Maitro among the 
rest, too apt to declaim where they should prove, and to use arguments 
from analogy, rather striking to the common hearer than likely to weigh 
mnoh with a tribunal. Ho has less simplicity, less purity of taste than 
Palm ; his animated iangnago would in our courts be freijucnlly effective 
' with a jury, but would seera too indefinite and commonplace to t[ 
judges. We should crowd to hear Le Mnitre ; we should be compsUcd 
TOL. I. L 
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PORT ROYAL. 

^ We may well believe that the close connection of t 
family with Port Royal, aDcl especially the example of i 
aunts, was not without in0uence upon the young advocate. 
As early as 1634 ", a lively correspondence had taken place 
between him and La Mere Agnea, then Abbess of Tord, upon 
the subject of hia intended maniage, to which she, of course, 
offered a strenuous though guarded opposition. The match 
was, for some reason, broken off, and Le Maitre applied 
himself to his profession with renewed ardour. At last, in 
August, 1637, the death of his aunt, Madame d'Andilly, 
made a deep impression upon his mind. He was a constant 
attendant by her sick bed, where he heard the exhortations 
by which M. de St. Cyran endeavoured at the same time to 
teach the dying woman how to die, and her surviving friends 
to live in hourly readiness for death. And the successful 
pleader, the idol of tlie courts, was astonished at the elo- 
quence, more persuasive than Ms own, which flowed from 
the lips of the quiet ecclesiastic. No far-fetched metaphora 
attested tlie speaker's learning ; no subtle turns of wit sur- 
prised the listeners into applause; no loud declan^ation 
took their convictions by sudden storm ; the force was that 
of a soul deeply moved by the reality of its message, know- 
ing that it spoke of what most truly concerned its bearers 
and itself. And when, at last, St. Cyran, in the recital of 
the Service for the dying, came to the solemn words, 
"Depart from this world, Christian soul, in the name of 
the omnipotent God who created thee '" Le Maitre could 
no longer restrain himself, but, bursting into a ilood of 
tears, escaped from the room whei^e death bad now claimed 
his own t-o indulge his emotions in the solitude of the 
moonlit garden. There he took the resolution, to which he 
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immovably adhered, of abandoning the law and devoting 

the remainder of his days to the service of God in Btriot 
sechision. And to SL Cyran, who joyfully accepted the 
charge of so promiaing a penitent, he oommitted the direc- 
tion of his conscience.* 

With characteristic good sense, St. Cyran's first advice 
was that he should not quit the exercise of his profeasioa 
till the end of the term then in progress. The reason 
given was that the confessor wished to diminish the mi- 
avoidable eclat of such a conversion : another might be 
that he desired to try how far the new resolution of retire- 
ment could withstand the intoxication of applause and 
success. For some months, therefore, Le Maitre continued 
to advocate the interests of his clients, but hardly with his 
wonted force. A crucifix, dusty and neglected, which, 
though suspended over the bench, he had never seen before, 
now irresistibly attracted his eyes, and moved him, he says, 
more to tears than to eloquence. An envious rival marked 
the change, and said withasneer, that LeMaitre's speechts 
had less effect in convincing the judges than in lulling them 
to sleep. The orator was not yet so dead to the world as 
to be indifferent to the taunt At the next sitting of the 
cotirt he gathered up all his strength, and fixing his eyes 
on his rival, spoke to him, and him only, in such a 
manner as to convince the world that the talents of which 
he renounced the exercise were still in their meridian 
splendour, "He left the court," says Fontaine ti "resolved 
to sacrifice to God powers so rare, and to render mute for 
ever, a tongue which was the admiration of all France." 
The resolution was steadfastly kept WTien the coi 
again commenced their sittings, and Le Maitre failed 
make his appearance, the news was soon bruited abroad 
through Paris, and created the utmost astonishment. Many 

• LanceljC, ToL i. p. 303. Fontaine, vol i. p. 535, 
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persons, and among them some even of his own relationi 
looked upon the change aa the result of youthful enthusia 
which would soon pass away. His uncle, Henri AmaulclJ 
afterwards Bishop of Angers, advised him to enter 
Church, and to strive after the rewards which she offers to I 
laudahle ambition. But his intentions were at once n 
fixed and more self-denying than friends or indifferei 
critics believed. He wrote a letter to the Chancellor thanJ 
ing him for his past protection ; another to hia father, in tl 
hope of making some impression upon his heretical opioioi 
and irregular habits. In boti he declared his fixed r 
lution not to exchange the legal for the ecclesiastical ci 
but to devote the remnant of his days to solitary prayer a 
repentance. His first place of refuge was the lodging ^ 
St. Cyran, opposite the gate of the Chartreux, a monaste 
which at first he felt inclined to enter. But Madame \t 
Miutre, desiring to provide for her son the means of a s 
more complete solitude, caused to be built in the c 
jrard of Port Royal de Paris, a set of chambers with a sepi 
rate entrance. These were completed by Christmas of tl 
same year, when Le Maitre, with the companions who h 
by this time joined him, took possession of them." 

The first of these whom I shall mention was his brothal 
Simon le Maitre de Sericourt, a young soldier, who, thoud 
only in the twenty-sixth year of his age, had already fom 
opportunities of distinction. He formed one of the gar- 
rison which, under his cousin Isaac Anuiuld, held Philips- 
burg against the Imperialists in 1635. The town was 
defended only by earthworks, and its whole strength lay 
in an unusually wide and deep fosse. The winter was of 
extraordinary severity, and at last the ice, though broken 
by the besieged every three hours, resisted their utmost 
efforts, and afforded the enemy a safe passage into the 
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town. The garrison, reduced by disease to 400 men, could 
offer no effectual resistance, ajid the governor, after having 
bravely defended himself for a time in a house where he 
had taken refuge with some of his officers, was compelled 
to surrender himself prisoner of war. Both he and De Se- 
ricourt were confined in the fortified town of Esslingen, 
refusing a partial liberty on parole in the hope of effecting 
an escape. 

The principal reason why Isaac Amauld adopted tluff.' 
course showed him worthy of his name. He was not- 
ignorant that rumours were current in Paris, that ha 
had weakly surrendered his charge, and that his defence of 
PhilipabuTg had been all but treacherous. And he 
resolved to hasten home on the first possible opportunity 
to give the lie to these slanders by boldly demanding a 
trial. The enterprise was not easy ; hut brave men make 
the opportunities for which cowards wait in vain. He 
began by bribing certain Frenchmen in the imperial service 
to aid and accompany bis escape, with promises of promo- 
tion in his own regiment of carabineers. The house in 
which he and De Sericoort were confined looked upon the 
city ramparts, which were surrounded by a deep ditch. 
Some of M. Amauld's confederates secretly sounded tha 
fosse, and succeeded in discovering a practicable place; the 
difficulty was how to get there, in short, how to procure a 
rope-ladder? The two prisoners, every time they were 
taken out for exercise, invited the guard to join them in 
some rough game, giving the preference, when they could 
do 90 without suspicion, to one called sanghti' Va/ne, in whi<^ 
one of the players has his arms bound with a cord. Wag 
no cord to be found, money was given to a soldier to buy 
one, and no account exacted of the change, so that it became 
the interest of the guard not to inquire too closely into the 
fact, that the rope used for one day's game was rarely forth- 
coming on the next. At last all was ready for the eo^Kt- 
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prise, which succeeded a£ it deserved to do, notwithstand? 
ing many alarms and hair-breadth escapes. The Frenc 
ofGcers in the emperor's service, who deserted with thei 
enabled them to assume the character of recruits for t 
imperial army, so that on one occasion they successful]* 
underwent the scrutiny of a party who were profeseedljn 
looking out for the governor of Philipsburg. A Iqqi 
and hazardous journey brought them at last to Venio 
where Isaac Amauld withstood majiy inducements to enta 
the army of the republic, preferring to hasten to Paris, wha 
he at once surrendered himself prisoner at tbe Bastille, 
is pleasant to know that at tbe end of a few months, be w 
honourably acquitted of all charges preferred against hlnii^ 
The perils of the defence of Philipsburg, and the escape 
from Esslingen, may not have been without effect upon t 
mind of a young soldier, who ii.id been brought up as r 
ligiously as De Sericourt. But a circumstance which t 
place at the siege of La Capelle, where he served duri 
the next campaign, made a still deeper impression upc 
htm. One of the companions of his escape had on ij 
occasion loitered a little behind the rest, had never rejoi 
them, and had been given up for lost How great then I 
Sericourt's astonishment at his re-appearance with a v 
derful tale of his preservation upon liis lips I He had I 
attacked by the imperial soMieiy, rifled, pierced with n 
frightful wounds, and left for dead. His mangled l 
bad, however, attracted the attention of some ' 
woman, who perceiving in it faint signs of life, forgot ti 
Frenchman in the wounded soldier, carried liim to 1 
cottage, kept him till he was well, and at last uded li 
escape.f It was then with a mind full of wonder and (i 
awe at the mysterious ways of Pro\'idence, that De S 
court returned to Paris, there to learn that liis brillia 
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brother had renounced hia profession and retired 
penit-ential solitude. He eagerly sought an interview, 
■which Le Maitre, contrary to hia custom, willingly ac- 
corded. But the change in the latter's appearance was bo 
great, that De Sericourt hardly recognised him. " Do you 
not know me then?" he said : "hehold the Le Maitre of 
old days. He is dead to the world, and now seeks only to 
die to himself. I have spoken to men long enough : I 
now desire to speak to God alone. I have troubled my- 
self very uselessly to plead other men's causes: now in the 

secrecy and rest of my retreat, I plead only my own ., 

Will you, brother, also do me the honour which some ■ 
others have done, who believe and declare that I am mad?" 
De Sericourt confessed in reply, that he had for some time 
been more than half ready to follow his example, but that 
now nothing shoidd prevent him. " I," said Le Maitre, 
" have never been so happy as since I doffed my robes : 
you will certainly experience the same happiness if you 
are willing to lay aside your sword."" 

These remai'kable conversions seem to have su^ested 
to St. Cyran the idea of forming a little hermit community 
(if such a term may be used) in the building erected by 
Madame le Miutie at Port Royal de Paris. He assumed 
the direction of Le Maitre and De Sericourt ; others of his 
disciples whom he now associated with them, were Singlin, | 
Lancelot, and a M. Gaudon.f The last-named soon 
grew tired of solitude and self-control, and may be dis- 
missed from our recollection. Not so Singlin, the pupil 
whom St. Cyran chose and trained to be his successor in 
the spiritual direction of Port Royal. He is a striking' 
instance of the fact, that the utmost moral force and dis- 
crimination may co-exist with the absence of remarkable 
talent or extensive learning. He was the son of a wine 
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merchant, and served hia time to a draper. It was not ti 
his twenty-second year that the desire to devote hirase 
to a religious life, impelled hira to ask advice and help of 
the celebrated Vincent de Paul. By him Singlin was sent 
to school to acquire so much of the rudiments of Latin as 
might qualify him to take orders, which in due time he 
received at the hands of his friend and patron. A humble 
place was soon found for him at the Hopital de la Piti^, 
where he devoted himself with great ardour to the religious 
instruction of children, as well as to the service of the poor, 
especially, we are told, exerting himself on hehalf of 
penitent women. 

The simple docility of his character seems to have re- 
commended him to St. Cyran, at whose house he became 
a permanent visitor, and an whose avowed disciple he at 
last enrolled himself. The high esteem in which the work 
of education was held by both was another link of union, 
and Singlin was induced to leave his hospital to undertake 
the training of two or three children imder St. Cjran's eye. 
For a little while, in 1637, Singlin and his pupils inhabited 
the almost deserted buildings of Port Royal des Champs, 
whence he was summoned by his master to become the 
associate of Le Maitre and de Sericourt. We shall have 
many subsequent opportunities of tracing the development 
of his character and describing his relation to the commu- 
nity of Port Royal.* 

As Singlin was the future spiritual director of the soli- 
taiies, so Claude Lancelot represents to us the schools, 
the grammars, and the system of education for which Port 
Royal became so widely famous. He bos told the tale of 
his own early connection with St. Cyran in the memoirs 
which still remain, a lasting evidence of both the master's 
and the pupil's virtues. How, born of a respectable Pari- 
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sian family, he was educated from his twelfth to his twenty- 
second year in the seminary of St. Nicholas du Chardonnet 
how he imhihed there a certain amount of Greek and Latin, 
and theology, so that he prepared for the priesthood hy 
taking the lowest orders, yet had never been compelled to 
read one line of the New Testament, which, said some of 
the monks, was not as useful to many people as the "In- 
troduction k la Vie devote :" how at last he heard of St. 
Cyran, as a man comparable for depth of learning and doc- 
trine to the great Augustine, and hardly knew rightly 
who Augustine was, yet conceived a strong desire to see his 
modem likeness ; how his desire was, at last, accomplished, 
and the great Doctor seemed wonderfully to incline to bo 
ignorant and simple a la<i as himself: how he longed tc 
leave the seminary to put himself under SL Cyran's guid- ■ 
ance : how his plans were opposed by the good fathers who 
had trained him, and yet were realised in spite of their 
opposition; and how great was his joy to find himself 
associated with this little company of which I have spoken j 
— all this may he read in the first pages of Lancelot's narr^ 
tive, told with a fascinating simplicity. But when once he 
has informed the reader of the nature of that connection 
with St. Cyran, which gives hira the right to speak of bis 
master, he is thenceforward silent about himself. And 
we must look in other pages than his for the records of a 
falamelesfl life, which, prolonged through great part of a 
century, was constantly employed in works of laborious 
beneficence." 

Our sketch of the first hermits of Port Royal would be 
incomplete without a passing mention of one who, thou^ 
not yet associated with them, was under St. Cyran'a guid- 
ance, and soon became not the least remarkable among 
them. This was Isaac le Maitre de Sapi, a younger brother 
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of Le Maitre and De Sericoiirt A little after the siege of 
Philipaburg the report tkat her soldier-son had been 
slain in the assault reached Madame le Maitre, and 
plunged her into deep affliction. St. Cyran visited her on 
an errand of consolation, when, after some converaation, 
she informed hiin that she had a son whom she intended to 
give to the Church, and that the moat solid comfort which he 
could administer to her would be to direct the conscience 
of the young man, then about twenty-two years of age. The 
request was granted. St. Cyran had not hitherto known De 
Sapi : he found that to know was to love and to entertain 
the highest hopes of him. Not long after, De Safi was 
attacked by dangerous illness, and his mother, in the ex- 
tremity of her grief and fear, declared that she had lost 
all hope. " Lost all hope I " said St. Cyran ; " do you not 
know, that to lose your son, would be, perhaps, the greatest 
loss which the Cliurch could suffer ? "" 

Such were the materials of which this little community 
was composed. Singlin, Gnudon, and Lancelot occupied 
one set of apartments; the two brothers liveti separately 
, in another. Every mornijig, an hour after midnight, all 
'assembled in Singlin's room to say matins; De Sericourt 
undertaking to wake them with military regularity. Some 
rwere occupied with the education of two or three children, 
Vho lived with them : all spent many hours in prayer. and 
^ meditation. St. Cyran, who visited them, at least, every 
I other day, directed their thoughts and studies : sometimes 
assembling them all to take part in a conference upon 
aome great truths of religion. We may well believe that 
in the ardour of such a first love as this, austerity and self- 
denial were not slow to manifest themselves; but it ti 
fact more worthy of record, that the little household n 
pervaded by a spirit of content and joy.f 
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Yet the blow, which had been long impending, was now 
about to fall. At two o'clock on the morning of May 14th, 
1638, St. Cyran's house was surrounded by a strong body 
of gens d'armes. As the unsuspecting object of their search 
remained quietly within, they made no attenipt to gain ad- 
mittance till about sis, when the ofBcer in command found 1 
bim occupied in reading Augustine with his nephew. To ' 
the polite intimation that the King had ordered his arrest, 
St. Cyran replied as politely, that it was his greatest 
pleasure to obey bis Majesty's commands whenever they 
were notified to him ; and wiUi no more delay than was 
needful to exchange his dressing gown for a cassock, de- 
clared himself ready to aecompany bis captors. Vincennes, 
a prison which stil! remains a mute witness to the misery 1 
of many illusti-ions and many forgotten captives, was an- j 
nounced as bis destination, A part of the detachment of 
soldiers was left to moimt guard over hia papers ; a part J 
escorted the coach which contained this dangerous prisoner 1 
of state. He bad forgotten even to snatch up a book to 
solace the first weary hours of confinement ; but in the I 
park at Vincennes, caught sight of his friend D'Andilly, 1 
who had set out at that early hour for his country house I 
at Pomponne. By favour of the guard a few hasty words 
of farewell were exchanged; and D'Andilly put into his I 
friend's hands a copy of Augustine's Confessions, which he J 
was at the moment reatiing, and which, in happier days, J 
he had received from him as a gift." 1 

At first the prisoner was harshly treated: he was placed 
in very sti'ict confinement and denied the assistance of j 
a servant. The MSS, which were discovered at his house, 1 
amounting to more than thirty foHo volumes, were car- 1 
ried to the Chancellor, Others which escaped the notice i 
of the guards, and which formed pait of bis great work I 



against the Calviniats, were burned by M. de Barcos, 1 
they should be tortured by hostile interpretation : 
evidence of heresy in the author, St. Cjran did not leam 
his loss till some months had elapsed, and then found it 
, very hard to preserve his equanimity. It was the greatest 
loss, he said to Singlin, which he had ever suffered ; one 
which delivered him from the fear of any other. Such 
losses as these, he said on another occasion, describing his 
own case under cover of another name, — losses of 
blessings which are valued only because coming from God, 
are, if humbly accepted, excellent preparations for the 
final sacrifice which a man may be called upon to make to 
Godof himself and his life.* 

St. Cyran and his friends were left to conjecture the 
real causes of this arbitrary imprisonment. In general it 
was felt that the Cardinal feared the possible hostility of a 
man who steadily rejected all his offers of favour and pro- 
tection. They had been repeated not long before the 
arrest. " I remember," says Laucelott, " that some days 
after the imprisomnent of M. de St. Cyran, M. de Rarcos 
told me, that if he and his uncle had been wiUing to listen 
to overtures made to them, each of them might have had 
benefices to the amount of 40,000 livres, and that his 
uncle would not have been where he was." And not long 
before he died, St. Cyran said to Angelique Arnaidd, "that 
the narrow way had compelled him ta choose between a 
prison and a bishopric ; for it was at that time easy to se* 
that under a government which was wilUng to rule only 
over slaves, the refusal of one must necessarily lead to the 
other.''J At the same time, special causes of distrust and 
animosity existed, or were believed to exist, St. Cyran was 
supposed to know that about the Bishop of Lufon which 
the Cardinal Minister might not choose to have revealed. 
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A, favourite scheme witli Richelieu was to obtain for the 
Crallican Church a certain indepeudence of the Papacy, by 
forming it into a Patriarchate, with himaelf as Patriarch, — 
k plan to which St. Cyran'a opposition might be considered 
certain. Gaaton, Dulte of Orleans, bad married a princess of 
the house of Lorraine, and the Cardinal, who had designed 
llim for his niece, the Duchesse d'Aiguillon, moved the Par- 
ment of Paris to annul the marrit^e, on the plea that it 
had been contracted without the King's consent. And 
although St. Cyran had been careful to express no public 
opinion on this matter, it could not be doubtful what his 
aentiments were. We have already seen how many causes 
of offence he had given to the Jesuits, and Des Noyers, 
secretary of state, was so devoted to the interests of the 
floriety, as to be designated, by popular rumour, a lay 
brother. The Capuchins, too, were jealous of his influence 
i a confessor, and P^re Joseph, the secret adviser and 
■tool of RicheUeu, was a Capuchin, and had, as he thought, 
a personal reason for jealousy. But in addition to all 
these, there was a motive which may perhaps, without in- 
justice to Kichelieu, be deemed to have weighed with him 
S8 much as any other. In the words of De Retz, he was 
" a very great man, whose chief foible was the inability to 
iae little things." Not content with directing the des- 
tinies of Europe, he hungered for the professional fame of 
B theologian, and had once published a catechism, in which ) 
lie taught that contiition, unaccompanied by any sentiment | 
of love for God, or atb-ition, as it was technically called, 
was sufficient to wan'ant a priest in giving absolution to his 
penitent. In some notes appended to a translation of 
, Augustine, De Virginitate, one P^re St^enot, a father of 
the Oratory, had advanced a contrary opinion. Certain of 
his brethren, who were at variance with Seguenot on an- 
other question, appealed to the Cardinal, taking care to 
draw his attention to the obnoxious opinions on contrition. 



Pere Condren, the general of the order, was surnm 
and to shield his subordinate from the Cardinal's 
sinuated, if he did not allege, that St. Cyran was the real 
author of the hook, to which Seguenot had contributed 
only his name. The artifice availed only to draw down 
unjust punishment on the innocent, without rescuing the 
guilty. The hook was censured by the Sorbonne, and when 
St. Cyran was sent to Vincennes, Seguenot was immored 
in the Bastille, neither of them destined to regain his 
liberty during the lifetime of the CardiDal. Such, at least, 
were the reasons for bia arbitrary act which the Tninister 
gave, when after a time the Prince de Conde condescended 
to solicit St. Cyran's liberation. " Do yon know uf whom 
you are speaking?" answered Richelieu, "That man ia 
more dangerous than sis armies. Look at my catechism 
upon the table there ; it has been printed twenty-two times. 
1 say that attrition ivjth confession is sufficient ; he, believes 
that contrition is necessary. And in the affairs uf Mon- 
aieur'a marriage, all France has given way to me, and be 
alone has had the hardihood to oppose me."" 

■ LanceJoi, vol. i. pp. 75 — S*, ITS. I qaoio Ibe foliowug cnrioo* n«to 
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tliol "one day M. le Cardinal de liichelleu, while ha was >( Compii^tnie, 
culled me to bini and said, ' Beaumont, I have done a thing to^ajr whicb 
will excite a e<^ut outcry againit me. Thii muinmg 1 hare canacd (be 
Abbf dc Si. Cyraa to be arretted by a Toyal nnrnui. I fomca -that all 
learned and piotu men will rise up ngainat me, for wc miut ackiunrledp 
tbat he biu these two quaiitioa — he ia learned and pions. Thn*, all ihoM 
nbo know liim, and a great namber of peraona whom be dirtcis, will think 
that 1 have acted tery nnjoBily, . . . Whatever may l« laiil of me on thi* 
occasion, I am persuaded that both Church and Stale ought to be oUifml 
to me fur whut 1 bavo done, and that 1 have rendered tbein a great rwrsice; 
for I have been warned that this abbe ha» peculiar and dangerou* opinloaa, 
whicli some day may excite ntiise and division in the Church ; anil it b «na 
of luy maxims, that whatever can cause trooble in teligioa can alio pru<lac« 
it in the *tat«, and that thus Eo prevent it is to render an important KTVwe 
to both.' " 



Not many days after St. Cyran's arrest, the Archbishop 
of Paris notified to the penitents of Port Royal that their 
close proximity to the sisterhood was considered unseemly, 
and that they must provide for themselves another abode. 
It was in vain that Slnglin represented that not even the 
slightest communication took place between the members 
of the community ; the decree was absolute. In this 
strait, the deserted buildings of Port Royal des Champs 
offered themselves as an appropriate retreat. The valley 
had been almost uninhabited for twelve years ; the gardens 
of the monastery were overgrown with weedsand brambles, 
and the marshes again exhaled their unwholesome .vapours. 
But the hermits were not in a mood to regard such ob- 
stacles as these: the uncalculating spirit of monastic austerity 
might possibly look upon them as advantages. About 
Whitsuntide, therefore, they and their pupils joyfully took 
poaaeasion of the spot which was endeared, at least to the. 
SODS of Madame le Slaitre, by so many sacred associations. 
Their life was the same as at Paris, one of austere and 
silent separation, except at niglit, when they ascended the 
hill that hung above their dwelling, that they might 
breathe a fresher air for awhile, and there chant their even- 
ing song with an accordant voice of praise. Yet were they 
not suffered to remain in peace even here. A commissioner 
was sent down to wring from them evidence of the supposed 
crimes of St. Cyran and of their own complicity in them. 
For this task M. de Laubardemont had been selected, a 
man already infamous for the part which he had taken in 
the judicial murder of Urbain Grandier, and destined soon 
to receive a mortifying repulse irom St. Cyran, who steadily 
refused to answer his questions, on the ground that he was 
a layman. He did not succeed much better at Port Royal 
than at Vincennes. Le Maitre had not quite forgotten the 
advocate in the hermit, and showed that he had learned 
from unwilling witnesses the art of baffliug a cross-exami- 
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Not many days after St. Cyrau's arrest, the Archbishop j 
of Paris notified to the peciteata of Port Royal that their I 
close proximity to the sisterhood was considered unseemly, 
and that they must provide for themselves another abode- 
It was in vain that Singlin represented that not even the I 
slightest communication took place between the membere' ] 
of the community; the decree waa absolute. In thi» I 
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nation. His retirement from tlie world, he 
examiner, had been the work of God only; his pres 
occupation was prayer, reading the Scriptures, and 
study of the fathers; St. Cyran's advice to him always L 
been of the most temperate and practical Hud ; he had n 
heard him speak of attrition and contrition, and so forth, 
through coimtless interrogatories. Laubardemont returned 
to Paris with this unsatisfactory report, and a catalogue 
of the heretical books which he had discovered, namely, the 
Bible, the New Testament in Greek and I-atin, five or sis 
volumes of St. Augustine's works, a St. Pauhnus, and a 
translation of part of St. Chrysostom. He did not tell hia 
superiors that when he had asked Le Maitre whether he 
saw visions, the latter had gravely answered in the affirma- 
tive, adding " that when he opened one of his windows he 
had a vision of the hamlet of Vaumurier, while from the 
other he saw the village of St, Lambert ; but that other 
visions than these he had none." But the friends of Port 
Royal took care that the joke should be told in Paris, 
and it was amidst universal laughter that Laubardemont 
informed the hermits, on the 12th July, that within three 
days they must quit their new home.* 

Not knowing whither to turn, they took refuge for a 
while at an inn, in the Fausbourg St.Jacques, not far from 
Port Royal de Paris. Le Maitre, the best known, and 
therefore to the government the most obnoxious of their 
number, asked admittance in vain of several religious 
houses of Paris. He received in substance the same an- 
swer from all, that they had property to care for, and could 
not afford to embroil themselves with the court. At last 
an asylum presented itself to Lancelot, in the house of one 
of his pupils, at Ferte Milon, a little town about 6fty mill 

* Lanbardemont'a examinBtion of Lc Maine nnd De Sericoiirt ii 
ecrved in the Itecueil do I'luBJcurs Pii^cca pour tcrrir i t'lIiEtoira de F 
tUlwcht Recueil), p, 2 et srq. Lsncelol, vol. i. pp. 108 



from the capital. Thither after a time he was followed liy 
Le Maitre and De Sericourt ; and their common life of un- 
pretending austerity was resumed. Nor la their brief so- 
journ at Ferte Miloa without a wider interest than attaches 
even to the fortunes of Port Rojal. Their hostess, Madame 
Vitart, was aunt of Jean Racine, known to the world aa 
the first tragic poet of France, to us as a pupil in the 
schools of Port Royal, and by turns the hot adversary and 
affectionate apologist of the community. The grandmother 
of Racine, with two of her sist'Crs, ended her days in the 
monastery ; and the aunt of the poet, under the name of 
Agn^ de St. Tbekle Racine, worthily filled the post of 
abbess from 1691 till her death in 1700. Once more, how- 
ever, about the end of the year 1639, the solitaries deter- 
mined to try to realise their conceptions of the hermit life 
at Port Royal. They hoped that their unobtrusive sojourn 
at Fert^ Milon would by this time have acquitted them 
of all revolutionary intentions ; and no place seemed so 
fit for their purpose aa the deserted monastery. Thither 
■accordingly they proceeded, and almost unconBcioiisly 
founded a community, which gradually drew to itself no 
Bmall proportion of the learning, the genius, and the wit 
of France. They were accompanied by M. Vitart, who 
took upon himself the management of the resources of 
the abbey, and by a band of pious women, wlio, not- 
■withstauding the entreaties of Le Maitre and St. Cyran, 
asked and obtained permission of the archbishop to occupy 
a portion of the buildings apart from the solitaries. But, as 
had been the case in Paris, all verbal communication be- 
tween them was prohibited,* 

In the meantime, neither the friends nor the enemies of 
St. Cyran were idle. Bignon, Avociit-General, Mole, Pro- 
cureur-General, Cospean, Bishop of Nantes, Sponde, Bishop 

* LuncclDl, vol. i, pp. 118, 120, 125. Fontaicc, vol i. pp; 308, 3aii. 
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of Pamiers, and many others, implored the Cardinal t 
lease the man whom the Church of France had acknol 
ledged as her chosen champion. These solicitationr were 
again renewed and again repulsed, when, in December, 
1638, the death of P^re Joseph seemed to have removed 
a powerful obstacle. The dedication of the Reply to Pdre 
Garasse, of which the Cardinal had said, when It first 
appeared, that he would give ten thousand crowns to 
know ita author, was now recalled to his memory as the 
work of St. Cyran, but in vain. On the other hand, M. 
de Langres was base enough to draw up a memoii- hostile to 
the prisoner, which he secretly conveyed into the hands of 
Richelieu. Manuscript copies of it were at the same time 
circulated in quarters where it was likely to he favourably 
received : a meanness which called forth an indignant an- 
swer from the joint pens of LeMmtre and Antoine AroaiUd. 
But neither the attack nor the apology was published dur- 
ing the lifetime of their olyect." 

Not many days after St, Cyran's arrest arrived tie 
uews that, eight days before that event, namely, on the 
6th May, 1638, the Bishop of Ypres had died, in his 
fifty-third year. The great work of his life was, however, 
accomplished. With dying hands he traced the last lines 
of his August in US, which, in abrief will, dated half an hour 
before his death, he commended to the care of hia chaplain 
and his two learned friends, Fromondxis and Calenus. He 
did not wish, he said, that anything in his life's work 
should be altered. But if the Roman See decreed any 
alteration, he was an obedient son of the Church, wherein 
he had lived up to his dying hour. His intentions were 
carefully fidfilled, and hi» book, notwithstanding the in- 
trigues of the Jesuits, appeared from the press of Louvaiii, 
in 1640. A second edition was printed in Paris, in 164], 



• Lancelot, vol. i. jip. 122, *\7. 



a third at Rouen, in 1643. A copy of the second eixl\ te I 
in three weighty folios, filled with double colimmB of clcgg M 
small print, lies now upon my table. How utterly inefrec--J 
tive would be such a weapon of warfare in the present day, ■ 
when even a pamphlet ia deemed too unwieldy for purposeB I 
of controveTHy ' Its very size would save it from men's pe- 1 
rusal. It is like one of the great cannon, with its balls of I 
bouldersfcone, which make a show of guarding the 1 
Bosphorus, compared with the Minie rifle, which haa I 
lately won the battles of the Porte. But its roar re- I 
sounded throughout Christendom, and before many I 
months had passed, the theological air was thick with I 
various missiles.* J 

■ Gerberon, Histoire da Jimeetiiamc, vol. i. p. T, dseg. Lttncvlut, vol. i. ■ 
p. 101. I 

Tbi Biihop of Tpres wan bnried in Iho choir of his csthedral, not faS I 
from tba altar ; and a loinb, on which a laudatory epitaph wna eagraven, M 
orected over his remains. Sue Ilie iictivB mnlico of the Jesuits pursued tbs I 
nnthor of the Auguslinus, even to his gmve. In 16GS, the theu Bishop oC I 
Tpres, at the command, it was said, of Pope Alexander VIL und the Arch* M 
dnke I*opold, Governor of the Low ConntrieB, aecretly removed iha tomb I 
and its inscription. The chapter, some of whom pcohahl/ romembend ■ 
Jansen, remonstrated id vaiu. Id 1G72 one of tliem took advantage of a I 
Cemporarf vacnncj in the see, and placed tlio following epitapli on the I 
Btone whicli covered the grave : '• Here lies Cornelius Jansen, sercntK I 
Bishop of Ypres. Il; is not needful to say more- Ho lived 53 yews, mi I 
died May Gth, 163S. Foascr-by, pray for the repose of his Soul." Even J 
this simple memorial was not allowed to remain : a motllh after its crectioa I 
it was taken away at the iosLigation of the Jesaita. 80 fur on the authoriEy I 
of the editors of Lancelot. At the dale of the pnlilicution of iha Memoir* J 
(1738) no token of Jansen's connection with the cathedral of Ypm I 
existed, except an escutcheon bearing his arms, which hang on one of the ' J 
column*. By tlie courtesy of a Belgian correspondent, however, I am fur- I 
nished with the following o^tlract from A. Buron : La Belgique UoDumm- ■■ 
late (1844]. Having spoken of the second epitaph ha goes on to sny, "Lb 
z^le de rcpoqao suivonte fut molus charitable : on ciileva & rcvcqae 
hfreaiarqne son titre ct jnsqu'a son nom : ct la pierre qui le recouvre, ne 
pone pins d'aacce sigoc quo cette croix myaiericnso liont on marque la 
sepulture d'un inconnu, ct la date qn'on attache ai 
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St. Cyr4n'3 incarceration furnished a fresh proof ■ 
persecution is a very clumsy device for intercepting t 
progress of opinion ; and that neither "stone walla" 
iron hars can make a priaon for ideas. Though he > 
first denied the use of pen and ink, and strictly forbiddi 
to communicate with his friends, their affectionate i 
nuity overcame all obstacles to their intercourse, i 
few words of encouragement and instruction which ] 
trated to the outer world, were received mth i 
reverence as the utterances of a persecut-ed saint. By ti 
by the rigours of his treatment were relaxed ; he had p 
erfiil friends as well as powerful enemies at court; a 
perhaps the great Cardinal, busy with schemes of natioi 
aggrandisenient, forgot to inquire how his theologi 
opponents fared at Viucennes and in the Bastille. 
Cyran directed more penitents from his cell than 1 
ever done before. Singlin, under his guidance, gover 
the nuns in the Fausbourg St. Jacques as well as the h 
at Port Royal ; and the austerities of discipline and i 
teuce were not for a moment abated. 

He fell at first into a profound but not unnatural i 
pressjon. " God, who wishcid to make him humble," 
Lancelot, "suffered him to lie tempted by horrible im 
nations, and fears of His judgment, which caused hin 
conceivable anguish. All that he read in Scripture od 
added to his terror. If he found that the blind who \et 
the blind fell with them into the ditch, he thought that t 
saying applied to himself. If he opened at the 1 
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' Every plant that my Father hath not planted shall 
rooted itp,' he imagined that his own time of uprooting 
waa come, a.iid that his imprisonment was the beginning. 
It seemed aa if God had abandoned him for a season, 
and the Devil, to use the worda of Scripture, had obtained 
permission to sift him like wheat." Nevertheless, this state 
of disco nrageraent, produced by the sudden stroke of his 
arrest, and whioh finds so many analogies in the mental 
history of faithful men of all churches, waa not of long 
duration. " The calm returned after the tempest ; and if 
God did not dehver him from his fetters, as He did 
St. Peter, He at least freed him from his pains, and filled 
hira with a thousand consolations, by means of the very 
Scriptures, by which He had been pleased to afflict 
him." * And a letter which he wrote after some years of 
prison life, beautifully expresses the light in which he had 
learned to look upon it. 

"We know not what we desire. It may be that God 
wishes to do things in a better way than we are able even 
to imagine. I am in no wise deceived, having always 
looked upon all these negotiations for my deliverance as 
very uncertain — and never putting any trust in the fair 

appearance which they seemed to present 

All kinds of persons are not fit to co-operate with God in 
the esecutioji of His designs. We have only to continue 
to pray to Him, and to fight with heaven, to bend and con- 
quer Him by holy violence ^that is, by perseverance — for 
there is nothing bo effectual with God as a constant groan- 
ing and an unceai^ing prayer, in words, and thoughts, and 
desires, and internal aspirations, which Heaven itself 
cannot withstand. And we must hope that, then, truth 
will triumph over falsehood, which shall find itself aa 
weak in its artifices and cabals as it is in arguments and 
lawful proofs. 

■ Lnncelol, vol. i. pp. 63—65. 
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" God will continue to afflict., but He will not abanffl 
me. Hia persecutions, joined with His assurances and I 
grace, are more to be desired than His favoiu-B and careHS 
I can tell jou, in the heat of some unknown sti-engtli whf 
I discover in myself, that my prison is my purgatory, 
has placed me there : I shall remain there as long as I 
pleases ; I truly wonder that I have survived all that I h 
suffered ; but we must not complain of God's delays, 
souls in purgatory do not complain, because they see 
tinually what they owe to God, and are content to b( 
themselves His prisoners, 

" I am careful to complain of nothing, knowing t 
God does all. ... I am His, free or in prison ; and 4 
grieved that I cannot be His in a third way — -by mai 
dom — which I have at heart, and which cleare away in 

moment all the rust of life. After this, do not ] 

imprisonment. I am ready to remain here a liimdred 

, years ; to die here if God will. I only ask Him to give 

I me strength to wrestle with my infirmities, which esercise 

[ my patience even more than they ruin my health. And I 

am ready for whatever He designs for me — for action 

or for suffering — which last, according to the precepts 

of the Gospel, is a no less worthy employment than the 

other." " 

Thus, after a time, a cheerful resolution got the better 
of Ms despondency, and he was able in throw a gleam of 
wit over his misfortunes, A great lady, the Comptesee de 
St. Paul, is said to have encountered bim one flay in the 
chapel of Vincennes, and to have be^ed the favour of hia 
prayers. " Alas 1 Madame," was the reply, " the prayers of 
Bonis in purgatory are without efficacy," His biographer citea 
the phrase as a proof of his humility : to me it appears to be 
rather an instiauce in which his habitual reserve in spiritual 






things extricated itself from a difBculty by help of a certain 
grave gallantry.* 

St. Cyran's power of winning heartsi was never more 
conspicuously displayed than during his imprisonment. It 
is true that hia aversion to female society, which resulted 
in a determination never to speak to a woman except 
under absolute necessity, drew upon him the wrath of the 
governor's wife; at whose hands he suffered, he says, ' 
domestic persecution, incomparably greater than that from I 
without." His very guards revered him as a saint, and | 
testified their joy at his release by beating drums and I 
firing muskets. It is less to be wondered at that the \ 
clergy attached to the chapel at Viucennes, professed the I 
deepest admiration for his pious and charitable patience. 
Nor were his fellow-prisoners able to escape the contagious 
influence of his character. One, the Barou d'Enkenfort, 
an Imperialist general of reputation, had been sent to 
Vincenues as a prisoner of war, about the same time as I 
himself. In the following year, however, M. de Feu- 
qui^res, a French commander, and a connection of the 1 
Amaulds, was taken prisoner at Thionville, and great J 
exertions were made to effect his exchange for D'Enken- 
fort. The negotiations succeeded, and in March, 1640, 
M, Arnauld, the ci-devant governor of Philipsburg, un- 
dertook the pleasant oflSce of announcing the happy in- ' 
telligence to his brave enemy, and of escorting him from 
Vincennes to the bouse of D'Andilly. But on the following 
morning, as the party was on the point of setting out for 
Germany, bearing to M. de Feuquieres a marshal's baton, 
and the appointment of governor to the Dauphin, the U 
expected news arrived that he had died in captivity. It | 
fell upon all like a thunderbolt, says the Abbe Amauldf, 
who was present, and seemed to deprive the newly released I 
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prisoner of speech and motion. There was no help for it ; ■ 
unlucky D'Enkenfort was reconducted to Vincennes ai 
aa he had been joyfully released the night before. The fds 
gularity of the circumatance awoke in St, Cyran an i 
t«rest in his fate ; it seemed aa if God had brought i 
baek to priKon for some special purpose ; and the scrupi 
loua director no longer hesitated to take charge of i 
penitent thus thrown into his hands. And the intercom 
which, after peace had beea concluded, the now suocessful 
general instituted with the friends of Port Royal, showed 
that he at least remembered the impressions which he h 
received at Vincennes." 

A fellow-prisoner with D'Enkenfort and St. Cyran n 
Johann von Werth, a celebrated partisan leader in 1 
Thirty Years' War, whose name was chanted in the E 
songs of Paris, like the " Marlhrook " of the next c 
He too was about to he exchanged when the Cardial 
vited him to a grand court spectacle. It was a come( 
called " Mirame," presented with new and ingeoioi 
" scenic effects ;" the rising of the sun and mcon ; 
covered with vessels ; and a ballet to succeed, full j 
heathen goda and allegories. An eye-witness, the Abj 
de SlarolleH, relates that places were reserved 1 
bishops and abbes, and even for the Cardinal's confes 
and almoners. Within two boxes of these gay ecclesia 
sat the imperialist general, and remembered Vincei 
and its prisoner as he gazed. For on being asked v 
thought of the magnificence of the play, he replied t 
wa.s wonderful, but that he knew a thing more wondei 
still, " that in the most Christian kingdom of Frai 
bishops should be at the theatre, and saints in pi 
The saying ran through Paris, but the Cardinal was s; 

The disciples of St. Cyran delight to record examples a 



* Lnncelot, vol. L p. 1S6. 138, 206- 

t Lancelot, toI, L p. 137 ; St*. Bcuve, vol. i 
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bis thoughtful care for others, and especially how at V 
cennes his own misfortunes eeem to liave stirred liim 
to a more than usual sudour of charity. All the poorer 
prisoners in the Chateau looked to him for material asweU 
as spiritual aid ; and he is said to have exercised the utmost 
economy and self-^leuial, that lie might be able to spare part 
ofhisownallowancefor the relief of their necessities. When 
we come to speak more particularly of his deep interest in 
education, we shall see how he fouud in the children of 
his gaolers objects of lienevolent superintendence. There 
is, however, an instance of his watchful consideration for 
others, which is sufficiently characteristic to deserve special 
mention. The Baron de Beau-soleil was imprisoned in the 
Bastille, hia wife and daughter at Vincennes, on a charge 
of snperstitiously pretending to find water and veins of metal 
by means of the divining rod. The cause of their im- 
prisonment, if known to St, Cyran, was not one which 
would enlist his sympathies on their behalf; perhaps he 
did not know it ; bnt only remarked, that when mother and 
daughter appeared in the prison chapel, they were insuf- 
ficiently and meanly clad. Without speaking to them on 
the subject, he wrote to Madame le Maitre, begging her to 
provide for these ladies comfortable clothing, and such as 
befitted their rank. He did the same for the husband in 
the Bastille. And in the still extant letter, in which he 
gives the necessary directions, there is to me something 
almost touching in the thought fulness of the grave and 
reserved scholar, who himself could care for none of these 
things, that the garments should be cut and trimmed after 
the fashion of the day. He even remembers to have heard 
that a certain mantle ought to be adorned with black lacB( 
and prays his correspondent, that if accordant with good 
taste, it may be so made.* 
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We do not hear of any official document in which t 
real or ostensible charges against St. Cyran were stateck 
French justice in the Keventeenth century was sudden and 
secret in her movements, nor easily induced to confess her- 
self mistaken. The ill success of Laubardemont's att«mpt 
to find perilous matter in the opinions and occupations of 
the hermits at Port Eoyal has been already recorded. In 
1639, when a whole year's imprisonment ha,(.l worn itself 
away, and the accused was still unconscious of his alleged 
offence, he went to Vincennes, prepared to begin a long 
examination. But St. Cyran, who entertained the loftiest 
ideas as to the dignity of the priesthood, peremptorily re- 
fused to be catechised by any layman, and one Lescot, 
doctor of the Sorhonne and confessor of the Cardinal Minis- 
ter, was substituted for Laubardemont. The interro- 
gatory continued through twelve sittings, extending over 
three weeks, and only served to show the eminence of theo- 
logical learning at which the prisoner stood above hia judge. 
The task was indeed somewhat difficnlt. St. Cyran had 
published, at least avowedly, no theological books: he 
denied any share in the offensive notes of Seguenot: and 
the pernicious influence with which he was charged, waa 
all oral and personal. So that Lescot's utmost hope was 
either, by artful questions, to entangle him in some ex- 
pression of heretical opinion, or to extract from him, by 
promises or threatj?, an admission of error in the form of 
s retractation. But St. Cjrran kept close to the Bible, the 
Fathers, and the Council of Trent: and the cross-examiner 
waa baffled. In the procte-verbal of the interrogatory — 
as we at present possess it — the nice controversy between 
attrition and contrition plays a principal part : and, when 
all wail over, Lescot left behind him a paper, containing a 
condemnation of the doctrine of contrition, with the hint 
that if St. Cyran would sign it, he might at once 1 



liberatetJ, The prisoner made an offer in answer to tbisi J 
if the Cardinal would take bail and permit him to reside 1 
in bis own house for a few months, he would write a book 
against the Huguenot minister Du Moulin, in which the 
matter should be clearly explained. But Richelieu would 
be satisfied with nothing less than a formal recantation ; 
and St. Cyran chose to remain where be was, rather than : 
assume the position of a convicted heretic. Another year \ 
passed: and Lcscot i^in found his way to Vincennea. ' 
The prisoner's friends, he said, had informed the Cardinal, 
that he was at last ready to make some satisfactory decla- 
ration in writing : what should it be ? and in what form ?J 
St. Cyran called at once for pen and paper, and while h 
visitor was whispering in his ear the advisability of e 
distinct utterance upon contrition, hastily wrote a short I 
profession of belief in the doctrines of the Catholic Chiirch, 1 
as defined by the Council of Trent, and an emphatic denial. -J 
that be had ever entertained any private (^articuli&ree) I 
opinions of his own. But in the absence of a statement 
on the special point in dispute, there was not humiliation 
enough here; no hints of an increased rigour of impri- 
sonment could extract more from St. Cyran : and the 
Cardinal was obdurate. Not long after, a third attempt 
wafl made. By the urgent solicitations of his friends, St. 
Cyran was induced to address to M. de Chavigni, secretary 
of state and his chief advocate with Richelieu, a letter in 
which he stated, that as the points in dispute between 
the advocates of attrition and of contrition had been left 
undecided by the Church, he was content to look upon 
either opinion as probably true : and that as a confessor 
he had.acted upon both, according to the circumstances of | 
the particular casa In wi-iting this letter, which he did 
■unwillingly and in deference to others' judgment, be had no 
expectation of producing the desired result. He was not 
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mistaken : the Cardinal gave no signs of relenting : and 
the prisoner turned for deliverance to God only,* 

And deliverance came at last, when least looked for ; 
for both cardinal and simple priest had more nearly played 
out their earthly parts than they deemed. On the 44tb of 
December, 1642, St; Cyran's day, as the Port Eoyalists do 
not fail to note, Richelieu died at Paris, only a few months 
after he had crushed the conspiracy of Cinq Miirs, and had 
thus established his auprema,cy on a firmer foundation than 
ever, St, Cyran was not at once set free ; for it seemed as 
if the lapse of some short interval were needed to reverse 
the spell which the great minister had thrown ovea- the 
king's mind; but his friends had immediate access to him, 
and on the 6th of February, 1643, he left Vincennes, after 
an imprisonment of nearly five years. His first care was to 
thank the powerful friends to wtiose intercession he owed 
his liberation ; and then he hastened to Port Royal, where 
the good news was already known. La Mere Agn^ had 
received it at an hour dedicated to profound alienee ; but she 
rose up in the midst of the nuns, and loosening her girdle, 
conveyed to them by this symbolical act the intelligence 
that God's servant no louger lay in bonds. Before long, a 
solemn thanks^ving was celebrated in the convent chapel, 
and the thirty-fifth Psalm, at which the Psalter chanced to 
open, was accepted by ail as a hymn of praise which God 
bad specially sent them for so happy an occasion. And 
beyond doubt the thoughts and hopes of all were fixed on 
coming years of prosperity to the community and to the 
whole Church of France, in which their spiritual father, 
who had so joyfully passed through his trial, was to have 
no small share.f 

* L)lncelo^ vot. i. p. I3B, 140, 147, 150, 161. Fontaine, vol. 
TOl. ii. p. 7. Ki!cueil d'Uirochl, p. I J, eltcii. 

-f Luncelat, vol j, p. 197, SOS, 913. Bvsoignc, tuI. i. p. 194. Fontal 
YuL ii. p, 28, 



But the end was not distant. St. Cyran quietly resumed ' 
his old life, dividing his time between the direction of his 
penitents and his great work against the Protestants. 
A temporary storm was indeed raised by hia old enemies 
the Jesuits, who attempted to fasten a charge of heresy 
upon a little catechism for children which he had published 
a, few weeks before hia liberation, and bo far succeeded as 
to procure his citation before the court of the Archbishop 
of Paris. But the powerful interposition of M, de Chavigni I 
made a speedy change, and the tempest died away as sud- 
denly as it had arisen.* A worse thing was, that St. Cyran'a 
friends began to note how his health was broken down by 
hia long imprisonment, how he waa unable to hold himself 
erect, and how unwillingly his body responded to the de- 
mands which his ardent spirit continued to make upon it. 
He was not unconscious of bis danger ; but it was one of 
his maxims that a mau ought to die standing!, and so re- 
laxed in none of his labours. Three days before his death, '. 
Lancelot, who was himself aufEeiing from a tumour on the 1 
knee, went to his house. " You are only too happy," said I 
St. Cyran, " if God begins to afflict you. Look at me I I j 
am so weak that I can hardly hold myself up, and the ' 
slightest attack of fever would carry me off." On Sunday, i 
October 1 Itb, the news came to Port Eoyal that he was in- 
sensible and at the point of death, though on the previous 
evening be had been dictating to a disciple thoughts on the ' 
great mystery which be was so soon to explore. A brief inter- 
val of consciousness enabled hia friends to administer to him ; 
the last sacraments of the Church, and once more to catch 
bis living words. Then he again fell into a state of in- 
sensibility, and died before noon of the same day. The 
body was wrapped in lead, and, two days al'ter, carried to 
the parish church of St. Jacques de Haut Pas, where it was , 

• Lancelot, vol. j. p. 239. ■ 

j" Stantem muri oporti^t, m 



Bolenmly interred, in presence of six bishops and a 1 
train of attendant clergy. And in due time a stately b 
on which was graven a proudly modeet epitaph*, at 
the prayers of many a pious Jansenist and friend < 
Eoyal, who were not altogether without justification f( 
belief that it was the last reBting-place of a saiot^f 

Is it needful to add, that the news of St. Cyran's dei 
was received by some with signs of indecent exultatiol 
and gave occasion in others to follies of superstitious affec- 
tion ? His heart was Viequeathed to D'Andiily ; his bowela 
were separately iuterred at Port Royal, with an inscription 
commemorative of his love for that house. Many hand- 
kerchiefs were dipped in his blood; and Le Maitre and 
Lancelot committed the pious outrage of severing his hands, 
which were preserved as inestimable relics. Nay, his corpse, 
yet hardly cold, is said to have wrought a manifest miracle. 
De BiLcle, one of the first solitaries, crawled to the bed 
where it lay, on crutches, which had beeu necessary to 
him for months past, but having kissed the holy feet, and 
knelt awhile in silent prayer, departed hale and strong. 
On the other hand, the Jesuits declared that the arch- 
corrupter of souls had died like a heretic and a castaway; 
that God had so stricken liiin as to deprive him of the op- 
portunity of receiving the last sacraments. So the friends 



* I subjoin the epitaph Tor the sake of the carious in marBl liEcnitare. 
Bcmnrk its implied, ralhar than explicit, ilenial of the charge of heresy. 
Hon erit tibi Dens recena. Non eric tibi Veritas receiu, 

Hicjafct Da[ninaeJahant]iMVrrgierdcnaaniaa,AbbtuSancti Sigiranni: 
qni raro ndmodam exvmplo, huniiUiotcm cum aublimiari EcientlA conjunxit: 
qui cum ardcntiaiimo wlu pro unilalc Eccleais, iraJitionc Patruia, « veri- 
taiibnt quoi ab oniiquis acceperDi, flu)^nsBeli posiquam ctepit caUmiiia 
itringere adverdiis H^ercticoa bujua icmporiii, pro ilcrcnaione Ecclciin 
Catholics, cui uniel addiccus erat, diem sunm obiii, loiiui Cleri GaUicuii 
el omniuni proborum nuerore,!! OetobriB, 1643, ntoiis Buee 62. 

VFritai, Churitaf. Uutailitai. 

\ Lancelot, toL i. p. 343, et seq. p. SED. 



of St. Cyran were compelled to procure a certificate frooi I 
the cure of the parisli, and to advertise in the " Gazette de J 
France" a refutation of the slander.* I 

We cannot pass on oui" ivay, and leave the grave of.] 
the first, and in. some respects the greatest, of the PortT* 
Royaliste, without making an attempt, however ine£FectuaI( I 
to delineate his character. And yet mnch labour has been I 
bestowed in vain, if the readej have not already learned to * 
know both the man and his piinciples of action. He is 
admirable example of what the Roman Catholic Church 
can do in building up the Baintly character. Although 
involved in more than one controversy, and engaged 
throughout his life in investigating religious truths after a 
fashion of his own, which was not the fashion of his day, 
he is disturbed by no doubts, harassed by no uncertainty; 
and the whole strength of hia nature is absorbed in the 
development of his religious faculties. Like the dying 
Jansen, who, when initiating the great controversy of 
modern Catholicism, professed himself the Church's obe- 
dient son, St. Cyran never doubts that his opposition to 
existing ecclesiastical authorities is truly allegiance to a 
higher Authority than all. So a great peace pervades bia 
life. All he asks to know, is God's will, that he may obey 
it. He is constant and earnest in prayer, throwing his 
whole soul into the roimd of devotion which the Church 
prescribes for her ministers. Every symbolic act, — the 
sign of the cross, the holy water, the genuflections of the 
priest,^ — has a meaning and a help for him. And when 
God's will is, by these means, made plain to him, no power 
on earth can turn him from following after it. 

Yet it is impossible that any one shoiild be less inclined 
to the excesses of a mystical devotion. We have already 
noted the good sense and moderation displayed in his 
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intercourse with Sceur Marie Claire. Once De 1 
court asited to be taught how to pray; for having beenfl 
soldier, he said, he needed this instruction more than all 
the rest, " St. Cyrau answered more by actions than in 
words," narrates Lancelot* : " he only clasped his hands, 
cast down his head somewhat, and raising his hands to- 
wards God, said, ' This is all that we have to do : we only 
need to come humbly before God, and think otirselves too 
happy in that He looks down upon us,'" He gave no ear 
to tales of special revelations and miraculous cures f : he 
thought that with the former much that was merely bumaSj 
was ineatricably mingled ; and that the latter bad beedfl 
chieSy necessary at the beginning of the Christian diifl 
pensation. John the Baptist had worked no miratJatflH 
the Fathers, and especially the great Augustine, were oaH 
recorded to have possessed this power; and now, aa sH 
their days, Chrietiau truth, supported on Scnpture unjH 
tradition, wa.s strong enough to dispense with this ti^^ 
thentication. Nor was he more inclined to indulge in tblfl 
excitements of remorse than in the raptures of mj^^H 
ticism. Though regular and strict in self-esamination, ft^| 
bad discovered the great moral truth, that a forward look |^| 
a condition of Christian progress. To pass one's time j^H 
counting and bemoaning our little faults, is, he says, "liS^f 
, a child, who has tumbled don-n, and who instead of gettil^| 
' up again and running on, stops to cry and look at il^| 
dirty hands: an amusement which keeps it back tnoQ^I 
more than the fall itself." And for those who veoH 
conscious of the aid of Divine grace, to be discouiagcdH 
because they still stumbled in the way, waa uothing lm^| 
than to distrust God's goodness and mercy. H 

He was a rnan of few words : incapable of " wearing hi^| 

* Lancelot, vol ii. p. 41. ^M 

f Lancelot, vol, ii. cbap, iii. p. II, c( lei;. ^H 

t Laacelot, vol. U, p.sai. '' ^H 
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heart upon hie sleeve : " hiding himself and his tnith 
from all but a chosen circle of disciples. He thought that 
if he had his life to live again, be should spend it all in 
solitude and prayer. We have seen how carelees he was 
of literary fame : if God could lie served by a book, what 
matter who was the human instrument of graee ? Even 
in writing, he thought that purity of heart was more 
important than elegance and force of style ; though force 
could never he wanting to one who wi'ote with such 
solenm earnestness of purpose, "The least cloud," be 
aaad, "which is on our heart, will spread itself over our 
paper, like an evil breath, tarnishing the brightness of a 
mirror ; the slightest ailment ('hulisposition) of our spirit 
ia like a worm which will pass into om- book, and gnaw the 
hearts of those who read it to the end of the world." 
There was something of Spanish reserve in him ; and 
the pride against which he fought in himself, broke out 
in his high conceptions of the dignity of the priesthood. 
And so it is almost wonderful that men loved not less 
than they revered him; that his power of subjugating 
hearts was as great as his ahihty to command admiration. 
Yet if cold and haughty to the world, and especially to the 
great, to his friends he was all tenderness and moderation. 
Of those who are ready to obey him without question, he 
asks nothing without promising an ample return. When 
from his prison he entreats Lancelot to take chaise of two 
children in whom he feels a deep interest, he does not 
prescribe a duty, but implores a favour : and offers, if ever' 
he is set at liberty, to perform the same service for anylittlci 
one whom I-ancelot may send to him. And so those who 
came to him as a master, revered his memory as that of the 
tenderest and wisest of friends. 

Perhaps the peciiiiar excellence of St. Cyran's character \ 
may he found in the balance and symmetry of bis faculties. I 
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Few men of his deep and ardent piety have so large a fund 
of practical wisdom. Not often are the men of practical 
wisdom able to exercise so strong a personal influence. And 
so St. Cyran was not wenk enough to head a party and 
effect a religious revolution. He had little of that 
pliancy of affection which enabled St. Pa\U to be "all 
things to all men ; " of that sympathetic tenderness, which, 
in the same Apostle, as in all great leaders of men's soub, 
made weakness the source of the truest strength. He 
could never have resolved to take into hia service the men 
of one-sided faculties, who are the instruments by which 
all social revolutious are effected. But in the formation 
and conduct of a religious school, and in the moral 
qualities required for this object, it is not likely that he 
will ever be surpassed. 

The year of St. Cyran's death witnessed the beginning 
of that dispute about the Livre de la Frequente Com- 
raimion, which was in truth the first muttering of the 
great Jansenist storm, already threatening over Port 
Koyal. We must interrupt for a time the progress of 
our uarrative, to become acquainted with the book and 
its author. 

Antoine Arnauld, the yoimgest of the twenty childrea 
of Antoine Arnaidd and Catherine Marion, wa^ bom at 
Paris, February 6th, 1612. He was thus the brother of 
Ang^lique and Agn^a Arnauld, and the uncle of Le 
Miutre and De Safi, who were however ahout the same 
age as himself, and were accustomed to call him familiarly 
le petit oncle. He seems to have manifested the mental 
precocity characteristic of his family; for being educated 
with his two nephews, he could always, says Le Jlaitre, 
recite hia leasona without any preparation, beyond tjUciog 
the lost turn of the three. His college course fijiished, 
his own intention was to study hiw, but his mother's 
tt-ishes, backed by the persuasion of St. Cyran, prei 



upon him to begin the theological studies of the Sorhonne. 
Here his tutor was the Leacot, whom we have aheady 
entMuntered as the cross-questioner of St. Cyran in Vin- 
cennea, and who waa destined to suffer more than one 
defeat from that ahle opponent. For St. Cyran had already 
nmrked Antoine Arnauld for himself: and in order to 
counteract the possible influence of Lescot, had recom- 
mended to his young disciple some of Augustine's shorter 
works upon grace. The result waa, that in a thesis, which, 
in the ordinary scholastic com-se he defended, six years 
before the publication of Jansen's Augustinus, Arnauld 
distinctly propounded the doctrine of grace, for which he 
was to encounter fifty years of toil, and combat, and aiif- 
fering.* 

His success at the university waa almost beyond example, 
brilliant; bis great learning waa not more remarkable than 
his readiness of debate; so that Richelieu himself, who 
loved to honour ability so long as he could hope to enlist 
it in his service, is said to have distinguished him one 
day by an unexpected visit, wishing to surprise him in his 
fitudious solitude. And a smooth path of church prefer- 
ment seemed to have opened before him, when an unseen 
obstacle suddenly started up : it waa necessary, before he 
could proceed in the career which he had chosen, that hf)' 
should receive the lesser sacerdotal orders; while the 
degree of Doctor in the Sorhonne could he confeiTed only 
on a priest. But he had grave doubts as to hia vocation 
to the holy office : thought that theological learning and 
blameless morals were not of themselves sufBcient to 
warrant a man in taking upon himself responsibilities so 
' awful. In this dilemma he applied to his confessor, one 
Feron, who temporarily overcame his scniples, so that he 
took the first irrevocable step. Then his diflSculty retiuned' 
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with more than its original force, and he betook himself 
to St. Cyran, already a prisoner at Vincennes, as the only 
safe guide. The sternness of the great director's prin- 
ciples could not be better exemplified than in the 
letters which, at some peril, be succeeded in conveying 
to Arnauld. He altogether blamed the course which had 
been adopted. No man could acceptably labour in the 
vineyard who had not been expressly sent thither by 
the Holy Spirit. To become a priest for the sake of a 
Doctor's degree, was to subordinate the greater to the 
less. Yet in a second letter, being perhaps touched with, 
the penitent's entire and uncouditioool submissioa to 
advice, he recommends that he should proceed with 
theological stiidies, and prepare himself by practical reli- 
gious exercises for the place which he sought in the 
Church. Solitude, fasts twice in the week, humble and 
prayerful study of the Scriptures, and especially of chosen 
pass^es, which were to be copied and cummitted to 
memory — these were the means of grace which he pointed 
out The result did not disappoint his expectations; and 
the brilliant young theologian, whose earlier dreams had 
been of a career such as the Cbiirch had offered to 
Ricbeheu, or afterwards to De Eetz, was gradually con- 
quered by the subtle influence of Port Roy ah His 
scholastic studies ajpd success were unintermltted ; but he 
resigned benefices which he had long held, he 
others which powerful relatives pressed upon his acci 
ance, and before he received the priesthood, he i 
over the whole of his patrimony, except so much as « 
procure the bare necessaries of life, to the Abbey of 
Royal. In 1641, therefore, he became Doctor: thot 
Richelieu, who had by this time learned his 
with St. Cyran, successfully opposed his admission 
member of the Sorbonne. Thifi crowning honour of thi 
gioal study in the France of the seventeenth century. 
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accorded to him two years later, immediately after the 
Cardinal's death, * 

This was the turning point of Antoine Amauld'a life. 
A few months hefore he received his Doctor's degree, hia 
mother, now the Sceur Catherine de Sainte Felicite, died 
at Port Royal de Paris, of which hov^e she had been an 
inmate for fifteen years. She was attended on her death- 
bed by Singlin, to whom, when he asked for a last 
message to Antoine Amauld, she rephed, " I beg you to 
Bay to my youngest son, that as God has engaged him to 
defend the truth, I exhort and conjure him never to relax, 
in tltat labour: but to sustain it fearlessly — even at the 
peril of a thousand lives ; and tell him, that I pray God 
tiiat he may maintain the truth in humility, and not be 
puffed up by the knowledge of it, seeing that it is not his, 
but belongs to God only." The dying words of euoli a 
mother, may be supposed to hare sunk deeply into the 
heart of a young scholar, whose natural ardour in the 
pursuit of truth had been fed by a long aeries of acade- 
mical triumphs. And the impression was renewed by the 
solemn oatJi, administered to him by the Sorbonne, in 
which he bound himself to defend the truth " usque ad 
effasionem sanguinis " — even to the shedding of blood. " I 
do not know," he said to those who took the oath with 
Mm, " if we sufficiently reflect upon what we are about to 
do. This is not a mere ceremony — it is a gi'and contract : 
ajid we do wrong to enter upon it if we have not care- 
fully considered whither, under God's Providence, it may 
lead ua." How faithfully he kept this oath the whole 
sequel of this history will show. Of fifty-three years of 
his subsequent life, he passed thirty-one in concealment 
or in exile for truth's sake. And when in extreme old 
&^ he was entreated by his faithful friend and fellow- 

. To[. V. p. 344, rl seq, Lettres d'Ant. AmanM, Tol, i. ] 
Fontaine, voL i. p. sea, tt teq. 
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worker Nicole, to rest awhile from hia controversial If 
he is said ta have replied, with a sublime energy, wbi 
at once expresses his whole nature — "Rest? have 1 1 
all eternity to rest in ? " • 

Before the completion of Lis theological studies, Amaul 
polemical genius Lad impelled him to the composition oft 
little work on the love of God, in answer to a Jesuit Fathe^ 
Sirmond. But in 1643 he attracted to himself the not 
of all theological France, Iiy his celebrated bookf, "(J 
Frequent Communion, in which the opinions of Fathei 
Popes, and Councils, as to the Use of the Sacraments of 
Penance and Eucharist,are faithfuUyset forth ; designed for 
the benefit of persons who seriously thiuk of turning to God, 
and of pastors and confessors, zealous for the salvation of 
souls," The origin of the hook is somewhat curiousi. 
Madame de Guem^n^, in one of her fits of devotion, wss 
entreated by Madame de SabU, a great lady, who was 
also destined to end her days in Port Royal, to ac- 
company her to a ball, immediately after she had received 
the communion. She withstood the solicitation, all^;iiig, 
as her reason, the authority of her director. Madame de 
Sables Jesuit confessor, Pdre de Sesmaisons, was not so 
scrupulous; and, perhaps, thinking this a good opportunity 
of rescuing Madame de Guem^ne from unsafe hands, pre- 
pared a short treatise on the use of communion, which was 
shown to the Princess, and by her to Arnauld. The doctrine 
of this treatise, which was entitled "Is it better to com- 
municate often or seldom '-"'t appears to have been 

* Lancelot, vol. i. pp. 331 — 923. Mem. poor wrrir. toL iii. p. 901. 
BwoigDc, vol, V. ]]. 357. 

f Do U Frf quenie Communion, oil lea Seniimens des Ptres, des Fape«, et 
det Coni^Uea, louchant rUntge det Sacremeiis de Penitence cc d'EiirbariAio 
•mt SdilcnieDt cxpoaci: pour servir d'adreew nux personncs cjui pensent 
tenenKDieat i te coDrenir i Vica: et aux pasieur 
le bien dcs uneB. 
J Qaealioa c'il cet mcUleur do c< 
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that the Eucharist is to he used ceremonially as a means J 
of grace, without reference to the state of mind of the re- I 
dpient; it even went bo far as to say, that "the more we ( 
are devoid of Divine Grace, the more boldly ought we to 
approach Jesus Christ in the Eucharist." Against this 
most repulsive form of the doctrine of Sacramenta, Arnauld 
arrayed a vast army of citations from the Scriptures, the 
Fathers, and the Canons of the Church, meeting the alle- 
gations of his opponent aentencehy sentence, throwing the 
whole of his reply into geometrical form, and concluding 
every section, as it were, with a Q.E.D. He insists on the 
necessary precedence of the internal work of grace over the 
external administration of Sacraments; repentance hefore 
confession; contrition hefore atsolution; a genuine and com- 
plete penance before communion. And though the method of 
the book appears now in the last degree stiff and formal, 
and, as in all his volnminous works, the naked severity of ■ 
the reasoning is not reUeved by any glimpse of the author's I 
individuality, we see, by comparing this with the numerouB. I 
repHes which it called forth, how welcome must have 
been a work on theology which plainly and exhaustively 
treats its subject without incongruous metaphors, and use- 
leas digressions, and fierce invectives, and how " Le Livre 
de la Frequente Communion" marks an epoch in the theo- 
logical literature of France.* 

The Petrus Aurelius of St. Cyran had been a great profes- 
sional triumph ; but the " Frequente CommuiuoQ " was at 
once seized upon by all classea of society. Sixteen bishops 
and twenty doctors hastened to testify their approbation of I 
a doctrine which must be that of every church, where the 
moral sentiment is not wholly corrupt. In less than a fort- 
night, the first edition was exhausted. Sis editions were i 
published in five years; and eleven other prelates added 

■ Lancelot, vol, i. p. 239. Da Foast, p. 52. Besoigne, toI. t. p. 361. 
St*. B«ave, tdI. ii. p. lOG. 
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their testimonj to the practical value of the book, 
of the penitents who, in sulisequent years, were attrac 
to Port Royal, attributed their conversion to its ioflueiu^ 
And long after the Jansenist Controversy had run ita wej 
course into tbe eighteenth century, the treatise continw 
to be reprinted as an aid to sound morals and true devotiw 

Although Arnauld had carefully abstained from mal 
any reference to the Society, or to the The de Si 
the Jesuits soon took the alarm, and within a few days aJ 
the publication of the book, one Pere Nouet made t 
pulpit of their church of St. Louis resound with his denun- 
ciatioDB of it. He forgot that he was advertising the book 
against which he declaimed ; for before his sermons were 
finished, the announcement of the second edition was affixed 
to bis church doors. All Paris flocked ta hear him, yet no 
one could divine the reason of the clamour ; for, as the 
Marechal de Vitri sagaciously remarked, " There must be a 
snake somewhere hidden in the grass, for the Jesuits were 
never so excited when only the glory of God was at stake." 
Another hearer, Le Bouthillier, Archbishop of Tours, was 
greatly astonished at Nonet's impudence, for the Jesuit had 
himself written the testimony in favour of the book to which 
the Archbishop bad set hia name. And presently the 
bishops, who had made themselves responsible for jVrnauld'a 
doctrine, interfered ; and at an assembly of their order, held 
in November of the same year, compeiied Nouet, accom- 
panied by four of his associates, to sign a recantation of his 
injurious statements, kneeling and bareheaded. The Society 
perforce acquiesced, and prepared for fresh warfare.f 

To enter upon all the details of the literary controversy 
which ensued cotild answer no good purpose, and would 
only encumber our pages with the titles of long- forgotten 

* Lancelol, tdI. L p. 341, Besoigne, vol. t. p. 363. 

t Lancelot, vul. L pp. S40, ail. Bcsoignc, tdI. t. p. 366. DdFom 
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pamphlets. The two most redoubtable combatants who 
descended from the Jesuit camp into the field, were 
Petau, known to the learned world as Petavius, the oppo- 
nent of Scaliger in hia chronological theories, and the 
Prince de Conde, who stooped to mingle in the fray. To 
the former, Amauld replied in a work entitled " La Tra^ 
dition de I'Eglise," which consists merely in a string of quo- 
tataona irom the Fathers, translated by Le IVIaitre ; iu re- 
gard to the latter, he maintained the respectful silence 
which is, perhaps, the fittest answer to a prince of the 
blood who turns theologian. More noteworthy than this 
polemical equabhling, was the attempt of the Jesuits to 
compass by intrigue what they could not effect by argu- 
ment, Arnaidd's silence. They prevailed upon the Queea 
Hegent, Anue of Austria, and the inexperience of her new 
minister. Cardinal Maaarin, to issue an order, by which 
Arnauld and his supposed partner in the composition of the 
book, M. de Barcos, were commanded to repair to Bom^ 
to give an account of their doctrine to the Holy See. Ar- 
nauld, tired with controversial success, and, as usuaJl, 
chivalrous in the defence of truth, was willing to obey ; 
but on the eve of setting out, found that his intended 
companion had more prudently gone into hiding. De 
Barcos alleged that he had secret information, that the 
dungeons of the lloman iiic|uisition were open to receive 
him ; but whether this were so or not, it is not the only oc- 
casion on which we shall find him acting, to say the least, 
more discreetly than his uncle woiUd have done in a like 
case. There seemed, however, no course open but to follow 
hia example ; for, at this juncture, the Port Royalists be- 
lieved that the uncle's mantle had fallen upon the nephew, 
and implicitly accepted his leadership.* So Amauld entered- 
upon the first of those long periods of iuvisihility, whicb 

• Besoigne, vol. v. p. 3G8, e 
Bouve, vol. ii. p. 1 JT, et leq. 
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surrounded his untiring literary activity with an air ( 
mystery, and gave hia books the charm which belongs to all 
surreptitious pleasures. Sometimes his concealment was 
more apparentthan real; aa from 1648 to 1656, when hemade 
one of the brotherhood of Port Eoyal des Champs ; at others, 
and especially in his latter yeara, the search for him was 
active, and hia situation, had he been found,might have been 
perilous. But persecution under Anne of Austria was not 
what it became, when the narrow heart of Louis XIV., made 
more narrow by old age, was swayed by Le Tellier and 
Madame de Maintenon. A pious and self-denying life was, 
as yet, held to balance any severity of doctrine which might 
border on the heretical. " The Queen," said Mazarin once, 
" is atlmirahle in thia affair of the Jansenists. "VMien one 
speaks of them in the genejral, she wiahea to exterminate 
them all ; but when I design to ruin any oneof them in par- 
ticular, and say thatit is necessary to begin, for instance, with 
M. d'Andilly, she cries out at once, that they are too honest 
folk and too good servants oftheKingto be so dealt with."* 
The Cardinal's attempt to refer the heresies of French- 
men to the tribunal of the Holy See soon roused all the 
zeal which was ever ready to kindle for the liberties of the 
Galilean Church, and be was compelled to rescind the 
order, and to allege hia own inexperience as an excuse for 
having issued it. And now, as the author of the ohuozioue 
book waa not to be enticed to Rome, the book itself was 
made the subject of judicial inquiry. The bishops, who 
had signed testimonials in its favour, wrote to Urban VIII., 
appealing to him for a decision between themselves and its 
detractors. The Jesuits, on the other hand, adroitly called 
the attention of the Pope to a sentence clumsily intnxluced 
into the preface by De Barcos, to the effect that " St. Peter 
and St Paul are the two heads of the cliurch, who are yet 
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but one," and insinuated that the supremacy of Peter was 
here distinctly impugned. The friends of the book sent an 
agent to Rome, one Bourgeois, who has left a circumstantial 
accountof the visits which he paid to bishops, and cardi- 
nals, and high officials, and even to the Pope himself ; of the 
arguments which he used, and the objections which he re- 
futed. The result of all was, that the book was not con- 
demned, while the obnoxious sentence in the preface was 
declared heretical only in a sense which the author protested 
was not his own. This the Port Eoyalists, not without 
justification, regarded as a victory ; and the controversy 
died away, leaving the Jesuits discomfited, hut more thad 
ever prepared to avenge themselves upon Port Royal and 
the Arnaulda whenever occasion served,* 

For a time we have almost lost sight of the personages 
about whom gathered the first interest of our narrative, — 
La M6re Angehque and her nims. Their story, during 
the years occupied by St. Cyran's imprisonment and the 
controversy of the " Livre de la Frequente Communion," 
though empty of striking incidents, is not without import- 
ance, as showing the gradual development of that indivi- 
duality of faith and spirit which involved them at last in per- 
secution and ruin. La Meire Agn^s held the office of abbess 
during two triennial periods, from 1636 t-o 1642, when her 
place was taken by Ang^lique, who, in virtue of four suc- 
cessive elections, governed the community from 1642 to 
1654. The close connexion between Port Royal and the 
Arnauld family still continued. In November, 1646, Ang^ 
lique writes to her brother, M. d'Andilly, of three of his 
daughters who were hoarders in the house, — "Yottf 
daughter Charlotte wishes to take the veil on the festival 

of the Presentation of the Blessed Virgin She is 

the tenth of onr name who has given herself to God in this 
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house. I pray God that the other two may make up 1i 
dozen."* Antoine Amauld, the father of this DumeroiM 
family, was buried at Port Eoyal des Champs. We have 
seen how hia widow, long a professed nun, dic-d at Port 
Eoyal de Paris in 1641. Five of their daughters had 
adopted the monastic life, of whom one, Steur Marie Clair^ 
died in 1642. The remaining daughter, Madame le 
Maitre, took the veil in 1644, aa soon as the death of her 
husband released her from her engagements with the world. 
Of their sous, M. d'Audilly retires to Port Eoyal dea 
Champa in 1646 ; Henri, Abbe de St. Nicholas, is zealoDB 
iu forwarding the interests of the community at Eome,aiid 
in 1650 is consecrated Bishop of Angers in the convent 
church ; and Antoine is bound, during the whole of a long 
life, to the service of the sisterhood. All of Madame le 
Maitre's five sons are more or less closely connected with Port 
Eoyal; and three of them — Le Maitre, De Sericourt, and 
De Sapi — are among the most conspicuous of its adherents. 
And this long list is concluded by the children of D'Andilly, 
five of whose daughters took the veil, and whose third son, 
De Luzanpi, died a hermit at Port Eoyal des Champs. We 
almost cease to wonder at the unity of spirit which per- 
vaded Port Royal through all its changes of fortune, ^ 
we thus trace the ties of blood, and, doubtless, of uatiural i 
milarity of character, whigh bound together its foremost « 
ministrators and defenders. And when the time of troul 
came, it is easy to conceive that Angelique and Anta 
Araauld felt that they bad to care not only for the e 
nance of their own self-respect, but for the naemory of | 
past, and the reputation of an advancing generatioiLt 

St. Cyran's imprisonment was deeply felt at Port Royat* 
Not even Siuglin's judicious guidance, aided as he was, 
before long, by the advice of the prisoner, could supply 
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the loss of the great confessor's personal iiiBtructionsv I 
"What extremely consoles and strengthens me," writes 
Angehque to La M6re de Chantal, "is that all who had 
the happiness of being directed by him (who are hut few, 
for be always kept himself in the back-ground, and was re- 
luctant to undertake the charge of penitents), think only 
of praying to God, and of practising what he taught them."" 
But she was not always so moderate of speech. One day 
she received a visit from Richelieu's niece, the Duchesse 
d'Aiguillon, and her pent-iip indignation broke forth. She 
disdained to intercede for one whom she believed innocent. 
" Madame," she cried, " there are who are prisoners in \ 
time, who shall be free and happy in eternity ; and, on the I 
other haad, there are who are free, and powerful, and j 
happy in time, who shall be bound, and enslaved, and 1 
wretched in eternity,"t And when the blow of St. CyranV | 
death followed close upon the joy of bis liberation, she | 
could find no words for the great grief which possessed hw | 
Boul, except the utterance of the simplest, yet profoundesty 
faith in Providence. " God is in heaven," she repeated, l 
" God is in heaven." i 

It was at first beheved that the community would he 1 
subjected to an interrogatory by M. de Laubardemont 
Then the archbishop announced his intention of personally 
inquiring into the truth of the injurious reports current 
against the convent; but this also was postponed from 
year to year. At last, in 1644, a formal visitation was ■ 
made by the officials of the diocese. The consternation' 
among the sisterhood was great. The controversy about J 
Amauld's book on Communion was in its first beat ; and ] 
the visitors were known to be at least not friendly to Port j 
Koyal. But after a long and close inspection, the result I 
was a most favourable testimony, both to St. Cyran's prin- 
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ciplea of directioii and to their practical effect upon 1 
condition of the community, *' We i5nd here," 
visitors in their report, " only virtue, piety, and even saac- 
tity." So that in 1646 the archbishop condescended to 
pronounce his benediction upon the first atone of a new 
convent church, which, two years afterwards, he solemnly 
consecrated. It was not large, and, according to the usage 
of Port Royal, sparingly decorated. The community and 
their frienda looked upon it aa one of the most beautiful 
churches of the city; their enemies contrived, notwith- 
standing the archbishop's approval, to find a likeuesa be- 
tween it and the Huguenot "Temple " at Charenton," 

The funds for this erection bad been obtained by the 
final transference of the establishment of the St. Sacrement 
to Port Royal. And here a somewhat tedious episode ia 
the history of the community is at last brought to a close. 
Henri Amauld, the future Bishop of Angers, negotiates the 
transference at Rome ; the archbishop gives no unwillii^ 
consent. Some slight alteration is made in the rule and 
the dresa of the sisterhood; the black scapulary of the 
Bernardines replaced by a white one with a scarlet cross on 
the breast ; and good Madame Bardeau'e legacy applied to 
build the new church. The administration of the convent 
seems to have undergone little change; and perhaps the 
new scapnlary was to the sisters themselves the most im- 
portant part of the matter.f 

A point which deserves » more careful examination ia 
the way in which Port Royal now began to form social 
connexions with the great We Lave already seen some- 
thing of Madame de Guemene's visits hither for purposes 
of piety. A word may be said of the precise meaning and 
moral value of those "retreats," which form a character- 

■ Mem. poor scrrir. vol L pp. !4T, 59S, 697. L«tUei ie U Mere. Ang. 
w.1. i. p 367. _ 

f Ui'm. pour senir. vol. i. pp. 3i;, 59e. Bcsoigne, vol. i. p. S7S. 
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istio feature of the religioua life of Catbolicism, when I 
come to speak of the solitruies of Port Royal. It ia 
enough now to remind the reader that a convent has often 
two points of contact with the world outside ; first, its 
boarders, girk who receive their education in it, whether 
intended for the monastic life or not ; and then its peni- 
tents, who retire for a few days or weeks into silence and 
Beclusion, to reflect upon follies past, and to gather up 
resolution for fiiture amendment, A curious link between 
Port Royal and a very different scene, the court of Cbarlea. 
H,, is supplied by the fact that La Belle Hamilton", known 
to us by Lely's languishing portrait, to her contemporaries 
as the sister of Antony Hamilton and the wife of the all- 
aecomplished Count de Grammont, was a pupil in the con- 
vent. Her parents were among the English nobility who 
had followed the Stuarts into exilef, and her education, as 
well as that of the daughters of Lord Muskerry, had been 
entrusted to La M^re Ang^lique.lf ^^ about 1640, the 
Marquise de Sabl^, a lady whose connexion with Port 
Royal and its Uterature deserves a more elaborate treat- 
ment than can he accorded to it in this place, joined 
Madame de G-uem^ne for a brief season, not suspecting 
perhaps that a few years later the monastery was to afford 
her a refuge from the ills of life, and a humble place ia 
the memories of meu.j Another lady, who occupies no 
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* she iraa ihe dnnEhter of Sir George Hamilton, by his wife Mary, third 
danghti^r uf Walter, ViscuunC Tliurles, Her paternal grandfaithcr was 
James Hamillon, £rst Ear! of Atiercom. 

t In a letter to the Qncen of Poliinii, dated July 11, 1647, AngCliquo 
Buys, " J'estime votre MajCBle hDnreuso d'etre dans nn rojanmo paisible. 
Outre noB misJres nons participons encore a cello do I'Angleterre, j ayant 
ici nne grande qnantite d'Ecossoia eC d'Angtois si niscruble qu'ils font une i 
estreme pi tie." 

i Mem, ponr setvir. vdL il p, 388. Dh Toaao, p. 488. 

§ Tt is singTilar that M. Tlctor Caitsia, in hia charming volume on 
de Sable, mnkeB no mention of her first retreat to Port Royal abont II 
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meaa position in the conTentual annals, is the Marquise 
d'Aumont, the widow of a distinguished officer, Charles 
d'Aumont, who retired from the world to spend the rem- 
nant of her life in prayer and self-denial, and her great 
wealth in works of charity. She made large gifts to reli- 
gious houses ; she furnished many young girls with 
of money which enabled them to enter convents, or 
settle respectably in the world. She was chiefly instru- 
mental in relieving Port Royal from the load of debt which 
weighed upon it. Many buildings in either monasteiy 
owed their existence to her liberality. And when she 
died, in 1658, all she asked in return was that she should 
be buried like a professed nun, though acknowledging her- 
self unworthy of the honour, and that in the prayers for 
the repose of her soul, the words " our sister " should 
always follow her name." 

A greater lady than any of these, Louise Marie dft 
Gonzaga de Cloves, Princess of Mantua, formed, in 16' 
a connexion with Port Royal, which ended only with 
life. Her name indicates the mixed origin of the fai 
from which she sprang. The French county 
Nevers, had been held (to pursue the genealogy 
further) by Philippe le Hardi, Duke of Burgundy, 
whose family it had passed through a female to the I 
of Cleves. Another heiress had transferred it to tlie 
zagos, dukes of Mantua, a younger branch of which 
held it till 1627, taking their place among the nobility 
the French kingdom.t Then the extinction of the oli' 
line placed the Nevers familj in possession of Mantua, 

Tflt Ihe conrcnlaBl memoirs arc positive and e:iplicit on tlie point. 1 
pour Bcrvir. toL i. p. S36. 

* Mfni, ponr ecrvir. vol. i. pp. S4*, 597. Bcsoigne, vot. t p. 
Nfcrotoge lU fAbbare de P. R. p. 4B7. 

t Tbo dachj of Nevers was fiDall)- bouglit by CordinftI Mazarin for O 
of bis nephewa, ihe Manciak Tlia but I>nc de NirtunaJE, loni* Jdl 
Uoncbi, tlicd in 1799. 
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elevated Louise Marie and her sister Anne to the rank of 
princesses. In 1643, Louise was twenty-two, Anne seven- 
teen years of age ; and each destined to a chequered lot. 
The former became the wife of the two last kings of Po- 
land, of the Jagellon family ; the latter married a prince of 
the Bavarian Counts-Palatine; mingled, under the name of 
the Princess Palatine, in all the wars and intrigues of the 
Fronde ; and now perhaps founds her best claim to the re- 
membrance of posterity on the fact that the oration which 
Bossuet pronounced over her grave is a masterpiece of 
sacred eloquence. 

The Princess Louise Marie came to Port Royal only a 
few days before St. Cyran's death, intending to put herself 
under his guidance. Not many months previously she had 
been affianced to Cinq Mara, the young and brilliant fa- 
vourite of Louis XIIL, the detection and punishment of 
whose conspiracy against himself had been Richelieu's last 
act. It is not wonderful then that her lover's sudden down- 
fall and untimely fate should have driven her for conso- 
lation to St. Cyran's wise instructions ; but she never saw 
him; and might perhaps have fallen back contentedly 
into the old thoughtlessness, had not Angelique tried upon 
her the spell of her personal influence. For a year or two 
she lived much at Port Royal, by turns occupying a very 
humble lodging in the convent, and attempting to enforce 
something like religions decency and order in her Parisian 
household. Still, she was not able to withstand the usual 
temptation of princesses; for in 1645 came an embassy 
from Ladislaus Sigismoud, king of Poland, asking her in 
marriage : an embassy, glorious with a half-barbaric 
magnificence, casting all the splendours of the Frendi 
court into the shade. The glittering bait was eagerly 
seized; she did not even wish to see the portrait of ha* 
intended husband, for she was wedding, she said, not him- 
self hut his cromi ; she was married in the chapel of 
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Palaia Royal, by tlie bishop of Warsaw, taking precedei 
for the noDCe even of the queen of France, whose subjec 
she had been ; and so set off for Poland, carrying with her 
inauy fond doubta and wishes from Port Royal. In truth, her 
troubles were but beginning. Her husband died in 1648. 
His half-brother, John Casimir, the last of the Jagellons, 
doffed the Jesuit's cassock and the Cardinal's hat, to 
canvass the suffrages of the diet ; by help of his siater- 
jn-law was elected king; and in the nest year, 1649, 
repaid the obligation by once more making hex Queen of 
Poland.' But her second marriage, inasmuch as it had 
been dictated rather by policy than by affection, was pro- 
bably not happy. None of her children survived their 
infancy ; John Casimir'a reign forma no quiet episode in 
the stormy epic of Polish history ; external war and ciril 
discord tore the land in pieces ; and the Queen must often 
have thought that she had done ill to exchange peace at 
Port Royal for endless trouble in Poland. At last, in 
1667, she died, and in the following year her husband, 
alwaya inoonstant and eccentric, threw away his crown 
in disgust, hastened to France, the country which he 
had always loved, donned once more Lis ecclesiastical 
garb, and till his death, in 1672, figured in French society 
as the Abb4 de Saint Germain des Pr&a, and the friend 
of Ninon de rEnclos.t How wide the interval betwet 



■ lliat tbo muTiage irai not altogether papalar at the lime, tl 
ing dog^ul, curreot at the time, lufficientlj shows ; Casimimi 
manA sori>re nalus, gennani cotijuge copalatus, immquBm crit fortanati 

t A report waa cnrrent that a few months befbro his death, Jolui C 
had married tlio widow of iha Mariichal de rHflpilnl. This explaii 
poinlof the follotving linei, which indicate bcaidea Ihc popular ee 
his ch-iraclcr : 

Du feu roi ds Pologne 

Moasieor, que diies toiu ? 

Sam accpire et sani vcrgogne, 

tl v6cat parmi nous. 



Port Royal and NinoD, covered by the loves and friend- 
ships of this single life ! 

But neither her outward magnificence nor her inward I 
wretchedness prevailed upon the Queen of Poland to forgefe 1 
Port Rojal. So long as Angelique lived an active and j 
intimate correspondence was carried on. The letters of 1 
the faithful friend and monitor were carefully preserved I 
by the Queen, and form perhaps the most important part \ 
of the collection published in 1742, and one of our b 
authorities for the history of Port Royal. It is pleasing I 
to see with what a frank and truthful respect Angeliqnt 
treats her royal correspondent. In old days she had neva* I 
scrupled to tissert her authority oyer her high-born and I 
perhaps somewhat unmanageable penitents. " I must go J 
and separate our ladies," " she said once, " for they spoU I 
one another. A fashion, a head-dress, a collar, is sure to I 
intrude on some pretest or other upon their talk." So in I 
these letters, she speaks distinctly but kindly, of the | 
peculiar duties and temptations of royalty, and especially I 
bids the Queen to do what she can to alleviate the difi- \ 
tresses brought upon the kingdom by endless wars and I 
dissensions. In this respect her advice appeal's to have \ 
been followed, for the royal laiiy's boundless charities were ] 
made a subject of remonstrance with her. "Never- mind," 
she replied, " however poor I may be in my widowhood, 
La M^re Ang^lique will take me in at Port Royal dea I 
Champs." But Angelique, wlen she heard of it, and it J 
was said how glorious a thing it would be to receive a 
Queen into the sisterhood, wisely prayed that the diffi- 
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culty and responsibility of aiich a penitent might 1 
spared lier." 

The constant increase in the number of nuns a 
Eoyal de Paris at last furnished Angelique with i 
cient pretest for a change which she had Jong desired 1 
make ; the re-occupatlon, namely, of Port Royal des 
Champs by a portion of the community. Her conscience 
had never quite acquiesced in the removal to Paris: she 
hardly thought it consisten-t with the true monastic cha- 
racter to fly from God's dispensations, even in the shape 
of fevers and pleiirisies : and a remark of St. Cyran's that 
" true worship was as possible in the infirmaiy as in the 
church, and that no prayers were more agreeable to God 
than those which ascended from the midst of suffering,''f 
had sunk deeply into her heart. She had therefore almiys 
clung to the old house in the valley, and in her greatest 
peciiniary straits had steadily refused to sell the carved 
work of the stalls and other portions of the building, for 
which advantageous offers had been made. At last, in 
1647, she obtaineii from the Archbishop and tlie Queea 
the permission which she had previously asked in vain, 
and prepared to lead back a colony to the ancient home 
of faith, which was now, thanks to the Solitaries, who had 
dwelt there for some years, thoroughly drained and made 
habitable. Seven professed nims and two lay sisters, 
accompanied by the abbess herself, were to fonn the new 
community, which was to be in every respect one with the 
larger establishment in Paris, to be governed by the same 
constitutions, and subordinated to the same superior. 
Great was the grief of those who were left behind. Port 
Royal des Champs was, in some sort, a sacred place tn 
them all, and was now to be the chief residence of their 

* MSm. ponr lervir. toI. i. p. 340, cl ng. ; voL ii. p. ,185. Beioigne, ml. 
L p. a04, Leltres i]e la U^ Angeliqae, passim ; St*. Btuvc, \iA. ii. p. 2<li. 
f JAl-m. pour sorvir. vol. ii. p. 3. 



beloved abbess. She tried to conaole them aa best e 
could. " Why do you grieve, sisters ? " she said, when t 
moment of parting arrived, "ought we not to do I 
will gaily, and with a good grace ? " 

It was on the 13tb of May, 1648, that the little com- 
pany set out for Port Royal des Champs ; where they 
arrived in the afternoon of the same day. The conventual 
buildings had been completely repaired; some of the 
hermits had retired to Lea Granges, a farm upon the 
bill ; others were about to repair to a house which had 
been taken for them at Paris. First the bells, pealing 
from the chm'ch tower, announced that the new comers 
had set foot on the lands of the monastery. Then a great 
concourse of poor people were assembled in the courtyard 
to greet them ; many of them old enough to recollect the I 
charity which in former years had been dispensed by tli& I 
girl abbess, who was now retm-ning to them, a grave and j 
long-suffering woman. They threw themselves at her fee 
and upon her neclt, embracing her with tears of joy, aiidn 
thanking God for having restored to them, their " good 
mother." Nest, at the church porch, the Solitaries, headed 
by one of their ecclesiastics bearing a cross, waited to 
follow the nuns in solemn procession into the church, 
where they swelled the joyful Te Deum with their voices 
Here they parted ; in a few days more the rule of monastic 
seclusion was strictly enforced, and Lea Granges was as , 
completely cut off from Port Eoyal des Champs as it had j 
been from Port Royal de Paris. And AngeHque felt that \ 
she was once more in her right place, at the head of the J 
house which God had intrusted to her, and which was J 
consecrated to her and her coinpanions, by so many tender I 
and holy a 
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While Angelique Arnaul(i was meditating a return to I 
Royal des Champs, and Antoine was striking his first b 
in the polemical lists, the little brotherhood which 3 
Maitre and De Sericourt had established in the court-ya 
of Port Royal de Paris was expanding, notwithstan<fi 
many discoiiragementB, into a numerous and powerful o 
munity, which, though bouod by no laws, and profes 
allegiance to no fixed rules, became almost uncouscioi 
the representative of a peculiar theological theory, i 
defender of a schismatic church policy. In the Messiet 
de Port Royal, so called from their temporary residen 
the deserted monastery, and their close connexion wit 
QUUs, centres the chief religious and literary interest o 
narrative. I am now about to imdertake the difficult t 
of describing the vaiious and almost heterogeneous d 
ments of which this society was composed ; the causes w 
drove its members from the world to a life of perseve* 
austerity in this lonely and unhealthy valley; the i 
and severity of their self-imposed penances ; the respect ft 
admiration, as well as the fear and hatred, with which I 
outer world heard the news of their increasing numb) 
and unflagging zeal. Their efibrts for the improver 
education, and the literary triumphs achieved by a 
their number, will furnish matter for separate disc 
sion. 

That priestfl and soldiers, courtiers, lawyers, phydci 
students should one by one desert their accuatoi 
places iu the world, renounce all social activity a 



patible with their eternal interests, and retire to i 
their peace with God by solitary self-mortification, 
phenomenon which Protestant readers will find it hard to 
understand, and harder still to justify. In its aversion to 
the monastic life, under any modification, Protestantism is 
at least theoretically true to a great Christian principle : 
that the kingdom of God is to be developed in the world, 
not apart from it ; that no man has a right to evade the 
duties imposed upon him by his social and domestic position ; 
that we must fight the battle of our salvation in the post 
where God has placed us, if we would not incur the penal- 
ties of cowardice. Not can we doubt that Protestant sym-: 
pathy would have been all on the side of Le MaitreVi 
friends, when they urged upon him, as religious argument*'! 
against his retirement from the bar, the example to be set 
by a truthful and conscientious lawyer ; the value of his 
advocacy to the wronged and distressed ; the los 
mother and brothers of his advice and assistance. To those 
who take a healthy view of life's obligations, the picture of 
the Christian advocate, keeping his conscience clear of legal 
chicanery, consecrating his ahUitiea to the defence of eveiyi 
good cause, and discharging wisely and manfully a hi»ii 
band's and a father's duties, is far more attractive than tl 
of the solitary waiter upon God, however steadfast in ai 
terity, however rapturous in devotion, however ardent 
humility. It is even possible to doubt, whether the anxiety 
for eternal safety, which bids a man neglect all social duty, 
and concentrate all the strength and every moment of 
existence upon the state of hia own sou!, be anytliing better 
than a most insidious and moat dangerous form of selfish-, 
ness. And yet in spite of all this, we cannot fail to admire 
the persistent strength of will, the deep persuasion of 
spiritual realities, which moulded the lives of these soli- 
taries. Of the majority of them it may be truly eaid, that 
neither the disappointment of worldly ambition drew their 
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thoughts from earth to heaven, nor the weariness of sio&tl J 
pleasures drove them to theexcitement of devotion. The call ^ 
to repeutauce came to them in the midstof their secular life;, 
and not having learned the higher wisdom, which ConvertR'J 
the scene of men's ordinary trials and duties into the vine* A 
yard of God, they listened and fled into the wilderness. 

But not all to live and die thei'e. We shall find examplai 
at Port Royal.aselsewhereintheFranceof thesei 
and eighteenth centuries, of temporary " retreats," aa t 
were called, within the walls of religious houses, for t 
purpose of deliberate retrospect and renewal of life. 
practice is easy to defend from the point of view of Chrii 
tian expediency. The necessity of self-examination la e 
forced by all moralists ; and those who know how hard il 
to find fit opportunity for this duty amidst the hourly d 
tractions of active life, will appreciate the advantage to 1 
derived from a brief sojourn in a monastery, where 1 
silence, the solitude, the holy associations of the place, i 
invite to serious reflection, and where regular discipline at 
judicious advice combine to deepen the first solemn impre 
siona. Accordingly, we find that it excites little r 
the salons of Paris when a gay courtier, a successful t 
dier, still less when a great lady, disappears for a time inj 
penitential seclusion. A friendly connexion, prolooj 
through several generations, was often established b 
a noble family and some religious house, which r 
valuable protection and Uberal benefactions in excba 
occasional hospitality. Such was the connexion betwi 
the ladies of the great house of Longueville and the C 
melite convent in the Rue St. Jacques." Theabusesof t] 
practice in a more profligate age than that of Kichelieua 
Mazarin sufficiently show to what extent it had been i 
wrought with the fabric of French society. It is ea^ i 
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paas from the genuine Hlternation of repentance and trana^ '■ 
gression to that of wilful, open-eyed vice, aad the formal I 
huiniliatiou which la designed to atone for it. Thus.H 
EngloBh readers are familiar with the way in which James 9 
IL vibrated between his priests and his mistresses ; how the '■ 
lover of ArabellaChurchill and Catherine Sedley bequeathed W 
hia heart to the nuns of Cbaillot." Thus the Duchesse de M 
Bern, the most profligate child of the profligate regent, I 
with whose name are connected unmentionable scandals, fl 
and whose recorded excesses are to be paralleled only in the m 
story of Roman empreaaea, repaired from time to tiine to a ■ 
Carmelite convent, where she performed the offices of the m 
church with such groans and tears of piety, that the sisters M 
might have believed her a saint, if they had not known her I 
to be the most shameless of stnners.f ■ 

It was near the close of the year 1639 when Lg31iu^« 1 
andJJ^e_Sgricoiu^, after a sojourn of fifteen months at Ferte 
Milon, returned to the solitude of Port Royal des Champs, 
whence they had been expelled soon after St. Cyran'a im- 
prisonment. They were accompanied by M. Vitart, the 
honest citizen with whom they had lodged, and who now, 
till hia death in 1641, shared the religious exercises of hia 
former guests, and collected the revenues of the abbey for J 
the sisterhood in Paris. Of the other members of the ■ 
original brotherhood, Sjuriin was in Paris, attempting to | 
supply the place of his imprisoned master ; and Lancelot 
had been sent for a year to the Abbey of St. Cyran.J And 
the first penitent whom St. Cyran seut to join Le Maitre 
and De Sericourt was Sharles de la Croix, or, as he is 
usually called in the Memoirs, " Charles the Shoemaker." 
He was a poor, deformed youth, nephew of a turnkey at J 
Vincennea, who had made himaeif remarkable among his 

• Memaircs de St. Simon, vol vi. p. 50. 
t St. Simon, toI. xxvl. p. S7. 
t Luicelot, tqL i. p. 135, 1!8. 



comrades, first, by frequent fasts and self-imposed penanOI 
and then, when his master "had died, leaving a widow s 
children destitute, by working day and night to supply 
their needs. The uncle, astonished at the phenomenon, 
told the tale to St. Cyi-an, who sent for the young man, 
gave him religious instruction, and finally advised him to 
quit tbe world for Port Royal ilea Champs. How be could 
better work out his salvation than by labouring for the 
widow and orphans, or bow they fared in his absence, we 
are not informed ; but at Port Royal he set the first exam- 
ple of combining manual laVjour with religious exeroiaes 
and meditations. He took charge of the holting-roora at 
the conventr-raill, as well Bs plied hia craft for the benefit of 
his companions. Perhaps from hia industry arose tbe tale 
which the Jesuits eagerly propagated, that tbe hermits of 
Port Royal spent their tircie in making sabots, or wooden 
shoes, a tale which being repeated to the Abbe Boileau*, 
soon after the publication of the " Provincial Letters," called 
forth tbe untranslateable witticism, " Je ne saia si M. Poa- 
cal a fait des souliers ; mais je sais qu'il vons a porte de 
bonnes bottes." The poor shoemaker was the first of 
many victims to the austerities of Port Royal, and died in 
1643, in hia twenty-sixth year.f 

In March, 1641, a second recruit reached the valley in 
the person of Etienne de Bacle, a native of the town of 
Martel in Querfi. He was one of nine brothers and 
BLsters, children of a country gentleman, who lived on hia 
little estate. His early history is as tragic as if he had 
sprung from the loins of some oH Greek king, ruling ovw 
his balf-wild subjects in a rough Cyclopean palace. Three 
of his brothers were found dead in their cradles, aecretlji;^ 
killed by an old bag, who aftenvards confessed that 1 
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motive was to procure infants' fat, for some purposes of 
foul incantation. De Bacie escaped her clutches, and 
grew to manhood ; of a grave and serious disposition, 
continent himself, and full of hatred of incontinence. 
In 1630, he married a wife, who was proud, beautiful, 
and rich ; but unchaste both in heart and life. She had 
admitted more than one lover to her bed, and was six 
months gone with child at the time of her maiTiage. But 
her abame was her own secret; she was daring as well as 
bad : she persuaded her relations that the change in her 
appearance proceeded from another cause, and secretly 
resolved to stifle her infant at the moment of its birth. 
But the pains of labour feR upon her unexpectedly, and 
frustrated her design, though she had yet the impudence 
to declare that her husband was the father of the child. 
This allegation he waa fortunately able to disprove con- 
clusively; and a suspicion of very distant relationship 
between himself and hia wife being verified, he suc- 
ceeded, in spite of determined opposition on the part of 
her friends, in procuring a divorce. But this was only 
sJ'ter many delays, and numerous appeals from court to 
court. Day by day he was compelled to endure the insults 
of this shameless woman ; twice he was the mark for the 
pistolfl of her emissariea ; once she bribed a physician to 
poison him. But in the deepest agonies of the sickness 
thus caused, he had a wonderful vision of the flames 
of hell, and the tormenting demons, from whose handai! 
he was rescued by the Virgin ; and from that moment 
thoughts of penitential retirement began to occupy his 

The divorce was finally pronounced in 1635, and De 
Bacle, whose property had been consumed in the suit, 
came to Paris, to try to turn his talents to account. Here 
he met mth St. Cyran, who endeavoured to find him 
situation as tutor to some young nobleman; but, as hia 
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custom was, spoke no word of religion to one who c 
to him only for worldly help and advice. A pupil i 
found, whom De Bacle accompanied to Bourdeaus. Hei 
not with atanding hia previous experience, he was on 1 
point of marriage with a rich widow, when her stiddl 
death once more disconcerte'l his plans; In 1637, i 
the time of Le Maitre's conversion, he again visited Pw 
and, urged hy some unexpected and secret impulse, 
implored St. Cyran to undertake the direction of hia 
conscience. From this time forth he is a zealous and 
ohedient disciple ; at the time when St. Cyron is most 
strictly forbidden to receive the visits of his friends, he 
alone penetrates to his cell at Vincennes, to obtain final 
absolution at his hands; he eagerly joins the hermits in 
the valley of Port. Royal, which long before he thought 
he had seen in some mysterious dream ; he is cured of a 
fever, accompanied by horrible convulsions, which defied 
all medical treatment, by the touch of St. Cyran'a corpse ; 
and spends twenty laborious years in prayer and mortifi- 
cation, in the care of the sick, and the religious instruction 
of the young. Let us hope that he found at Port Koyal 
the peace which domestic life denied him.* 

The next comer waa an Arnauld, Charles Henri de 
Luzan9i, the third son of M. d'Andilly, and not yet in 
his twentieth year. He had been page in the house of 
Cardinal Richelieu, an appointment much coveted, as it 
was thouglit to lead to alnaost certain preferment in the 
army or the state. And Luzanfi had already received bts 
commission, and served a campaign with credit, when the 
prisoner of Vincennes snatched him out of the Cardinal's 
hands. There is nothing peeuhar in the history of his 
conversion, except his youth, and the perseverance with 
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which, for forty years, he clung to his new life. He 
undertook the whole management of the abbey lands, and 
in the consequent intercourse with the peasantry of the i 
domain, showed himself the friend and protector of the 
poor. His assiduity in prayer was remarkable even at 
Port Eoyal. " Hia delight," says his epitaph, " was in 
prayer, which was his occupation when at leisure, his 
consolation when at work;" and it was noticed that as 
he rode about the estates on the business of hia steward- 
ship, his lips were constantly moving in silent devotion. 
The date of his arrival was June, 1642*, and in the sub- 
sequent year he was followed by a man of very different 
character, yet an apt companion and fellow- worker, M. 
Pallu. This was a gentleman of Touraine, once physician 
to the Corapte de Soissous, a nobleman of the blood royal, 
who, in 1641, headed an armed rebellion against Richelieu, 
and was slain by an imknown hand, at the moment when 
he had defeated the king's troops, in the battle of Sedan. 
Intercourse with the great had not raised M. Pallu in his 
own. esteem ; his patron's unexpected death produced a 
deep impression on him ; and he returned to his hotise in 
Touraine, steadily refusing any appointment like that 
which lie had just held. But he soon found it almost 
impossible to carry his good resolutions into effect, while 
surroimded by the ordinary business and t-emptatious of 
society, and went for guidance to St. Cyran. The advice 
which he received was confirmed by the perusal of the 
Livre de la Frequente Communion, which soon after fell in 
his way ; and a week after the master's death, he pre- 
sented himself at Port Royal des Champs, asking admit- 
tance to the little society. " 1 am come to pass five or 
six days here," he said to Le Maitre. " If it is not God 
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that baa brought you here," replied the latter, " you t 
not stay bo long ; if it is, you will remain here more thi 
aa many months." And in fa^t, he was soon establialu 
as the physician of the solitaries, and of the neighbour 
■villages, an office which he filled till his death in 16^ 
" He built," saya Fontaine, " a snug cottage, which ■ 
afterwards called ' Le Petit Pallu,' on account 
smallness both of its rooms and of its master, who ■ 
little in every way, except in mind ; little body, litti 
house, little horse; but all well-proportioned, and Trf 
agreeable." It was almost a pleaaiu-e to fall ill, 
enthusiastic narrator goes on to say, so delightful was t 
good doctor's conversation, and so different his mannflj 
from the dogmatic brutality of most physicians. And I 
we may judge from the tone of some half-jocose Lat 
verses in which he bade adieu to the world, M. 
taught his companions to temper piety with cheerfiilnet 
and to practise austerity with a smile." 

We may pause at this point of our enumeration to inqis 
into the meth od of life which was established by common a 
sent,especiallyaswepossesaaLrief memoir, datedNovembt 
23rd, 1644t, which supplies us with the necessazy infom 
tion. Most ofthe conventual buildings bad been dismantle 
on the removal of the nuns to Paris ; but the church, H 



* I qnoce the folloTring passage fiom M. Palla'e " Valo M 
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which mass was daily said by a chaplain left beliiad fur 
that purpose, waa still entire, and a few rooms in what 
had been the infirmary, fumished the first hermits with 
sufficient shelter. Their wanta in the shape of furniture 
tvere simple : a stool, a table, a. straw mattress, a crucifix, 
Eind a few hooks, were ail they requii'ed for themselves ; 
and the occasional visitors who interrupted their soUtude 
gladly accepted their rude hospitality. They wore no 
distinguishing dreas ; each was clad as his custom had 
been in the world, though with a preference for simple 
faebions and grave coloured stuffs. Each went about hia 
work, his devotions, hie recreatione, alone and silently; 
exchanging no more words than were necessary, and those 
only on topics of religion. The day began at 3 a.m., 
when one, whose charge it was, woke all the rest. After 
certain prescribed devotions had been performed in pri- 
vate, they met the chaplain in the church, to say matins 
and lauda, a service which occupied about an hova and 
a half. Then, kissing the earth in token of profound ' 
humility before God, each retired to his own room. 

The round of social prayer, begun so early, lasted through 
the day. At half-past six was prime ; at nine, tierces, after 
which mass was daily said ; at eleven came sexte ; at two, 
nones ; at four, vespers ; at a (juarter past seven, compline 
and the Liturgy of the Virgin. Twice in the day a few 
momenta were set apart for self-examination. A chapter 
in the G-ospels, and another in St. Paul's Epistles, were 
daily read, kneeling. And the fulfilment of the apostoUc 
injunction, " Pray without ceasing," was set before each as 
a constant object of desire : though in the word "prayer " 
were included not only the spoken wishes of the soul, but 
also its silent aspirations, and habitual desire of Grod'a 
presence. 

They found it imposaible, at such a distance from the sea, 
to observe exactly the Church's regulations on the subject 



of fasting ; and coDsequently desired to make their d 
mode of life as little like a feast aa might be. For e 
months in the year, they had ouly two meals in the d 
dinner about noon, and at six a light meal that might I 
supposed to stand in place of supper. The dinner wasl 
social meal, if such it can be called where no conversatft 
was permitted. Every man had a portion allotted to fa 
as in a monastery; and one of their number read aloi 
from the New Testament and the Lives of the SfUDjj 
After dinner, a walk formed the sole recreation of the d 
which each might take alone, or, if he pleased, with oneT" 
other. Two hours in the morning, and two in the after- 
noon, were devoted to hand-labour, which consisted, for the 
moat part, in such work in the fields and garden as was not 
too difScult for those who had been accustomed to seden- 
tary occupations. As I have already said, the nnna of Port 
Royal found, on their return in 1648, that the labours of 
the Solitaries had converted the marshy wilderness frora 
which tbey had fled, into a healthy and blooming valley. 
The frequency of confession and communion varied, 
according to the peculiar ciraimstances of individuals : 
some communicated only once a fortnight ; others, on all 
Sundays and high festivals. The practice of austerity was 
left to the free will of each : fasts on bread and water, hair 
shirts, and "disciplines " (which, for Protestant readers, may 
he interpreted to mean scoiurgea), were more or less assidu- 
ously used. The long list of premature deaths to be found 
in the annals of this commimity is sufficient proof that 
self-mortification was more than a name amongst them. 

It was about this time that Fontaine, the author of the 
Memoirs from which we derive much of our knowledge of 
this society, came to Port Royal, a young man of some 
twenty years of age, who had been already used to hermits' 
fare, and who desired no better than to end his life as ho^ 
had begim it. The son of a Parisian bourgeois, he had b 



bis father when he was twelve years old, and had been con- i 
fided by his mother to the care of M. Hillerin, cure of , 
the parish of St, Merri. Among Hillerin's friends and | 
parishioners was D'Andilly, who, in his usual character of 
mediator between the worid and St. Cyran, introduced the i 
cure at Vincennes. The result was Hillerin's resignation 
of his cure, and retirement to a little prioiy which he held 
in Poitou. Hither he was accompanied by young Fontaine, 
whom, however, he determined, after a few months, to place 
where he would have better opportunities of study, and sA 
brought to Port Royal. The part which he will play in 
our future story is not very conspicuous. We shall find| | 
him aiding others in compiling' and copying tiieir writings ; | i 
sometimes though rarely, venturing on a work of hia own j 
always ready to take part in the labour of teaching, which, 1 
under every disadvantage, was never intermitted; and at , 
last, in his seventy-second year, recording the remembrance^ ■ 
of his yo\ith in memoirs which, if showing aometliiug of | 
the garrulity of old age, are always simple and truthful, ] 
full of genuine piety and a hearty admiration for the great j 
men among whom his lot had been cast. His first impres- 
I siona of Port Royal were, he tells us, somewhat gloomy! ' 
The uncultivated valley, rough with thorns and thistles, 
seemed to mourn the absence of its holy mistresses. The 
gardens swarmed with serpents. He received little word of 
welcome from the taciturn hermits, whose austerities ap- 
peared rude and almost savage. " Wlio is that man clothed 
in grey, who has a great faggot at his door, which I see him 
carrying sometimes ?" be asked of De Bade, the fii'st friend 
he made: and he was surprised to hear that this was the 
famous Le Maitre, who would have no fire, and carried ] 
this faggot about to warm himself when he was cold." 

From this enumeration of the first sobtaries of Port i 
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Royal, it will be seen that the two men of the party H 
were active in controveray, namely Arnauld and de Eai 
were not there. Yet one Habert, in a Defence of the Faith 
of the Church, published in 1644, did not hesitate to aay, 
that at Port Royal were " forty students, and forty able 
pens, all cut by the hand of the sanse master." * The cur- 
rent fiction was, that this nest of heretics held frequent 
conferences on matters of Catholic doctrine and discipline; 
and that a schism was being deliberately prepared in the 
very bosom of the Church, And those who were ready to 
believe so monstrous a misrepresentation of what waa 
taking place within twenty miles of Paris, found their 
fears suddenly augmented, when in 1645, bo well known a 
courtier as M. d'Andilly announced his intention of fol- 
lowing his son's and his nephews' example. The project 
was not a new one with him. So long before as October 
23rd, 1643, a few days, that is, after the death of St. 
Cyran, he had announced to his eon Pomponne his de- 
termination to quit the world. He thought then that a 
few years' delay would enable him to wind up his adairs, 
and finally execute bis resolution. But his leave-taking of 
society was a longer business than he anticipated. In 
1644, he makes a brief stay at Port Royal, by way of ex- 
periment. Then in preparation for his coming, a room 
is repaired and furnished ; and we who have seen peni- 
tents arrive without avant-couriers, and without pre- 
paration, begin to imagine that M. d'Andilly is about to 
practise retreat and austerity after a fashion of his owu. 
At last, in 1645, he arrives; he is now fifty-seven years of 
age ; and til! bis death, in his eighty-fifth year, he belongs 
only to us. 

I have already said that the hermits were bound to the 
observance of no common rule ; and, therefore, it is seed- 
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less tx) ask how far M. d'Andilly's life at Port Royal cor- ] 
responded with ihat which I have described. He first 1 
directed the attention of the community to the draining I 
and cultivation of the valley ; and the inheritance of his j 
eldest son, whom he neglected for his favourite Poraponne, . 
suffered for his puhUc spirit. He applied himself with great I 
assiduity and success to gardening, and especially to the ' 
cultivation of fruit-trees. He spared no trouhle or expense 
to procure the finest grafts ; and many a basket of peaches 
and nectarines found its way from Port Royal to the 
queen's table, or testified to the great ladies of the court, 
that they wei'e not forgotten by an old admirer." Nor was 
bis literaiy industry in the latter years of his life to be 
despised, as an edition of his works, published at Paris, in 
1685, in eight folio volumes, may bear witness. He 
translated Josephns, preserving all the graces of the 
or^nal, and adding others, which betray their Parisian 
birth. He gave a French yersion of the works of 8t. 
Theresa, and St. John d'Avila ; as well as of Augustine's 
Confessions, and other less known writings of the Fathers. 
Perhaps the work which won for him most contemporary 
renown, was the " Lives of the Fathers of the Desert : " 
biographies, by difiereut authors, of the Thebaid Hermits, 
which he collected and translated, and which, from their 
many points of similarity to life at Port Royal, long remained 
a favourite book in Jansenist households. Besides these, I 
have mentioned elsewhere his memoirs of his own life and 
family. Not inaptly, then, was this peaceful period of his 
life symbolised in the device which his friends placed b&> J 



• Laacdot (vol. i. p. 127) Icllsaa that Cardinal Maiarin was uccnstoraetl ' 
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Treasures' Exhibition io Maochester in 18S7. It is the property ol 
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neath his portrait: a swan, Bailiag tranquilly upon I 
smootli lake, and chanting its dying Bong, with the motto 
Quam. dulci eenex quiete ! 

D'Andilly will oftea again mingle in the active part < 
our story, for in less prosperous times than these, ] 
knowledge of the world and his interest with the pow 
ful were greatly in request. Yet perhaps we shall fii 
opportunity of trying to understand his somewhat i 
character ho favourable as this. From his earliest yea 
he bad breathed the air of a court. First, he assisted < 
of his uncles, who was superintendent of finance undl 
Henri IV. ; then, after that king's death, had been i 
customed, though holding uo office, to stand behind t 
chair of the Queen -mother, and watch the transaction < 
business. More than once, he was within a little of o 
taining high office in the State. Louis XIII. gave 1 
the chance of buying a minister's portfolio, as the cus 
then was, for 100,000 livres. D'Andilly refiised to 1 
what he thought was the just reward of his ability 
and the place was sold to another. For a time he de' 
himself to Gaston, Diike of Orleans, the king's br 
and presumptive heir ; though here too he failed to 
blish himself on a firm footing of favour. Yet-hf 
never unemployed ; never encountered black lool 
court. Louis XIII,, Marie de Medicis, Anne of Aust 
Richelieu, Mazarin, entertained him on terms of f 
ship, and bore patiently hia freedom of speech, 
a better guarantee for the real excellence of his char 
is the fact that when, in 1634, he accompanied an e 
into Germany as commissary-general, he made him 
the idol of the soldiers, by the unusual consideratii 
which he showed for their wants and sufferings. 
mind if we are wounded," they said ; " M. d'Andilly ii 
take care of us," So to the end he never quite sevec 
himself from the scene of his early hopes. The 



worldly care of his last yeaiB was to watch bis son, 1 
Marquis de Pompoime, ascend the slippery ladder of st^ 
preferment, which he had himself vainly tried to climb. 
And in his eighty-second year he left Port Royal volun- J 
tarily, for the tirat time aiace his retirement, to thank 1 
Louia Xrv. for having made Fomponne a minister of 1 
State. 

The traces of D'Andilly which we find in the society of the 
time, equally show him a courtier and a man of the world. 
He is intimate with that famous coterie which meets at the 
Hotel de Kambouillet, He corresponds on equal terras 
with the wits of the age. La Rochefoucauld sends to him, 
long after his retreat to Port Royal, the MS. of his Memoim, J 
to receive corrections of its style. He is chosen hy Riche- | 
lieu one of the original memhers of the Acad^mie Fran- 
faise. He selects a basket of hia finest nectarines for the I 
famous Mademoiselle, the great heiress of Orleans, the I 
would-be bride of Lauzun. Though passionately attached, I 
to the person and the memory of his wife, he is the Platonic 
lover of so facile a lady as Madame de Guemene. " We 
used to attack the bonhomme D'Andilly," writes Madame 
de Sevigne*, " and tell him that he liked beat to save souls 
which were in beautiful bodies." Yet even De Retz, his 
rival with Madame de Guemene, allows that the flirtation 
was wholly Platonic. Tallemant, a bitter, snarling memoir 
writer of that day, admits his piety, at the end of a scorn- j 
ful estimate of hia talents ; and Madame de Sevigne does | 
not even insinuate that his zeal for the aalvation of souls 
was nnrea!, I can gather from all spoken or implied indi- 
cations of D'Andiliy's character only this : that he was a', 
man of a frauk and sympathetic disposition, who took the \ 
outward hue of tiie society in which he found himself; who j 
pleased naturally, and without effort of his own, in the 
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court, the salon, aud the cloister ; whose manners the world 
preBerved from the rudeness of the fanatic ; whose 1 
genuine piety kept pure from the corruptions of the w 
St. Cjran, who was assuredly not given to flattery, and v 
knew him well, writes of him : " It iB true that he haa n 
the virtue of a saint or an aochorite, but I know no n 
his condition who is so solidly virtuous." Singlin said i 
Le Mattre, that he regarded D'Andilly's retirement as tT 
most signal proof of St. Cyran's evil opinion of the w 
" You know as well as I," he said, " what M. d'Andilly ii 
hia candour, his innocence, his virtue, his wise sirapllct 
If any one can live innocently in society, it is surely h 
And I have before quoted that epigrammatic complim 
paid to hioi by Balzac, which, if somewhat passing the ti 
in its denial of his vanity, may yet show how he was looked 
upon hyonewho stood outside of professedly religious circles : 
" M. d'Andilly is a man who, possessing the virt.ues both of 
a Christian and a moralist, is neither asliamed of the one 
nor vain of the other."" 

M. d'Andilly continued throitghout his life the patriarch 
of this community, reverenced by all, consulted on every 
point of importance ; yet not the real head. Over a society 
like this the confessor must necessarily preside. So long 
as St. Cyi-an was in prison, Singlin filled this important 
post, though with much fainting of heart and uncertainty 
of will ; so that when his master was set at liberty, his most 
ardent wish was to retire to the Abbey of St. Cyran, where 
one of his brothers was already a monk, and to spend the 
remiuniler of his days in seclusion. He met, however, with 
no sympathy from St, Cyran, who pressed upon him the 
argument that God had placed him where he was, and that 
to fly from the duties of hia station would be to incur the 

■ MprDoirea d'Amnulil d'Andilly, paisi'm. Lancelal, tciL i. pp. 9.16, HI. 
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guilt of disobedience. Again, when St. Cyran's death t 
away the arm on which he leaned in his difficulties, his 
affected humility prompted the design of retirement, which I 
neither De Barcos nor Le Maitre would suffer him to carry I 
into effect. He divided his time, therefore, as well aa he 
could, between the nuns at Paris and the hermits at Port | 
Eoyal ; and so long as the latter were few in number, the 
task was not beyond his strength. But the " Book of ] 
Frequent Communion," joined with hia own preaching in 
the convent chapel, brought many penitents ; the suapicion 
of heresy was beginning to attach to himself and to all who 
had recourse to him ; while he was warned by the refusal 
of a Caitbusian house to admit De Sericourt, w^ho 1 
wished to subject himself to that severe discipline, that 
Port Eoyal dea Champs vras the only safe refuge for his 
penitents. At last he chose as hia assistant M. Man- 
gueien, a former canon of Beauvais, who was now about 
to return to Port Koyal, after the performance of a good 
work which Singlin had set before him. With some diffi- 
culty Manguelen, who had come as a penitent, was per- 
suaded to undertake the direction of penitents; but the 
arrangement was hardly happily concluded, When, in 1646, 
the new confessor died.* In despair, Singlin now cast his 
eyes upon De Saji, Le Maitre's younger brother. But 
a name so distinguished in the annals of Port Eoyal c 
mands a more formal introduction. 

I have already mentioned the way in which Madame le i 
Maitre had placed her son Isaac le Maitre de Safi in the I 
hands of St. Cyran, and the high hopes which the young I 
man had excited in the latter's mind. He had been edu- 
cated with Antoine Amauld, than whom he was only a year | 
younger, and had given early proof, not only of general 
capacity for learning, hut of a talent for elegant literature. 
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His biographers quote his youthful verses ; but a t 
lation of the Latin bymriB of the Church into French 
which he published in 1650, under the title of " Heu 
Port Royal, "and which reached a thirtieth edition, ia pt 
more convincing evidence of his poetical abilities. 
boyhood he was quiet, orderly, modest, docile, mai 
himself. But his modesty got the better of his dora 
when the ti<pe arrived that he should enter upon ' 
theological courses of the Sorbonne. He felt 
aversion to the various public exercises which the < 
date for a doctor's degree was required to perfor 
shrank from taking upon himself the responsibilities -fj 
the priestly office. He appealed therefore to his b 
Le Maitre to win the consent of his family to this alt-ei 
of his plans, and, by help of Si. Cyran, who loved to lea 
the Boula under his charge to a natural course of d 
ment, succeeded in hia object. In another wish, very n 
to bis heart — that of joining hia brothers at Port I 
lie was only partially gratified. For a few months 1 
shared their devotions and their studies, and then r 
to the house of St. Cyran, with whom and with De I 
he remained for several years. 

It is of this first visit to Port Royal that Le Mmtre t 
the following anecdote, which, more than any descriptii 
will reveal to the readier the quiet self-mastery which V 
the centre of De Safi's character. " Every evening," 
says, "we had, as you know, a very modest collatu 
nevertheless, it afforded my hrotlier De Sa^i as much < 
cupation as a grand supper. As for me, who am of a 
and quick disposition, I had seen the end of my p 
almost as soon as the beginning; it rapidly disappc 
and as I was thinking only of rising from table, I 
brother De Saf i, with his usual coolness and gravity, ) 
little piece of apple, peel it quietly, cut it leisurely, t 



it slowly. He had hardly begun his supper, when mini 
was already more than half-digested. Then, aft«r having 
finished hiw meal, he rose from table almost as light aa he 
had sat down, leaving untouched nearly all of his very 
moderate portion. He went away as if he were quite satis- 
fied, and even appeared to grow fat npon fasts," • 

De Safi'a character and predilections naturally led him 
to the ecclesiastical profession, though he ifesitated long 
before he took the last irrevocable step. For a time be 
pursued the necessary studies, under the care of M. Guille- 
bert, cur6 of Eouville, whom we sliall learn to know better 
in connexion with the family of Pascal. When, after the 
publication of the " Book of Frequent Communion," Ar- 
nauld was compelled to conceal himself, De Sa9i was the 
companion of his retreat, and the assistant of bis learned 
labours. Stories are not wanting to show that even at this 
eaj-ly period, his prudence and moral exactness were ser- 
viceable, in correcting the somewhat incautious zeal of the 
great controversial doctor. The removal of the nims to 
Port Boyal des Champs, in 1648, at last necessitated the 
appointment of a confessor, who should conduct the offices 
of the convent church, and take charge both of the hermits 
and the sisterhood. For this purpose, Singlin, more than, 
ever full of labours, selected De Safi. Although thirty- 
five years of age, he had never been ordained priest, and 
now took upon himself the sacred office only with heartfelt 
reluctance, and in obedience to his spiritual director. His 
consecration took place upon Quadr^esima Sunday, De- 
cember, 1648 ; and on the day of the Conversion of St. Paul, 
in the following January, he celebrated his first mass in tbs 
convent church of Port Royal des Champs. Before long 
be entered upon his duties as confessor. 



I 
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The new director was not received by tlie solitaries H 
much enthusiasm. All were heartily sorry to lose SingISi 
whose authority had been derived directly from St. Cyi 
and on whose wisdom and gentleness they had long t 
accustomed to rely. Fontaine confesses, that he implM 
Singlin to leave him under thedirection of Antoine Amaul 
who had come to Port Eoyal in 1648, and whose kindm 
had already won. his heart. Others complained that J 
Safi's manners were cold and imsympathising — that he d 
nothing to conciliate the confidence which they were inviU 
to place in him. But the greatest difficulty waa with 1 
Maitre. Ten years of seclusion and maceration had I 
sufficed to tame his naturally warm and proud dispositM 
He could not resolve to put himself under the direction o 
a younger brother, whose cliaracter was, moreover, almost 
repugnant to bis own. Perhaps the great orator, on whose 
lips the wit and beauty of Paris had been wont to hang, 
was unwilling to acknowledge the authority of an unknown 
student, new even to the respousibilitiesofhis office. But 
Singlin conceived that the triumph of grace over nature 
would not be complete till Le Miutre had made this last 
sacrifice of inclination and of pride. He recounted, with 
affectionate exultation, the many qualifications of De Safj 
for his work, and urged upon Le Maitre the remembrance 
of his yet uncorrected faults, and the help which he would 
derive from the quiet, equable strength of his brother's 
character. At last the examples of De Sericourt and 
Madame le Mmtre lent a persuasiveness not their own to 
Singlin's arguments, A brother might well accept a bro- 
ther's authority, when a mother so far forgot the instincts 
of nature as to pour her confessioua of sin and weakness 
into the ear of a son. Le Maitre yielded, and was rewarded 
for his self-conquest by the growth of a tender friendship 
between himself and Be Safi. The example was soon foL 
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lowed by all the inhabitants of the valley ; and before long 
De Sa9i's authority was universally acknowledged.* 

This is not the time to pause and attempt to charac- 
terise his influence. At a later period, when all the great 
defenders of Port Royal have played their parts, and are 
one by one leaving the stage, it will be our duty to com- 
pare their excellences and their defects. Then we shall 
have watched through many a season of difSculty and dis- 
tress, the growth of that saintly character, which so pre- 
vailed with the hearts of some, that they strained and 
broke when it was withdrawn from their love. Now De 
Sa9rs first labour was to whisper the consolations of re- 
ligion at bed-sides where his own eyes were dim with the 
tears of natural affection. First, Oct. 4th, 1650, De Seri- 
court sank under the austeritiee with which he wore away 
his life ; leaving it in charge to his brothers, to distribute 
among the poor whatever portion of his property be had 
not already consumed in charity. Then Madame le Maitre, 
who was now, at the close of a troubled life, a nun at Port 
Koyal, fell beneath this last blow, and soon followed her 
favourite child, " My son," ebe said to De Safi, on her 
death-bed, " God made use of me to give you a miserable 
life ; now He designs, by means of you, to give me a life 
of endless felicity." And then turning to Antoine Amauld, 
" What have I done for God, that he shoiUd have given 
me such a son?"t 

During tlie years over which I have so lightly passed in 
describing the transfer of spiritual power from Singlin to 
De Sa^i, the rude hermitages in the valley of Port Royal 
were becoming almost daily more numerous and more full, 

• Lancelot, vol, i. pp. lOB, 118, S9". Fontaine, rol. i. p. 309, e( aeq.; 
vol. ii. p. 355, el SOI. Du Fosso, p. ICS. Bcsoigne, vol. iv. p, 523, « set/. 
St*. Benve. to], ii. p. 3U. 

t FoDtaine, voL ii. pp. 399, 405. Letlrca d'A, AmaulJ, vol. i. p. 43. 



The list of those who came hither for a brief retreat 1 
long. Now a bishop leama here the boundlessness of ea 
copal duty ; now peers and statesmen enliven devotion % 
pleasant intercourse with their old comrade D'Andilly ; i 
fashionable preachers fly from crowds and churches, to g 
a freah energy of speech hy solitary communings with the 
desert. Nor were permanent settlers wanting. M. de la 
Eivi&-e d'Eragni, an old soldier, who had won in many 
iields a reputation for bravery, begins in 1645 to teach the 
younger disciples of the community how to conquer them- 
selves. None so constant in self-raortitication, none so 
laborious in fasts and watchings as he. The abbey woodil 
were his peculiar care ; there he loved to read, to medi- 
tate, and to pray. For a " vmix mtfusquetaire," he had 
many accomplishments ; he was skilled in Italian and 
Spanish when he came to Port Royal, and there learned 
Hebrew and Greek, that he might read the Bible in the 
original tongues.' In 1648, he was joined hy a worthy 
companion, M. de la Petitiere, a gentleman of Poitoo, 
supposed to be the best swordsman in France. He was 
attached to the household of Richelieu, who relied upon 
his prowess to repel any attacks that might be made upon 
his life. He was a man of a fierce, ungovernable temper ; 
of whom it was said, that having a quarrel on hand, he 
kept a horse saddled in his stable for eight days and 
nights, that he might sally forth on the first news of his 
enemy. At last he killed a kinsman of the cardinal's in a 
duel ; Richelieu had already signalised himself by his st^m 
execution of the laws against duelling, and was not likely 
to be merciful in this case, so De la Petitiere fled and hid 
himself. In his hiding-place he met with the book on 
communion, which had already made so many converts, 
and resolved to associate himself witli the men who 
adopted its principles. In l(i44, when the cardinal ^ 
• DuTonf, p. OS. Bisoignc, vol. iv. [i. 46. 



dead, he came to Port Rojal for a time ; then left it, that 
before making his final retreat, he might learn a useful . 
handicraft.. He hound himself apprentice to a shoe- i 
maker, steadily persevered for three years in this un- 
wonted occupation, and returned to Port Eoyal to spend 
almost a quarter of a century in making shoes for the 
nuns, and bis companions in retirement.* Hia history is 
to some extent reversed in that of another solitary, M. 
Baudri de St. Gilles d'Asson, who began life as an ecclesi- 
astic and a holder of Chiuch preferment, and ended it as 
the most active, adroit, and versatile agent of Port Eoyal, 
when Port Eoyal had become a party. The retirement of 
M. Hillerin, the friend of Fontaine, first toiiched him ; 
the "Book of Frequent Communion" completed the work ; 
and he came to Port Eoyal, and established himself in a 
little thatched hut, jestingly denominated the Palais de 
St. Gilles. Here he was first the carpenter, then the 
bailiff of the community ; till, when troubled times came, 
he donned secular attire, hung a sword by hia side, and 
went to Paris, to help Arnauld and Nicole in their 
frequent concealments; to set in motion the secret 
presses, from which issued the voluminous labours of Port 
Eoyal; to find nnobsei-ved access to powerful yet timid 
friends ; in short, to practise the thousand evasions of au- 
thority which persecution at once necessitates and justi- 
fies. More than once hia arrest and condemnation ap- 
peared inevitable ; yet his good fortune and address never 
failed him; and when, in 1668, he fell a victim to tlie 
austei ty which entered so largely into the conception of 
Christian excellence at Port Royal, he knew only the out- 
side of King Louis' prisons, and had suffered less per- 
sonal persecution than many of his less active and daring 
companions.f 

" Du Fossij, p. 87. Kecneil d'Otrecht, p. SI". Fontaine, to!, i. p. !21. 
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Such were the more prominent members of the 1 
community, which, in 1648, joyfully welcomed the r 
of Angelique and her nuna to the valley. Of t 
occupied the conventual buildings, some found a temp( 
abode in Paris ; others retired to a farm called Lea Grs 
which lay high upon the hill side, and is still a pla 
pilgrimage to the worehippers of genius as the residenof 
Blaise Pascal. The inconveniences suffered by t 
comers were, at first, great. The ruins had been imper- 
fectly restored, the dormitories were insufficient, and the 
poverty of the commimity showed itself in the scanty pro- 
vision of the moat necessary furniture. But these things 
were looked upon by Angelique only as a trial of patience 
and charity, which might help to restore the best days of 
the old reform. She set herself diligently to work to im- 
prove the condition of the poor on the conventual estates. 
None who applied for help went emp^ away. She wrote 
with pride to Paris of a new receipt for a nourishing soup, 
which she had tried with success. She enlisted the soli- 
taries in her service, and M. Pallu and his pony were 
soon well known in every neighboiuing villi^e. And before 
long, ail that she could do, and far more, was needed to 
contend against the terrible wretehedness created in the 
neighbourhood of Paris by the first war of the Fronde."* 

To try to unravel a distinct thread of historical narratire 
from the tangled web which the memoir writers have 
woven over that mad time — to trace the secret cauaea and 
the ostensible motives which produced civil war— to display 
the genuine poUtical aspirations, and the personal predi- 
lections and animosities which lay at the bottom of this 
great imbroglio, and made French nobles shuffle . 
change sides, as often aud as perplexingly as the charaeM 

* M^m. poQT servir. toI, ii. pp. IG. 31. Lclirea ilu la M. Ang. v 
pp. 371,401. 



1 comedy — to define the element of female ia- 
fiuence, which throws at leaat an apparent hue of romance 
over the fray — to collect the numberless epigrams and 
bon mote in which the mobOe popidation of Paria half 
forgot their wretchedness — to tell why brave Conde fought 
for and j^ainst his king and cousin- — how supple Mazarin 
bent hia head, and went into exile, only to come back tri- 
umphant — and above all, to compare this with the civil war 
then drawing to its close in England, ao wonderfully par- 
allel in many external resemblances, so absolutely unlike in 
its deep religious and pohtical earnestness — is a task 
which would lead us too far away from the more private 
interests which engross us. I must trust my readers to 
find for themselves the historical scenery which will help 
to make the action of our drama real and life-like. Some- 
thing must be said of the Fronde, when we have to trace 
the eventful history of that great Frondeuse, the Duchesse 
de Longuevdle, But now the subject, however tempting, 
must not draw us aside from the straight path of our nar- 
rative ; we have to do with the Fronde only as it affect^ J 
Port Royal. 

The 26th of August, 1648, was the famous Day of 
Barricades ; famous not less for itself, than for the example 
which it hafi set to at! subsequent Parisian revolutio 
Before long the King and the Queen-mother had fled to 
St. G-ermaina; the great Conde, fresh from his youthful 
victories at Rocroi, at Nordlingen, and at Lens, commanded 
the royal troops ; while the parliament and population of 
Paris were preparing for a siege under Conde's brother, 
the Prince de Conti. For the great ones it was little more 
than a playing at war. Questions of place and precedence 
were still the only ones which could excite a living indig- 
nation in the mind of the French noble ; and a suc- 
cessful witticism was the kind of victory which won the 
loudest applause. But the sufferings of the peasantry in 
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the neighbourhood of PariB, and of the common people 
within the besieged city, were frightful. The whole 
country was in possession of a lawless soldiery, who levied 
CODtributions as savagely as on an enemy's territory." In 
a letter dated Port Royal des Champs, January 7th, 1649, 
and addressed to the cdleri&re of the house at Paris, 
Angelique gives a vivid picture of the wretchedness of the 
sun'ounding population. The soldiers thrashed out all the 
corn on the farms, and would not give the poor owners of 
the produce a single grain. All agricultural labour waa 
suspended, for the horses had been pressed into the service 
of the war. One hundred and fifty persons were entirely 
dependent for subsistence upon the daily dole at the conr 
vent gate. One poor widow confessed that the pangs of 
starvation had ao far overpowered the instincts of natural 
affection, that she had entertained the thought of killing 
her infant, for which she could no longer find food. Nor 
did the sisters fare much better than their tenants. They 
had no bread, either for themselves or to send to Parts, 
and were content with dried peas and milk. " God," says 
Angelique, " wishes to teacb us to live like the poor. We 
shall be happy if He gives us grace to learn the lesson 
well."t 

Again in April, she writes to the same sister: " We will 
do what we can, my dearest sister, to hire a horse to bring 
you the rest of the habits. For our own horses and asses 
are dead. Our wretchedness is very pitiful : war is a 
horrible scourge. It is a wonder that both human beings 
and animals have not perished through being shut up ti 

* Tallcmant des mam (Historiettes, to), x. p. 82) tells a atorj of d 
period which spealis volnmeB for the Htale of ihe counlry. Vlalait. B 
of CbalotiB, •UBS on a Tisitatiou, Catechising the pcaMaU. he Bike4 oi 
occa«ion, " Quo faui-il foire pour te sanver ?" The answer wai 
retirer itani le chiteau quand les gona-d'oniies Tenant." 
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gether so long. We had horaea both in our chamher and 
over against us in the chapter-house; and there were some J 
forty cows, which belonged to ub and our poor people, in a j 
cellar. The court was quite fulLof hens and turkeys, | 
ducks and geeee ; and when we were not willing to tak« j 
any more in, they said to ua, ' Take them for yourselves, 1 
if you will : we would rather you had them than tha \ 
gens-d'armes.' Our cburcb was so full of wheat, of oata, of 1 
peas and beans, of household utensils, and of all kinds of 
clothes, that we had to walk over them to get into the 
choir : the bottom of which also was filled with the books 
of our Messieurs. There were besides, ten or a dozen nuns 
who had taken refuge with us ; all the female servants of 
the farms were inside, all the male labourers without ; the 
farm buOdings were f idl of wounded men : the press-room 
and the offices crowded with animals. In short, if it had ' 
not been for the great cold, I think that we should have 
had the plague. In other respects, the cold waa an incon- 
venience ; for OUT fuel ran short, and we did not dare to j 
send into the wood for more. ] 

"With all this, God Las so helped us that we have not I 
been down-hearted ; and the extreme wretohedneas of those 1 
poor folk, who in fear of their lives have taken refuge in 1 
the woods, has made us see that Gt)d is only too good to ua. 
Everything here is beyond price, so great has been the pil- 
lage. In short it is very pitiful to see this poor country. 
I did not intend to have told you all this, but I waa quite 
full of pity and concern, and so I have said it insensibly."" 

At an early period of the siege of Paris, the exposed 
situation of the convent in the Fau.xbourg St. Jacques 
liad rendered it necessary for the commnnity to seek 
shelter more in the heart of the city. The change was 
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not effected without some difficulty, for the people of the 
Fanxbourg were imwillingto let them go. At last, on the 
12th of January, 1649, a proceeaion of thirty nuns, headed 
by La M^re Agues, and accompanied by two magistrates, 
M. de Bernieres and M. de Naio, arrived in safety at the 
place of refuge which the liberality of M. de Bernieres 
had provided. Here, though they might feel safer than 
their siatera at Port Royal, they suffered greatly for want 
of the necessaries of life. On more than one occasion we 
read that a regular convoy of such provisions as Angelique 
could collect was escorted to Paris, with due military regu- 
larity, by some of the hermits. In them, indeed, some 
sparks of the old martial spirit had not ceased to glow. 
They repaired the walls of the convent, and kept regular 
watch and ward about its precincts. One of their number 
had formerly served with the Prince de Conde ; and now 
obtained permission to wear the uniform of hia guard, as 
a terror to marauders. Fortunately, their skill and 
courage were never brought to the test of actual combat. 
" We have always been surrounded," writes Angelique, 
"with the most cruel soldiery in the world, who have 
rav^ed all this district with every kind of barbarity and 
saciilege. But God, by bis mercy, has preseiTcd us." 
Perhaps, after all, the Abbe=s was the most effectual 
defence of Port Royal. She was harassed by a thousand 
carea and sorrows, and was moreover, at this very time, 
on the brink of the grave. " My life," she says, in the 
letter which I have just quoted, " is one long languiab- 
ing : and although I am not confined to bed, and have 
no fever, I am gradually wasting away. ... I am better 
just now; but I do not think that I can last long." Yet 
her benevolent care was for enemies aa well as friends. 
A wounded soldier found food and tending at Port Royal 
ae readily as a destitute peasant. The Christiaii precept 
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to love one's enemies, has rarely bei 
yiDdicated.* 

The first war of the Fronde had ran its brief > 
before the end of 1649. In January, 1650, raen'a 
and passions were once more excited by the sudden 
of the princes of the blood, De Conde and De Conti, and 
their brother-in-law, the Due de Longueville ; an arbitrary 
act, for which no better reason could be given than the 
jealousy and apprehension of JVIazarin. When, after the 
lapse of a year, Conde regained his liberty, he requited 
the ingratitude of the court hy once more kindling the 
flames of civil war; and this second combat, known by 
the name of the Princes' War, lasted till an end was put 
to the troubles of the Fronde in 1654. These were yeara 
of change and development at Port Eoyal ; during which 
it strengthened itself hy it-s alliance with powerful and 
liberal friends, who were able to serve the community 
ia the world which they <Jid not wholly abjure for its 



We have already heard of M. de Bemi^res, who gave 
up his house in Paris to the use of the nuns in the Faux- 
bourg. He was a native of Rouen, holding the ofHce of 
Maitre des Requetee, and at the time of which we speak. 
a widower, whose children were being educated In the 
convent and the schools of Port Royal. Another widower, 
who held the same relation to the community, was M. du 
Grue de Bagnols, also a JVtaitre des Requetes of Lyons. 
M. de Bagnols had inherited from his father a large fortune, 
which however he looked upon as wholly or in part ill- 
gotten ; and so resigned his ofBce, and devoted himself 
and his wealth to works of charity. His annual i 
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was 60,000 livrea : 40j000 he set apart for the poor, i 
the rest sufficed for the support aod education of 1 
family. With this he retired to a chateau called ] 
Ti'ous, not far from Port Eoyal, and put himself u 
the spiritual guidance of Singlin ; to whom his obedienoi 
was 80 complete, that on hia death-bed he declared, t. 
never, since the relation of confessor and penitent 1 
been established between them, had he had a will of i 
own. From the time of his retirement, he and De I 
Ipifees were the agenta of Port Royal in the world. T 
jprovided money when it was wantmg ; executed and helpi 
commissions of charity ; held their legal knowledge t 
their social influence at the disposal of the community 
and, in time of trouble, provided for the persecuted a si 
asylum. In particular, the house of De Bemi^res was tl 
home of any of the hermits whom business or n 
brought to Paris; there diedj in 1657, De Bagnola, 
1661, De B^le, Either may furnish an example, phalli 
to that of the Arnaulds, of the strength and religioumai 
of character, which is to be noticed about this time ii 
many of what are called the parliamentary families 
France.* 

In the years between the first and second wa« of t 
Fronde, the community found two zealous Mends in 
different rtmk of life, the Dnc and Duchesse de ] 
He was the son of the famous Connetable de Luynes, 1 
favourite of Louis XIII., by Marie de Rohan, 
known as Duchesse de Chevreuse, the friend of Anne 
Austria, the implacable enemy, first of Richelieu, and t 
of Mazarin. He had married an heiress of the bouse 
Seguier, a cousin of the well-known Chancellor of thi 
name ; whose early predilection for the cloister had I 
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over-ruled in favour of the brilliaiit match thus offered tav 
her. Husliand and wife were warmly attached to each I 
other ; aud both more disposed to find their happinesa iikl 
domestic retirement than in the whirl of intrigue and di8->J 
aipation which was the very life of Madame de Chevreuse. 
Little by little the duchess, upon whom perhaps the 
shadow of an early death was already beginning to rest, 
prevailed upon her husband to leave the world; till at last 
the plan was fully formed of building a little chateau in 
the vicinity of Port Royal des Champs, where, as far as 
was compatible with their wedded state, they might live 
the hermit life. This Chateau de Vaumurier, so called 
from the neighbouring hamlet, was begun in 1650, and 
was rapidly approaching completion, when the duchess 
prematurely gave birth to twins, and died, in her twenty- 
seventh year. She was bmled in the convent church, at 
the request of her husband, who gave the best proof of 
sorrow for her loss, by establishing himself at Vaumurier, 
aud thus carrying into execution the plan of life which 
they had jointly conceived.* 

The chateau was hardly finished when the second war of 
the Fronde broke out, and the nuBeries of the first were 
repeated with greater intensity, and over a wider surface. 
It bad been Angelique's intention once more to brave the 
dangers of a residence at Port Royal des Champs ; but news 
came that the Abbey of St, Cyran had been sacked, aud 
M. de Barcos treated with indignity. Pomponoe, M. 
d'Andilly's country seat, had suffered a similar fate ; a village 
close to Port Royal had been burned to the ground ; and 
her friends implored her to take warning by these disasters. 
Accordingly, in April, 1652, she again transported the com- 
raimity to Paris, while the hermits, leaving Les Granges, 
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concentrated their forces in the monastic buildings, and i^| 
the Chateau de Vaumurier. There all was martU^H 
activity. The Bolitaries and the neighbouring peasante, t^H 
the number of 300, were armed and drilled, though th^| 
zeal of most of these recruits was, we are told, more coiE^| 
spicuous than their skill. The Due de Liiynes, accepted ^t^M 
all as their leader, was everywhere energetic and full (^M 
resource. The walls of the monastery were fortified I]9^| 
towers at regular intervals. Corn was brought in from th^| 
surrounding country, and stored in the church. Kegula^| 
convoys of provisions were sent to Paris. The works (^K 
the abbey walls were pushed on like the fortifi cations o jj 
Jerusalem, sword in one hand, trowel in the other. TUH 
old soldiers readily threw themselves into the warlike pr^H 
parations, and suffered their martial ardour to be rekindle^H 
Even Le Maitre caught the infection, and buckled on T^^ 
sword. Only De Safi could not view this change of occ^H 
patioQ with approval, for he had grave doubts as to the tai^f 
fulness of even defensive war, and thought that brigad^H 
and towers were a sign of want of faith in G-od's will {U]^| 
powei' to save them. His feeling, perhaps not very stronj^^H 
expressed, wa^ overruled for a time ; then the old habit ^H 
obedience to the confessor returned by degrees. The couri^H 
of conduct to be pursued in case of attack was referred ^H 
his arbitration ; and he decided that the preparation of da9 
fences which were never to be used, and the firing of 
muskets not loaded with ball, to intimidate some advancing 
picket, were measures of self-defence which Christian meii_ 
might lawfully adopt. We do not rea«i that the attack is 
ever made. In the cases of D'Eragui and De la Petiti^ 
at least, it would have been a good test of the efficacy i 
Singlin's and De Sari's discipline. I doubt whether 1 
would have forgotten the ball in loading the musket, a 
yielded possession of stone walls without a stniggle." 
• Fontaine, vol. iii. p. 16, e( mij. Busoigno, vol. i. p. 33*. 
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Before Angelique had quitted Port Eoyal dea Champt 
the Due de Luynea and M. de Baguols had begun a work^ 
which entitled them to rank among the greatest benefactors 
of the abbey, and which tlae absence of the nuns now 
enabled them to carry uninterruptedly to completion. 
This wa? the entire renovation of the conventual buildings. 
The floor of the church, around which the soil had been 
accumulating for four centuries, was raised eight feet, and 
a dormitory, containing seventy-two cells, was built. Long 
afterwards, when the community was finally expelled from 
Paris, it was remarked, that M, de Luynes must have been 
guided by some prophetic instinct in his selection of this num- 
ber, for precisely seventy-two nuns preferred disgrace to the 
signature of the Formulary. " We have before now," writes 
Angelique, when the buildings were just begun, " bad gen- 
tlemen shoemakers ; now we have a duke and peer for a 
clerk of the works." These undertakings were the means of 
affording subsistence to nearly 500 workmen, in a period 
of distress which appears almost to have surpassed that of 
the former war. Many more were dependent upon alms, 
distributed by two or three aged nuns, who had courage- 
ously remained behind at Port Royal for that purpose. 
Two hundred peasants were wholly supplied with food from 
the soup kitchen of good Mfere Louise, who was probably 
not far wrong when she went one day to M. de Luynes, to 
complain that his warlike arrangements had interfered with 
her cooking, and said, "My good sir, your arms are guns and 
muskets ; but my large toiler is a great cannon, too, and 
must be set up again, if yon please." " 

Ang^lique's hospitality during the Fronde was not less 
conspicuous than her goodness to the poor. The revenues 
of the abbey were small, and the number of those dependent 

• LaLtres ile la Mere Ang, vol. iL pp. 61, 113, 141. Menu pour sen*. 
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on them rapidly increaBing. In May, 1651, she tel 
the Queen of Poland that the number of religious pers 
connected with the two houses was 228.* In December o 
the same year they are not fewer than 30O.t Yet in th) 
midst of the first war she implores De Benii^rea to turn h 
hberality away from herself and her companions, who h 
taken a vow of poverty, and to direct it towards those wli( 
were poor by compulsion. And she calculates, that dm 
these troubles, 400 nuns, of various religious orders, bodf 
received at Port Royal such entertainment as they needed 
On one occasion, no fewer than thirty-two nuns, who i 
been driven from their monastery at Etampes, found them 
selves at nightfall in the Fauxbourg, having no commoi 
place of refuge, and unable, from their ignorance of tl 
world, and especially of Paris, to find the friends with whoi 
they hoped to receive shelter- One of them had formerlyB 
known Madame le Maitre,andencouraged theresttoti 
themselves upon the charity of Port Royal. The hour wal 
untimely, and to receive such guests without the archn 
bishop's permission, contrary to conventual law. Boi 
Angelique's heart was large enough fur the duty of hos 
pitality, and brave enough for defiance of the law. 
were joyfully admitted ; the beds of the inmates given v 
to the new comers ; to-morrow's dinner sacrificed to fi 
them a supper; whilenext day the archbishop granted p 
mission to the abbess to act as she thought fit in all s 
cases. Nor was hospitality always without its reward, 
calumnies which finally prevailed against Port Royal w 
more loudly uttered, and gained wider credence ev« 
day. So some of the nuns of Gif, who had with ( 
culty persuaded themselves, even in great necesaity, t 
take refuge at Port Royal des Champs, went home ceo 



* Lttirt!', vol. i. p. S6S. 
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vinced that they had much to learn from the order { 
charity of the raaligaed e&mmunity. More than i 
Angeliqiie tells her correspondents bow the nuns, whoi^ 
they entertained, were amazed to see images, and rosariefl 
and holy water, and to hear invocations to the saints, in a* 
house where they had been taught to look for a form of 
heresy, more savage even than Calvinism.* 

In January, 1653, the sisterhood once more returned to 
their home in the valley. Just twelve months afterwards, 
Le Maitre was compelled, by causes to which I shall allude 
in another chapter, to issue a memoir in contradiction of 
the many calumnies against himself and his companions, 
which were being industriously circulated. He enumerates 
the hermits one by one, describes their abode, their mode 
of life, and the reasons which had induced them to adopt 
it. He emphatically denies the existence of any religious 
organisation. There are no vows, no common dress, no 
compulsory discipline, not even any social worship, except 
such as takes place in the convent church. " If," he goes 
on to say, " it be a crime to be united by a holy affection, 
and to be of one heart and one soul ; to think nothing more 
alien to the condition of a solitary and retired Christian 
than to occupy the mind with public affairs and the politics 
of the kingdom ; to have for one's chief object of study, 
forgetfulneaa of the world, and to be troubled with neither 
its news, its business, nor its intrigues; — it is the crime of 
the first believers. And if it be justice to prevent those 
who try to live tike true Cbristians from living together 
under the eye, and with the cognisance of their archbishop, 
who deigns to honour them with his good will and esteem, 
— it is the justice peculiar to the most unjust persecutors 



* Letlres de la M, Ang, vol. ii. pp. 119 — 123. Kiai. pour i\ 
p. T-1, el stg. Bceoigne, vol. i. pp. 33<i, 342. 
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of the Christian religion, and such as, beyond doubtj v 
always be an object of horror to the first miniatera i 
chief magistrates of a very Christian kingdom. 

" If for five or sis to pray privately to God, as they i 
chance to meet, and using none hut the ordinary prayt 
of the Church, be to form such a community as is inte 
dieted by ordinances ; if to eat in the same room be to o 
stitute an illegal union, and to read pious books instead i 
entertaining ourselves with vain and useless talk, be i 
render these meals profane and illicit; if to hve aolx 
and to make the Church's fasts a Uttle longer than t 
mon, to follow in this respect the opinion of Car 
Bellarmine, as well as of all the Fathers, without, n« 
theless, compelling any one to act thus, and being as for a 
possible from blaming those who act otherwise; — if this 
be to set a bad example and one pernicious to decency of 
life, we must needs conclude that what 8t. Basil calls ' a 
more pure and exact profession of Christianity' ia forbidden 
in our day ; that we are less at liberty to practise solid vir- 
tue than are the men of the world to abandon themselves 
to vice ; and that a few persons cannot with impunity serve 
flod, while so many more are permitted without restraint 
to serve the devil I"* 

• Becueil d'Utrcchl, pp. 226, a27. 
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The course of oiu- narrative has now for a long time led ua 
by the verge of that most thorny and tangled of all theo- 
logical thickets, the Jansenist controversy of the seven- 
teenth century. Had it been my purpose to write the his- 
tory of Jansenism, I must already have occupied much space 
in defining the exact position held by the "AuguHtinua" 
in the development of Christian doctrine ; in describing the 
minute shades of diffei-enee which distinguish its theory of 
grace from that which Popes pronounced orthodox ; in 
chronicling the war of pamphlets and censures, of negotiar- 
tions and intrigues which immediately followed its publi- 
cation. But as my object ia rather the delineation tA 
character than the history of doctrine, — as I wish not so 
much to trace the variations of Christian belief as to show 
the essential unity of tlie Christian spirit which underlies, 
them all, — I shall not ask my readers to accompany me 
further into the depths of the Janseniet dispute than is 
necessary to understand the faith which animated the nuns 
and recluses of Port Eoyal, and the causes of the persecu- 
tion which they suffered. 

The Jansenist controversy is a part of that great and 
endless debate as to "lixed fate, freewill, foreknowledge 
absolute," in which, according to Milton, even the reb^ 
angela engaged, and which stCl separates Christian churches.. 
One of the many theological forms of the dispute may be' 
raised by the question. How ia the work of redemption to 
be effected ? A certain alteration in the moral nature erf 
man has been produced by his fall from a state of innocence ; 
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how is he to be restored to a condition of acceptf.nce mth 
God ? Only by the operation of Divine grace, a large class of 
theologians at once reply. Its help is necessary before he 
can even desire to be reconciled with God. Antecedent to 
its influence, both his will and his deaire are hopelessly 
weak and corrupt. And if the work of salvation be con- 
summated in the soul, its continuaDce and completion, as 
well as its commencement, are to be directly ascribed 
to the efficacy of God's Holy Spirit. — Such I understand 
to be, in its main features, tlie doctrine of Augustine. The 
various questions arising from it which may become the 
subjects of controversy will at once suggest themselves to 
every student of theology. Is a grace sufficient for salvation 
accorded to all men ; or is its distribution arbitrarily limited 
by the will of God to the elect ? Are we to conceive of •- 
a possibility of resistance to, or, on the other hand, of co- 
operation with the grace of God, as inherent in the will of 
man? Are those persons on whom the help of the Spirit 
descends thenceforward incapable of a final defection from 
a state of grace 7 

Opposed to this is the scheme of Christian doctr 
known as Pelagian. Augustine's characteristic tenet ii 
necessity of prevenient grace before a mam cau so r 
desire to be saved. Pelagius, on the contrary, I 
that the human will has not suffered a neoeasaty corrupl 
in Adam's fall ; that it can therefore naturally turn to G 
and that though the Christian Church is the divin 
appointed channel of spiritual blessings, it is neverthel 
po&eible for a human soul outside the pale of Christiai 
to deserve and obtain the help of the Spirit. But t 
these were the opinions against which Augustine waged ■ 
in the great Pelagian controversy, and which are logioi 
opposed to his own, the form of doctrine called " Semi-Pl 
gian " is that which historically we oftenest find at y. 
with it. According to this, which took its rise at Marse 
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in Augustine's lifetime, the fall has so far corrupted 1 
heart of man as to make the help of the Spirit n 
the work of salvation ; but all, at least witliin t 
the Church, are able to desire this assistance, which will be 
refused to none, while, the aid once given, the Spirit and 
the will co-operate to complete the process of redemption.* J 
An interpreter of Scripture, who did not go to the I 
Bible with the determination to find only his own theory J 
there, might perhaps imagine that he traced the germs. J 
of these hostile doctrines in the epistles of St. JameB 1 
and St. Paul : a student of human nature might pene- I 
trate still deeper to their source in fundamental diffei-ences I 
of character and experience. Those who, lUte Angus- ] 
tine, enter the Church by a sudden recoil from self- I 
indulgence, and after an ample trial of the liberty of the I 
will, a*e naturally apt to depreciate their own, to magnify I 
God's share in the process of conversion. Those who, like 1 
Pelagius, are personally ignorant of the severer conflicts of 1 
conscience, — in whom, from youth upwards, religious affec- I 
tions have been quietly growing and gathering strength, will I 
regard the doctrine of the will's utter helplessness a.s ex- I 
aggerated and untrue. However this may be, the Pelagian ■ 
controversy has never been extinct in the Church. Wesfc-S 
em Christendom bowed, for the most part, to the authority' ■ 
of the Bishop of Hippo : though in Gaul, the synod of 1 
Lyons (a.d. 475) adopted a Semi-Pelagian confession;, I 
while many of the Greek Fathers were understood to hold I 
the same form of heUef.f But the debate died away, or 1 
was overpowered by others of a fresher, if not a greater I 
interest ; while the state of the Church, not yet sundered j 
by a schism, or narrowed into a papacy, prevented ait J 
authoritative decision upon all controverted points of I 

* Hasc: IlisCorj of the Christian Cliurch, American traostation, p. 121, I 

el seq. Hallam, Lit. of Europe, toL ii. p. 425, et seq. J 

t Hue, p. 120. ^1 
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doctrine. The greatestof theachooltQen,Tlioittaa Aqi 
whose authority availed so much with the Catholic theo- 
logians of the sixteenth and seventeenth centurifts, taught 
in the thirteenth, a system which was supposed to be that of 
Augustine. So too the Eeformeil churches in theory, if not 
in reality, have inclined to the same side. The impotency 
of the human will, and its absolute need of Divine Grace 
for the performance of any act which should be well- 
pleasing to God, were tenets held by Luther ; and the 
popular designation of Augustine's doctrine, by the often 
incorrect name of Calvinism, is proof enough that the 
Reformer of Geneva threw the weight of his authority into. 
the same scale. The germs of the ancient dispute still 
exist in the discrepancies between the Articles and 
the Liturgy of the English Church ; while it is well 
known that the Lambeth Articles, drawn up by Arch- 
bishop A\Tiitgift, were more decidedly Augustinian than 
those which had previously been adopted.* So that al- 
though the Lutheran Church of Germany has always 
spoken with a less decided tone upon this matter than her 
Heformed sister ; though the Church of England was pre- 
vailingly Arminion through more than two centuries of 
its existence; and though a voice of Pelican belief in the 
natural health and freedom of the will has always made 
itself heard in Christendom — it is allowed us to say, that 
the Augustinian has hitherto been also the Protestant aide 
of this great debate. 

The Augustinian doctrine has been pre-eminently one of 
controversy. It is the result of keen metaphysical s] 
lation upon the deep things of God and His Providi 
and is therefore more eagerly and logically maintained 
seasons of revived theological inquiry than at less stontl^ 



■ Fullei'a Charcb HiBtarforBrltaiD, t&. Nicholt, vol. ii 
Retrospect of tbo Religious Life of Englaii J, p. 63. 
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periods of the development of the Church. For the same 
reasou, it is rather conspicuous in the written creeds of 
churches than effective as an animating principle of Chris- 
tian life. Thus while the theology of the Reformation out- | 
wardly took this form, it was found possible for the , 
Lutheran, and stiU more for the Anglican Church, 
cherish a Semi-Pelagian faith, till the Evangelical reaction ' 
of our own day brought both into closer accordance with 
their original principles. So too, while the Church of j 
Rome has fully acknowledged the authority of Augustine 
and of Thomas Aquinas, and bas especially sought in the i 
works of the latter an exposition nf her faith, the general 
tendency of her doctrine and practice could at no period 
have been described as Augustinian. In the sixteenth 
century, the Protestant Reformation was a proof of this , 
feet : since that time, it may perhaps be more correctly I 
described as its cause. The Papal see has done what it ] 
could, to preserve au attitude of dignified and consistent im- 
partiaUty. It has striven to avoid, on the one hand, the j 
error of favouring Calvin, on the other, that of condemning l 
Augustine. Sometimes it has forbidden controversy; at ] 
others it has evaded the responsihihty of decision, But j 
since the Reformation, it has been able to prove itself 1 
orthodox in this matter, chiefly by showing that it is not 1 
Protestant. 

The Society of Jesus was first enrolled in the Papal 
armies, as a force likely to be effective against the Refor- 
mation. Hence, from its very origin, it foimd itself ne- 
cessarily opposed to the most characteristic of Protestant 
doctrines. Rut it soon excited the jealousy and envy of I 
religious orders, as great and more ancient than itself: nor ' 
least of the Dominicans, who took the law from the mouth 
of St. Thomas, the angelical doctor. And the enemies of j 
the Jesuits might further allege, that the accommodating 
spirit of their policy, and the flexibility of their morals. 
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little in harmony with a doctrine wliicli limits sal- 
vation to a few chosen saints, whose worda and actions are 
all immediately sanctified hy the Spirit. ^NTiatever be the 
cause of the fact, it is certain that the Catholic side of the 
Auguatinian controversy ha* in modem times been chiefly 
upheld by Jesuit polemics. We seem to listen to a re- 
hearsal of the great Janseniat debate, in the dispute of 
Baiiis aud Lesaius, which preceded it by nearly a hundred 
years. Baius, who was, lite Jansen, a professor of 
theology at Louvain, had sought to repair the intentionfd 
indefiniteness of the Tridentine decrees, by writings in 
which he developed a scheme of Augustinian doctrine. 
Seventy-nine propositions extracted from his works were 
condemned first by Pius V. (1567), and afterwards by 
Gregory XIII. (1579): while, a few years later, the 
theological faculty of Louvain avenged itself by stigma^ 
ti.sing as heretical thirty-four propositions advanced by his 
Jesuit adversary, Lessius. Si.xtus V. had already com- 
manded both parties to maintain silence in a debate which " 
heretics were watching with unconcealed satisfaction, when 
the strii'e was renewed by Molina, a Spanish Jesuit, in 
a work entitled " The compatibihty of free will with the 
gifts of grace, with the divine foreknowledge, with pre- 
destination, and reprobation : " published at Lisbon in 
, 1588.' The Dominicans urged the suppression of a book 
which they characterised as Pelagian ; the Jesuits main- 
tained, as usual, the honour of their order, in the peraoii 
of one of its members. At last, in 1597, Clement VIII. 
summoned a congregation, to decide the whole question of 
grace and free-will. The Pope was understood to be ready 
to condemn Molina, but Henri IV. lent his influence to 
the opposite side. The proceedings dragged their weary 



* Liberi nrbitrii, cum gratiiE donis, dirinl ;>m:9dentiB, pneileslinttticilHi at 
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length through ten years; till finally, in 1607, PaiilV^-. 
disinisBed the congregation withont pronouncing a decision, 
and imposed silence upon all the disputants,* 

We have already Been that it was to the ^vritings of 
Augustine that St. Cyran and Jansen tumedj as the fountain i 
of a purer faith than that inculcated hy ordinary teachers ^ 
of theology. And so the very title of Jansen'a hook, which 
had heeu the labour of his life, and which from his death- 
bed he commended to the care of his frienda, aud the j udg- 
meut of the Holy See, at once declares the theological 
position of its author. It 13 called "The Augustinus of Cor- 
neUus Janaen, Bishop of Yprea ; or, The Doctrine of St. I 
Augustine touching the Health, Sickness, and Remedy of 
Human Nature, against the Pelagians and Mas9iliana;"t and 
is preceded by an allegorical title-page, representing Au- 
gustine with four attendant doctors, trampling the unhappy 
Pelagius, and his fellow-beUevers, Ccelestiua and Julianus, 
beneath their feet. The very names of Augustine's old 
adversaries — the Pelagians and Massiliana — are there, as if 
the book had not been an independent treatise published 
1200 years after the great strife, hut a contemporary con- 
tribution to the debate. So, too, the whole of the first/ 
volume is occupied with an historical statement of the I 
Pelagian and Semi-Pelagian heresies ; while the second is \ 
devoted to an exposition of Augustine's theory of human 
nature ; and the third contains his doctrine of Grace. The 
design of the hook is thus expository only. The question I 
is not one of Catholic, or of general Patristic teaching. The | j 
Church might, in its latest decrees of Trent, have fallen 
short of Augustinian severity of dogma : the faith of other 
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itliers might have been little accordant with that of the 
great African bishop. These are questions wliich Jansen 
does not turn aaide to discuss. He appeals to the authority 
of Augustine in tlie controversy of Grace, as confidently as 
a Protestant polemic appeals to the Bible. To draw out 
correctly the sense of Augustine's voluminous works, must, 
in his view, be the same thing as to state the doctrine of 
" the Church. In an Epdogue to the work he distinctly lays 
down this position ; " I am a man," he says, " and there- 
, fore exposed to the lisk of human eiTor. I have avoided 
lerror when I could ; for the cases in which I could not, I 
implore the reader's pardon. Let the recollection of my 
assidiious labour preserve me from the reproach of hardi- 
hood ; the knowledge of my sincerity make amends for the 
simplicity of my error. Nevertheless, I know that if I have 
erred, it is not in the assertion of Catholic truth, but in the 
statement of the opinion of Augustine ; for I have not laid 
down what is true or false-^what is to be held or rejected 
according to the faith of the Catholic Church, but only what 
Augustine taught and declared was to be held."* Never- 
theless, he is not satisfied that hia exposition of Augustine's 
doctrine should remain without an application to contempo- 
rary errors. After the Epilogue comes an Appendix, or, as he 
calls it, " a parallel between the errors of the Massiliaos 
and the opinions of certain modern authors;" and among 
them are Vasquez, Lessius, Molina, all Jesuit theologians 
of repute, t 

Janseu died on the 6th May, 1638 ; but the first edition 
of his book was piibUshed at Louvain only in 1640. The 
controversy of which that university had already been the 
seat, as well as the part which the Society had taken ii 
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ivill sufficiently esplfiin why the Jesuits, even if 
not know the secret of the Appendix, were eager to pre- 
vent the printing of the "Augnstinus." In this, indeed, they 
were unsuccessful, for the Faculty of Theology protected the 
bequest of an associat* of whom it was justly proud ; and 
their intrigues were next directed to procure a condemna- 
tion from Rome, Never did any book receive a more 
Gtormy welcome. Within a few months after its appear- 
ance the University, the Jesuits, the executors of Jansen, 
the printer of the "Augustlnu8,"theSpaniah governor of the 
Low Countries, and the Papal Nuncio, were engaged in a 
warfare of pamphlets, treatises, pasquinades, pleadings, 
synods, audiences, which it would be impossible to attempt 
to set forth in historical sequence. Meanwhile, St. Cyran, 
in hia prison at Vincennes, received the work which was 
half his own, with affectionate exultation. " It was the 
book of devotion," he said, "of these latter days — it woald 
last as long as the Church. After St. Paid and St. Augustine 
no one had written concerning Grace like Jansen."" A 
second edition was published at Paris in 1641 ; a third at 
Rouen in 1643; and, before long, the controversy, which 
every day grew hotter in the Netherlands, burst into flame 
in France. 

Paid V.'b bull, interdicting ail further debates on Grace, 
tad been renewed by Urban Till., who in 1640 occupied 
ihe Holy See. This documeiit the Jesuits had quoted as a 
ground for preventing the issue of Jansen's book ; while, on 
the other hand, the UniverHity alleged that the bull, Iiaving 
been published only in Rome, could not be known to, oS' 
binding on, theologians in Flanders, Little by little, how- 
ever, it appeared that the Jesuits were not mistaken in re- 
lying on the papal authority. In 1642 Urban gave orders 
that a bull should be prepared renewing the constitutions 

• Lnncolol, vgl. i. pp. 105, 107. 
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of his predecessors, and onee more forbidding the con- 
tinuance of the coEtroversy. The Jansenists allege, vnib ■ 
what reason it is low impossible to say, that the Pope fairiB 
bade the introduction of Janaen's name into the bull, or u^H 
specific condemnation of the doctrine of the " Augustinu^jB 
but that the preparation of tLe document was intrusted ^H 
an officer of the Inquisition, who was devoted to ^fl 
Jesuits, and who, on this occasion, betrayed his trust fifl 
serve them. It is certain that the bull, which was datecfl 
March 6th, 1642, but which was not published till JuiMM 
1 9th, 1 643, not only mentions Jansen by name, but declareM 
that his book " includes and maintains, to the great scanddfl 
of all Catholics, and in contempt of the authority of tliw 
Holy See, many propositions which have been already c(»aH 
demned by his Holinees's predecessors." The charge ij^^ 
making known tbis decision in the Low Coimtries was O^M 
trusted to Fabio Cbigi — afterwards Alexander VII. — na>|fl 
nuncio at Cologne. But the University of Louvain afTecttf^l 
to disbelieve that the Holy Father could possibly mean JuM 
condemn what was the acknowledged doctrine of AugustiaffjH 
besides, there was a mistake in the date of the documfflj^fl 
and the printer had misplaced a comma, which might lead 
to grave doctrinal results. So a deputation was sent tJ 
Home to expostulate with the Pope, and peace seemed moan 
distant than ever. " ^^ 

The tocsin of controversy had been sounded in Fran^f 
as early as 1642, by one Habert, who in a series ^H 
sermons delivered at Notre Dame, denounced Jansen KuH 
his doctrine, as more dangerous than even the Huguenotfl 
and their errors. " We have no longer to do with tbfl 
heretics of Charenton," he thundered : " we must figMl 
gainst children of the Church, who like vipers inanglJM 
tbdr mother's bosom.^f Such raving aa thi^ howertfl 

■ GerbcroD: Hiitoire Gen^TKle da jBiiseDifinp, toI. i. pp. 4S, G7, T8> ^H 
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significant; aa a sign of the times, was nevertheless pre- ■ 
mature jv, De Gondi, Archbishop of Parisj repeated the 
Papal taetiics, and without prononnciDg a doctrinal opinion, 
forbade all future mention of the controversy in the pulpit. 
Antoine Ariiauld, however, could not hear the friend of 
his imprisoned master attacked, without hastening to 
reply: an "Apology for Janaen" from his pen appeared I 
in 1644 ; and a second " Apology," answered in the sue- ,' 
ceeding yeai' Habert'a rejoinder to the firet. In the' 
meantime the Sorbonne had imitated the conduct of the 
University of Louvain in regard to Urban VIII, 's bull. 
The king had issued a lettre de cachet, commanding the 
Theological Faculty to receive it ; the Archbishop and the 
Nuncio supported the royal authority. Nevertheless, the , 
Sorbonne, at an extraordinary assembly, held on the | 
15th January, 1644, refused either to receive or to pub«J 
lish the bull ; although, at the same time, it forbade i|^ 
bachelors and doctors to maintain any of the condem 
propositions.* 

For nearly five years the controversy in France smoul'fl^ 
dered without breaking into open flame ; while in th0il 
Low Countries the fire raged with tmabated force. At lastV'l 
in 1649, Nicholas Cometf, Syndic of the Faculty of! 
Theology at Paris, called the attention of that body to | 

i certain theological propositions, which were sometimes 
advanced in the academical exercises of the bachelors, 
and which he professed himself unable to declare heretical 
er orthodox. The propositions were seven in number} , 

• Bosoigne, ToL t. p. 408. Gerberon, voL i. p. 150. I 

t I trttnalato the following note from St". Beuve, vol. JL p. 149: " He j 
VBS of Amiene, whero bia famil; sliU exists, in the persoD, fur Gxnmplc, of 
M, Cornel d'lnconrl. This gentleman, faithful to his traditions and hia 
fooiilj, gnpported the Jesuits in the Chamber auder Che restoration, Ona 
daj in espscial ho undertook to defsnd tliem against hig then colleague, 
M. du Vert'ier de Eanranue ) alt the Chamber bnret into a laugh, and tba J 
echo repeated the oracle, ' Pogaeat ipsique ncpatcs.' " 




1 referring to the doctrine of Grace ; s 
attributed to any autlior, or avowedly ex 
book, were of that theological complexion 
began to bejiglled Janeenist. Against this j 
the part of Comet, seventy doctors at onct 
alleging that to initiate such a discussion waa/i 
travention of the Papal command, while at f 
the propositions, though intended to cast di^edit on t 
t doctrine of Jansen, were manifestly fabricated, -and ] 
never been maintained by him. Nevertheless deputies w 
named to examine them ; and all that the protesters coi 
obtain, was that in place of Cornet's seventh proposition^ 
one drawn from the opposite school of theology, affirm 
ing the sufficiency of attrition, as a preparation for 
munion, should be substituted." 

The condemnation of the seven propoidtionB 
amunded was about to be pronounced, when a disputej| 
for precedence between the Dean of the Faculty and fc 
Chancellor of Notre Dame broke up the assembly. 
aft«r the Parliament of Paris had interposed to preveo'tl 
the pubUcatiou of the censure, in the same way as if 
had been regularly adopted, an appeal was made to 1 
central authority at Rome. Cardinal Pamphiti, under th* 
name of Innocent X., had succeeded, in 1644, to UrbaitS 
VIII., and was, so wrote the Jesuit Fathers at ] 
willing if not eager to pronounce judgment in this mattetw^ 
I Habert, now Bishop of Vabres, ttiok up the word; a 
I wrote a letter to the Pope, asking for a decL-jion upon tht 
first five of Comet's propositions. The letter was not Bi 
mitted to the assembly of the clergy for adoption ; 1 
VBs privately signed by nearly seventy bishops, some 
whom liowever declared that they set their names to i 
from a bona Jkle wish for a papal decision on a point < 



* Gerberon, vol. i, pp, 300, 303. Iksulgnc, tuI. v. ]i. 413. 
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controvfflrted doctriQe. So great a weight of episco-^ore 
authority, backed by the influence of Vincent de Pau^ 
who wasi now an eager enemy of the Jansenists, prevailed 
to procure from the Queen Mother a letter from the 
young Louis XIV. to the Pope, demanding a definition 
of CathcJIic faith. Meanwbile the indefatigable pen of 
Amauld had not been idle: one bulky pamphlet was 
burled at the head of Comet ; another was directed against 
the bishop's letter. Thirteen other bishops, jointly or 
severaliy, addressed epi.stles to the Pope, pointing out that 
the former document in no sense proceeded from 
French clergy as a body, and declaring their personi 
disapprobation of it. At last, at the end of the year 1651 J 
the Pope appointed a congregation of four cardinals,! 
assisted by eleven theological assessors, to examine and i 
report upon the Five Propositions ; and either party sent ' 
deputies to Rome to support and plead its cause." 

The famous Five Propositions deserve to he record 
in al! their original obscurity. As stated in the bishop^ 
appeal to the Pope, they were as follow : — 

I, Some commandments of Grod are impossible of J 

formance to just men, according to their preaenfr 1 
strength, even though they be willing and striving 
to perform them ; and the grace which would make 
theee commandments possible, is also wajiting to 
them, 

II. In the state of fallen nature, no resistance is eves 

made to internal grace. 
JII. In order to produce merit or demerit in the state 
of fallen nature, liberty from necessity is not 
required in man, but liberty from constraint ia i 
sufficient. 
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all r?V. The Semi-Pelagians admitted the need bi pre- 
atf' venieut internal grace for all actions, even ^or tbs 
beginning of faith; and they were heretflca, im 
much as they would have this grace to bei such a 
the will of man could either resist or obeyJ 
V. It is a Semi-Pelagiau error to say that Christ died ckM 

shed his Wood for all men, universally.* 
But if we would understand the whole tortuous coui 
of this debate, we must remark, that although ia Hab* 
letter, the name and the doctrine of Janaen were 1 
mentdoned, it was nowhere explicitly stated, that these fiw 
propositions were extracted from the "Augustinus," Theos J 
the very obscurity of the phrases naturally gives rise i 
the cavil, that the propositions may be taken in an hei 
tical and in a catholic sense ; from which again springs a 
double question ; if condemned, in what sense are the^ 
condemned ? If really maintained by Jansen, in whi 
sense are they maintained by him ? And every one < 
these questions originated a branch of the controversy fi 
itself. 

It was not till the 24th September, 1652, that the con- 1 
gregation commenced its sittings, which lasted till May of.fl 
the following year. At several of its deliberations tbef 



• The original of the Five Propoailions, quoted from Gerberon, roL^ 

p. 31S, Ib snbjoinecL : 

L dliqun Dei preeceptn bominibtis jnstls Tulcntibas et conanCibni, teetui 

dnm prmentes qoiis habent lires, eunt impoEBibilia: deen qnoqae BlV 

gratia, qaa possibilia fiant. 
H. Interiori gratiiB in Itsta natnne lapsx nanquom rcstititnr. 

III. Ad murendum et dcmerendum in stBta natarm Inpsol noo reqnirilut 
in homine tibcrtas a nccessitatf , seC sufRcit libcnaa a, t^oncCione. 

IV. Semi-Pelagiani admiKobant prfevenienii* graiiic intorioria nocwsl- 
talGiD sd singnloB actus, etiani ad iriJLium Bdei: ot in hoc crant 
hicrctici quod icUent com gru.liam talcm usic. cui posset buniuia 
Tolunlos reiiilcre vcl obCcmperare. 

y. Sciui-Pel^igianorDDi error en dicere Cbrislum pro omnibus o 
homiaibn* mortuam eise, aul sansaincm fadisw. 





1 . . hiraaelf was present. The Janseaist deputies, moro^ 
tt ,Je credit of tlieir lioneaty thaa of their sagacity, re- 
soived to constitute themselves the defendera of Augus- 
tiniaa doctrine, rather then of Jansen'a espoBition of it ; 
although by so doing, they placed themselves, in case of 
failure, in an attitude of needless opposition to the Holy- 
See, which could not but profess an equal reverence with 
themselves for the teaching of the great P'ather. And 
they complained, justly or not, that the tribunal was pre- 
judiced against them. They could only gain audience 
of the Pope, and put their memorials into his hand, by 
chance or surprise. The congregation declined to hear 
the debates ajid recriminations of the opposite parties, 
and on the only occasion, on which the Janaenist deputies 
were allowed to appear before them, no reply and re- 
joinder were permitted. One speaker expounded what he 
conceived to be the orthodos doctrine of Grace ; another 
laid before the judges what was afterwards known as 
" L'ecrit ^ trois colonnes," in which three senses, in which 
the Five Propositions might be understood, were carefully 
distinguished. One was the Calvinist or heretical sense; 
one the orthodox, or rather Janseniat; the third the 
Molinist, which was as little to be received as the first. 
Only the approach of night put a term to these learned 
and subtle harangues, each of which lasted more than 
four hours. Even to the end, the balance of victory did 
not decisively incline to either side. Innocent, who con- 
cealed a vigorous will, and a firm policy, beneath a 
gentle, caressing, indecisive manner, cajoled the Jansenists 
into the belief that he was unwilling to give judgment 
against them. He wii^ old, he said ; canon law was his 
profession; be had never studied theology; this, point- 
ing to his crucifix, was his only adviser in such matters. 
Even when the blow had fallen, he admitted the defeated 
doctors to an audience ; gave them his pontifical blessings 
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i store of indulgences ; assuring them, meani 
that the doctrine of Augustine was still that of the 
See. Nevertheless the blow did fall ; and the bull 
demDing the Five Propositions was issued oq ^ 
lay, May Slat, 1653. 

There was no doubt aa to its terms. All the pi 
Bitions were declared heretical ; the first and the fifth 
further qualified as impious and blasphemous. N 
was said as to the sense in which Janseu maintained 
nor was it directly asserted that they were to be found 
the " Augustinus." But the bull began with a atatemi 
that the dispute as to the Five Propositions had arisen 
consecjuence of the publication of Jansen'a book ; and 
eluded with a caution, that the condemnation of these wi 
Qot to be construed into approval of the other opinions 
tained in the same. So that had Innocent X. been abl 
to foresee the celebrated distinction between the droit 
the fait : between the Papsil right to condemn the jHi 
aitions, wherever found, and to state infallibly the fiwt 
they were contained in the " Augustinua," he would 
been as explicit upon this point as Alexander III, 
wards was." 

There were good political reasons why Cardinal Mi 
should be willing to move the Church of France to re 
the bull. Cardinal de Ketz, his able and indefati| 
enemy in the intrigues and wars of the Fronde, was 
now safe in prison ; and yet the incarceration of a cardii 
for what good reason soever, was not likely to be pleafon^j 
to the Holy See. Besides, De Jietx, in his quality of co- 
adjutor of Paris, aa well as bis uncle, the archbishop, had 
alwa^ favoured Port Royal ; a fact which had drawn down 
upon that house a strong suspicion of disloyalty, 
force Innocent's bull upon the Jansenists, was therefore 
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once to be avenged upon the partisan of an enemy, and to. 
propitiate the pride of the Pope, wounded by that enemy' 
imprisonment. Accordingly, as soon as the bull arrived at 
Paris, the king was made to issue a declaration, enjoining 
f^U the bishops of his kingdom to receive and publish it. 
Twenty-eight prelates, who happened to be in Paris at the 
time, were called together by the cardinal ; and this ex- 
temporary synod, usurping the functions of a rt^ular as- 
sembly of the clergy, resolved to accept the bull, withouti 
waiting for its registration by the Parliament of Paris. De 
Marca, Archbishop of Toulouse, who also had his reasona 
for making peace with Borne, was charged with the pre- 
paration of a circular letter to all the French prelates, as 
well as of an epistle to the Pope. In the latter it waa re- 
marked that be had rendered the language of the bull still 
more definite, declaring explicitly that the Five Propo- 
sitions hadbeen es.tia,cted(excerptcE)from.tbe "Augustinus," 
The letters were, nevertheless, received, and ordered to be 
dispatched. The bull was also sent to the Sorboime, ac^ 
companied by a royal letter, and there accepted without, 
opposition. 

Before long the important document was duly pub- 
lished in every diocese in France. Some bishops contented 
themselves with simple pubhcation, without comment of 
their own ; others thought it necessary to guard by pro- 
test against any real or imaginary iniringement of the 
rights of the Gallican Church ; others again, though these 
were but few, explained that in condemning the propo- 
sitions, his Holiness did not condemn the true doctrine of, 
Augustine, whatever that might be. Once more a war of 
words arose ; the assembUes of the clergy, held in succes- 
sive years 1654, 1655, 1656, were resolved to be content 
with nothing less than an imconditional acceptance of the 
bull by all the bishops ; and little by little the recusants 
gave way. Now at last the Jesuit triumph was complete. ] 



Xor were their rejoicings moderated by much rega^ to 
feelings of their vanquished enemy. In the midsa of 
controversy as to the reception of the bull, appepfred a 
Jesuit's almanac", in the allegorica! frontispiece of which 
Janaen was represented in episcopal garb, but with wings 
such as are pictorially assigned to the devil, flying befiTe 
the victorious Pope and King into the arms of the Ha- 
guenots. The students in tie Jesuit college at Ma^on, we 
axe told, celebmted the triumph of their party in a pro- 
cession, where the unfortunate Bishop of Ypres agadn 
figured in disgraceful guise. It is matter of regret that 
De Saci thought fit to reply to these and many other at- 
tacks of the same kind, in a poetical pasquinade, in which 
he stooped from the eminence of good taste and moderiu- 
tion on which the polemics of his party had hitherto been 
conducted. A keener weapon than his somewhat clumsy 
I satire, was a story which the Jansenists were wont to tell 
, of this period. A bishop of the opposite school of theology, 
' they said, entered the refectory of a convent of his dioceae, 
' at the moment when the reader was uttering the words, 
" God, who worketh in us to will and to do." Instantly 
he imposed silence on doctrine so manifestly Jansenist, and 
ordered the boob to be brouglit to him, to find that 
offender was St. Panl.t 

The Jansenists could not btit acknowledge their del 
however they might try to soften it by the assertion that 
the propositions were condemned, in a sense which was 
that neither of Jansen, nor of Augustine. Nor need we 
distrust the sincerity of those protestations of a desire for 
the peace of the Church, whicii led them to lay before 
Cardinal Mazarin a proposition for a truce to controversy 

" Ltt MSra Aagclique infurms ilie Queen of Poland (LcHrc*, toL iLN 
441) ibac 16,000 copici of llua atmnQav were euld or dinribulcd. 

t Gecberon, vol ii. p. 1S4, el teq. i BcBoiguc, vol. t. p. 44S : E 
Hist. Ahn-^i de P. It. p. 372 ; St'. Bcuve, toL ii. p, SIS ; Du Fo* 
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and diBBenBion. But the opposite party yet thirsted for 
severer measures of repression, aud the opportunity was 
not long wanting. The Due de Liancoiurt, who had bmlt 
himself a cottage at Port Royal des Champs, whither he 
frequently retired, and whose friendly relations with the 
Jansenists were well known, went at the beginning of the 
■year 1655 to confession, at his parish church of St, Sulpice. 
The priest, one Picot^ accused him of disingenuous con- 
cealment. " You tell me nothing," he said, " of one im- 
portant matter. You entertain in your house a Jansenist, 
a heretic. You have placed your granddaughter at Port 
Royal to be educated. You are in constant communication 
with Port Eoyalista." JM. de Liancourt replied that to 
treat with hospitality, and to maintain friendly relations 
with men of acknowledged purity of life and faith, and to 
place hia daughter where he knew that she would be 
piously brought up, were not in his view sins, and there- 
fore not matters of confeBsion. " Nevertheless," answered 
the confessor, " I cannot give you absolution till you have 
dismissed the Abte de Bourzeis ; have broken off all in- 
tercourse with the Port Royalists, and have withdrawn 
your granddaughter from a house like that." The duke 
quietly retired without the absolution which was to be ob- 
tained only on such degrading terms. An appeal made by 
the duchees to the cure of the parish, served to prove that 
"the event was not a chance outbreak of individual bigotry, 
but a deliberate scheme of spiritual dictation. The whole 
venue of the controversy was changed. It was no longer On 
whether five abstract propositions, extracted no one could [ j 
determine whence, and understood no one cotdd deiinel/ 
how, were to be considered heretical, but whether thejj 
members and friends of a community, distinguished for/.J 
orthodoxy of life, if not of doctrine, were to be practicallji 
excluded from the pale of the Church.* 
• Da FoEsi;, p. 13* i Bcsoigne, vul. r. p. AS' ; Gerberon, toI. ii. p : 
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Once more the uatiring Aruauld entered the I 
, " Letter of a Doctor of the Sorbonne to a Person <\ Con- 
y dition : concerning an event which has recently happEoed- 
in a Parish of Paris, to a Nobleman of the Court, Fobruary 
24th, ItiSo." This called forth no fewer than nine replies: 
to which in July, he rejoined in his famous " Second 
Letter to a Duke and Peer (M. de Luynes)," a volume of 
250 quarto pages. No sooner was this published, than 
both friends and foes felt that the struggle was approaching 
The Jesuit party in the Sorbonne, knowing 
that they were in a majority, resolved to procure the con- 
demnation of the letter, and the expulsion of ita author 
from the faculty, Arnauld, on the other band, attempted 
to forestal them, by appealing to Pope Alexander \^L, 
who bad by this time succeeded Innocent X., for justice and 
protection." 

The proposition for examining the letter was laid before 
the Sorbonne on the 4th of November. The plea 
that the matter was already before a higher tribunal was 
overruled : and six doctors, all of Anti-JanBenist opinions, 
heade d by C omet, the autho r of th e Five Proposi tiaps, 
were appointed t3 reputt upon Aruauld'a second letter. 
The report was presented on the 1st December. Two 
propositions worthy of censure had been discovered. ""Dr. 
Arnauld had asserted, I. That the Five Propositions had 
not been taught by Jansen, but were the fabrication of hia 
enemies; and IL That the Scriptures, attested by the 
Fathers, show us, in the person of St. Peter, a just man, to 
whom the grane, without which we can do nothing, had been 
wanting on an occasion, at which we cannot say, that he did 
not sin. Here then ia the germ of the famous distinction be- 
tween the "fait " and the "droit," The first, proposition is one 
merely of fact. 'Whether the Five Propositions were in the 
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" Augustimia " or not, could surely be deci^pd "by an ^ 
to the book itself. " I trouble myself ,v^ry little about ti^ 
questiou of fact," says Pascal* in theFirst Provincial Letter; 
" if I were seized with curiosity to know wbether tliese J 
propositions are in Janseu, his book is neither so rare n 
BO great, but that I could read it all tLroiigb to enlighten I 
myself, without consulting the Sorbonne." The second 
proposition, on the contrary, is one of faith {droit). It was J 
a repetition, said the examining doctors, of the first of 1 
the five propositions expressly condemned in Innocent X.'a i 
bull. And the secret force of this distinction between j 
" fait " and " droit " lay in its relation to the doctrine of » 
Papal infallibility. It was one thing to admit that the f 
Pope was infallible in an abstract statement of Catholio .] 
faith : quite another to accept as final bis judgment in % 
matter of literary interpretation." 

The sittings of the Sorbonne lasted firom the beginning 1 
of December to the end of January. The proceedings, if j 
we may trust the statements of the defeated party, werej 
marked by many irregularities. Seguier, Chancellor offl 
France, presided at some of the later meetings, putting a- 1 
check upon free discussion, both by his presence, and by i 
arbitrary regidationa which he imposed upon the debate.} 1 



• Lett. Prov. p. S5. 

f PaecnL Flnt Prov. Lett. Besoigne, vol. ■ 
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t No speaker wns allowed to occupy more than liiilf a 
dclivEry of hia address. To fliia the following passage (from [he Second. I 
ProT. Letter, p. 39) allndeB; — -" N'est ce pas \k ropinion do voire i- 



Oai, dit le bon p^, e 

toBto ma demi-heure, et sans le sable, jVi 

heureuK proverbe, qui court dt'jn on Paris ; 

nn moine en Sorbonne.' Et que voulcz ' 

votro aablcP iui repondis-je: taille-t-Dn vos 

Oui, me dil-il, depuis quelques jonrs. Et vi 

lieuro? Non. On parle auesi peu qu'on vei 

vent, lai dia-je. O la bonne ri^glo pour Ies ignoranls 1 6 I'lionneto preteite 

pour cenx qni n'onl rien de bon a dire !" 



Sorbonne. J'y ai pnrle 

! bien tkit changer ca mal- 

' n opine du bonnet, commo 

19 dire par voire dcmi-benra, ct 

IS oblige-t-on de parler demi- 
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(^uties from each of the four mendicant orders 

,,<%scriptive right to assist in the deliberations of the FacullgB! 

'' on this occasion no fewer than forty monks balanced the 

votes of aa many learned tleologians, perhaps because, as 

. I Pascal said, " it waa easier to find monks than argiimenta." 

/ A censure could not be lawfully pronounced by fewer than 

I two-thirds of the whole company, while the majority which 

finally adopted this censure was little more than half. 

I Above all, the accused doctor was not allowed to conduct 

his own defence. His fertile pen did indeed pour forth 

many appeals, and expostulations, and proofs; but he waa 

informed that he could not be allowed to apeak except on 

two conditions ; first that he would swear submission to the 

censure, if pronounced : and then that he would confine 

himself to a simple statement of belief without argument 

I or reply. Rather than comply with these, he gave up the 

I i advantage of a spoken defence, and set himself to prove 

I that the obnoxious proposition of faith was expressed al- 

I most in the words of Augustine and Chrysostom : so that in 

condemning it, the Sorbonne would condemn the geniune 

Patristic doctrine. Aa to tiie fact he waa willing to make 

concessions. " He had not the least thought of lessening 

the authority of the Pope's constitution ; he had not undecN 

taken to prove that the propositions were not to be ft 

in Jansen'a book ; he hod not even asserted that they w( 

not there. He had said only that he could not di 

that they were there : because having read the book, 

conscience assured him that he had not read them in 

Nevertheless he condemned the Five Propositions in wl 

ever book they might be found without exception, 

eluding even that of Jansea."* He submitted also to tlM? 

useless humiliation of signing a formal apology for tlie 

passages of his letter, against which objection had been 

taken, declaring his regret that he had written them, and 

• Lciires d'Anioiuc Arnnuld, vol i. p. 99. 



that tliey had been understood in a sense diffei'ent to 
which he intended. It was all in vain. On the 14th 
January the proposition as to the " fait " was condemned by 
a majority of 124 voicea against 71. Forty monks and 
seven bishops Swelled the majority : fifteen doctors refused 
to vote at all. The second proposition was discussed in 
various sittings till the 29th of January. Before the final 
vote ■was taken Hsty doctors of the minority left the ae- 
sembly, protesting against the restrictions which had been 
placed on liberty of speech. Judgment went almost by 
default : only nine voices were lifted up gainst the censure. 
A formula of submission was drawn up, which Antoine 
Arnauid, together with all present or future doctors and 
bachelors of the Faculty, was required to sign, on pain of ex- 
piilsion. Only a short delay was accorded for consider- 
ation: Amauld went into concealment, from which he 
emei^ed only in 1668. Seventy-one doctors^ with a large 
number of licentiates and bachelors, were espelled with 
him from the Sorbonne, and after some brief negotiations 
with Rome, all his writings in this controversy were etig- 
matised as heretical by being placed in the Index." 

He received the blow with perfect calmness. At the 
very hoiur when the censure was being pronounced in the 
Sorbonne, he was walking and praying in a gallery at Port 
Royal, Suddenly these words of Augustine's commentary 
on the 118th Psalm occurred to -his mind, and at 
strengthened and soothed him : — "Since they have perse- 
cuted only the truth in me, help me, Lord, that I may 
strive for the truth, even unto death." Similarly strong and 
wholesome was the consolation which Angelique offered 
him. "See brother," she s^d, "if these people submitted 
to the truth, you would say that your fine writings had 

293. EcBoigne, vol t. pp. 476, <77, i 
. pp. 113,150. St'. BenvE, vol, ii.p. I 
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done H, and that ia not the lesson of the grace which 3J 
maintain." Two days after the censnre; he writes to II 
niece Angelique de St. Jean: "I am in very close hiding, 
and by God's grace without trouble or disquiet. 1 ex- 
perience the truth of the promise of Christ in the Gospel, 
that he will give ns, as a reward for hating followed him, 
fathers, mothers, brothers, houses, lands, 'cum persecu- 
tionibus; ' that is to say, that with the persecutions which 
he will send to try if we are really his, he will also give us the 
consolation of finding those who will have a father's and a 
mother's love for us."" And then he goes on to say — a 
singular instance of the activity and coUectedness of his 
mind — that he has idready found in his retreat, a boy of 
twelve years old, who cannot read, and that he is impatient 
to try M. Pascal's new method of teaching that art. The 
search for him was close: bis escapes many and narrow: 
but the devotion of his friends canied him safely through 
a twelve years' concealment. Again and again some fresh 
product of his unwearied industry stimulated the police to 
a vain energy of pm'suit. "Would you like me to tell 
you where M. Arnanld is hidden ? " asked a lady once of 
the geus-d'armes who were ransacking her house. " He is 
safely hidden here " — pointing to her heart, — " arrest liim 
if you can," 

Were the controversy of grace less perplexed and subtle 
than it is, and especially bad the Janseuist renewal of it 
turned more upon great principles of belief and less upon 
minute differences of doctrine, the reader might justly ex- 
pect in this place an exact estimate of the dogmatic p 
iif either party. But to attempt this would be at o 
lireeipitate ourselves into the bottomless gulf of specv 
from which we have hitherto held re.'^olutely aloot 
perhaps, a few words upon the general aspect of the qui 



tion may not be out of place. It ia not easy to conceive of 
a territory of belief intei-vening between the Semi-Pela- 
gioniam, which holda the free and valid co-operation of the 
human will with the Divine Spirit, and the theory of Pre- 
destination commonly called Calvinist, which uncondition- 
ally refers all salvation to the efficacy of grace. Allow any 
power to the will, and you are gradually led to Semi-Pel*- 
gianism ; ascribe all power to grace, and an appareutly in- 
exorable logic lands you in Calvinism. Jansen liimeelf 
knew this well. A remarkable passage in the preface to 
his " AugustinuB " ia devoted to the esemplification of the 
fiict in various figurative forms. " Such ia the accord of 
these haughty Semi-Pelagian doctrines with man's reason, 
corrupted by pride, that the only defence against their 
syren voices is to stop our ears with grace, and to bind 
ourselves securely to the immovable mast of AugustLue's 
authority. If, in rooting up Semi-Pelagianism, we leave 
but a single all but invisible fibre in the ground, the whole 
poisoooua plant of error apringa from it with renewed 
strength and luxmiance. As the links of a chain are inter- 
twined, so that whoever lays bold of one draws the whole 
towards him; so to yield ever so little to Pelagius is to 
yield everything." And yet on this narrow ridge betwei 
Semi-Pelagianism and Calvinism, Jesiut and Jansenist 
were both trying to fis the boundary of Catholic faith. 
Each, in defending bis belief against the other, ran the risk 
of embracing what the Church had pronounced heretical. 
Each took refuge from heresy in distinctiona which were 
merely verbal, and phrases which were orthodox only in 
their lack of meaning. Hence the sufficient grac e which 
is not efficacious; hence th epower to performthe^om- 
mandments of God which is no ■poweratalE "" Let the 
dead oury Ibeir aeaa." 'I'fae controversy, always dull 
enough, is lustreless indeed beaide the heroism and the 
conatancy which it called forth. 
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But are the Five Propoaitiona really to be found in tl 

" AuguEtinus," or not? Pascal roundly asserted, in the FirB 

Provincial Letter, that no one had yet been able to point 

> them out ; that many persons declared that they had read 

\ propositions in that book the exact contrary of these ; and 

Uhat men who had believed, on the faith of general report, 

Ithat they were Janaen'a, were now beginning to doubt, for 

Want of the irrefragable evidence of chapter and verse. 

/And yet it is certain that the First Proposition is expressed 

/ in the very words of Jansen, and that the others may be 

/ easily inferred, or misconstjued, from passages which the 

/ critics are now reaily to point out. It is indeed wonderful 

/ that in so enormous a book on the most delicate of all 

I I theological debates, only five heretical propositions should 

jn^- [be discovered, ami that only one of these should be ex- 

m' -^-"IpTesBed in the very words of the author. Though far from 

laying claim to the patience requisite for the perusal of 

such a book, I should be inclined, without much fear of 

serioua error, to pronounce both parties mistaken. The 

Five Propositions are, I think, to be inferred from various 

passages of the " Aiiguatinus," without unlawful torturing 

pf the words or the sense. But, on the other hand, the 

PropoBitions, in the form in which they were condemned, 

ny no means express the doctrine of Jansen. Even the 

first, which appears to be a verbal quotation from him, tBy 

say the Jausenists, greatly modified by what precedes and 

fonowB.'C"'Snd to judge of bo vast and elaborate a result of 

thought by five detached sentences, is a proceeding to be 

paralleled only by that of the old Greek blockhead who 

carried a brick in his pocket as a sample of hia house. 'A 

Perhaps the Count de Grammont, the hero of thHitOlona 
Memoirs, was not much mistaken in his judgment of a 
matter which seems remote enough from his usual range 
of thought. Louis XTV". once imposed tqjon him the task 
of reading through the "Aiigustinus," that he might really 
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know whether the Five Propositions were there, or not. 
** If the Propositions are there," reported the Count, when 
his task was accomplished, " they must be quite incognito.^'' 
The word incognito was then almost new, and the witticism 
helped to give it currency. At the same time it is possible 
that " La Belle Hamilton " recollected the days of her youth 
at Port Eoyal, and prompted her husband's half Jansenist 



answer.* 



* Mem. pour senir. vol. ii. p. 389. 
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Os the 23rd of January, 1656, nine days, that is, after 1J 
vote of the Sorbonne on the " fait " of Jansen, and a wet 
before the final condemnation of Antoine Arnaukl, appeared 
the first of the " Provincial Letters." The hearing of the 
cause waa adjouroed from the halls of the Theological 
Faculty to the tribunal of public opinion. And the new 
advocate, whose voice commanded by turns laughter and 
indignation from all who were able to appreciate the 
keenest wit and the loftiest eloquence, was Blaise PascaL 

When, after a time, the troubles of Port Koyal are laid 
to rest by the peace of the Church, and an opportunity ig 
afforded to us of turning aside to consider the relations of 
the community to literature and society, the moat interrat- 
ing of our tasks will be to trace the history of Pascal's life 
and mind. But the immediate effect produced by the 
"Provincial Letters" compels us to consider them by 
themselves, aud to sketch in this place their origin aad 
literary history. 

Pascal, now not quite thirty-three years of i^e, had been 
about a ysEir under the direction of Singlin, and had re- 
eided during a part of that time at Port Royal des Champs. 
It was here that, one day, when the long contest in the 
Sorbonne was drawing to a close, Amauld engaged in 
conversation with some of his friends upon the approach- 
ing defeat. Paecal was there, already famous in the scieD* 
tific world for his arithmetical machine and his experimei 
with the barometer ; Nicole, not much known to us j 
but who had been silently working in the schools of I 
Royal since 1648, and had given Arnauld efficient 1 



the recent controversy ; perhitps also Vitart, the steward o 
theDucdeLuyneSjand the cousin of Racine. The c 
Bation turned upon the misapprehension by the public of 1 
the matters at issue. The doctors of the Sorbonne gave it I 
out that the fundamental mysteries of the faith were in- J 
volved in Arnauld'a errors; while, ia the absence of any I 
definite and intelhgible statement on the other side, people J 
were beginning to imagine that a Jansenist was the most I 
dangerous and incorrigible of all heretics. " Why should. I 
M. Arnauld," said his friends, "allow himself to be con- 
demned without saying anything, like a child, and not 
make an effort to instruct the public as to the disputed 
points?" He accordingly undertook to drawnp a popular 

_'<fa tement of bis case, and a few days afterwards read to 
e friends the result of hia labours. Whether he was 
Uible to wield any lighter weapons of controversy than 

' those used in the achoola, or whether hia mind and pen 
were weary after the long struggle which they had sustained, 
! cannot tell : the MS. was received without applause. 
"I see," said Amauld, "that you do not like my paper; 
and I think that you are right. But you," he continued, 
turning to Pascal, "you are young, and ought to do some- 
thing." Pascal modestly replied, that he thought he could 
sketch a rough draft, which his friends might polish and 
correct into the desired shape ; and the next day produced 
*' A Letter written to a Provincial by one of his Friends." 
No correction was needed : Arnauld was the first to give 
his hearty approval; and on the 23rd of January, 1656, 
the Letter was published.* 

Pascal dashes boldly into the very midst of hia subject. 
"Sir," he begins, "we have been practised upon. I was 
imdeceived only yesterday. Up to that time I had believed 
that the subject of the dispute in the Sorbonne was very 



* Kecucil il'Utrcclir, p. S77, 
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important, and involved the weightiest consequencea t 
religioD. So many asaemblies of a society bo celebrated s 
the Faculty of Theology at Paris, at which so many exfcn 
ordinary and unexampled events have come to pass, compi 
lis to believe that the subject of discussion must also ] 
very extraordinary. NevertLeleas, you will be much 8 
prised when you learn from this letter what is the i 
of so great a preparation. And this is what I am about | 
tell you, in few words, and after having obtained ' 
fullest information."* 

He then states the question of " fait," and gives 1 
particulars of the decision at which the Sorbonne had al- 
ready arrived. With this, he says, his conscience is not con- 
cerned; he can read the " Augu8tinus"for himself if he 
wishes, and see if the propositions are really in it, though 
he wonders that if the matter be as the majority in the 
Sorbonne say it is, they do not at once settle the dispute, 
by pointing out the page and line where the propositions are 
to be found. " For, tnily, " and here speaks the natiiral 
philosopher, "the world becomes distrustful, and beheveft^ 
things only when it sees them." The question of " droiti!^ 
is, however, more importaut, and must he minutely i 
quired into. "The business is to examine what M. Amau] 
has said in his second letter, ' That the grace without whid 
we can do nothing, was wanting to St, Peter in hia fall 
Upon which you and I thought, that it was necessary t 
examine the great principles of grace, ae, for insta 
whether it is given to all men, or whether it ia efScaciow 
But we were completely deceived. I am become a j 
theologian in a Uttle time, and you are going to see t 
proofs of it." t 

So he proceeds to describe how he went to a doctor 
the Sorbouue, very zealous e^ainst the Jansenists, and ti 
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to find out from him what the controversy was about, Bi4' 
the Moliniat would neither afiBrm that grace was given to-. 
all men, nor deny that grace was efficacioua. Where theit 
lies the heresy of M. Arnauld'a proposition ? In thi% 
"That he does not acknowledge tbat the just have the 
power to fulfil the commandments of God, in the way in 
which we understand it," with which answer the inquire 
posts off to another acquaintance, " Jansenist, if ever any 
one was, and nevertheless a very decent man." But as the 
Molinist uttered Jansenism, bo now the Jansenist main- 
tains Molinism. It is a Catholic doctrine, which only 
Lutherans and Calvinista atta:Ck, that all the just have al- 
ways the power to obey the commands of God. Full of 
this declaration, and of the earnestness with which it is 
made, the writer now returns to his Moliniat doctor. 
Peace, he announces, will soon he restored to the Sorbonne, 
for the Jansenists have admitted the sole matter in dispute. 
" Gently," was the reply. " One must he a theologian to 
flee the end of that. The difference between us is so subtle, 
that we can hoi'dly distinguish it ourselves ; it is too diffi- 
cult for you to understand. Be content with knowing thaft 
the Jansenists will not hesitate to tell you that all the just 
have always the power to obey the commands of God. W& ' 
don't dispute about that. They will not tell you that this 
power is 'proximate.' There's the point." ' 

Back again now to the Jansenist. " Do you admit the 
proximate power ? " He began to laiigh, and said coolly to 
me, "Tell me in what sense you understand the words, and 
I will tell you what I believe." At haphazard the inquirer 
answers, " In the Molinist sense," and is informed that the 
Mohnists themselves do not agree as to the sense of the 
word, hut only as to its use, as a convenient instrument foi 
persecuting M, Amauld. So that once more he seta out' 
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on a toiar of investigation, and knocks at many Mol 
doors, asking in a way apparently most artless, really 
subtle, the meaning of proximate power. He brings out 
the result, that the Jesuits and the Dominicans ore only 
verbally agreed, but really at issue upon the point. Then, 
by one of the extraordinary coincidences, which authors are 
always at liberty to bring about, he has the opportunity of 
questioning his Jesuit and his Dominican friends at once. 
They tacitly admit the difference in the definitions which 
they give of proximate power, but ai'e agreed upon the 
word, and are resolved that every one else shall be. The 
pupil at last is angry, 

" Tell me, my fathers, I beg for the last time, what I 
must believe to be a Catholic? It is necessary, they all 
said to me together, to say that all the just have the prox- 
imate power, abstracting all meaning from the words. 
That is to say, said I, in leaving tliem, that I must pro- 
nounce the word 'proximate' with my lips for fear 
being called a heretic. Is it then a Scripture word ? No, said 
they. Is it authorised by the Fathers, or Councils, or Popoi Jj 
No. Is it to be found in St. Thomas? No. Then what nt 
sity is there to utter it, since it has neither authority, 
meaning of its own ? You are obstinate, said they ; you 
shall say it, or be a heretic, and M. Amauld too ; for we 
are the greater number, and, if necessary, we will bring in 
as many Cordeliers as will win the day." • And the sum of 
the whole is, that since the Catholic doctrine of Grace is 
equally maintained by both parties, it is only the meaning- 
less word proximate which incurs any risk. 

Such is a rude and imperfect outline of a composition 
which even now, when the interest of the controversy which 
it treats has died away, continues to chai'm both by the 
sparkling lucidity of its style, and the exquisite irony which 
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is to be found in almost every sentence. It was struck out' 
as we have seen, at a heat ; and, after an interval of a few days, 
was followed by a second not inferior to itself. The topic 
treated in tbis was, "la grace suffisante," which even more 
than "le pouvoir prochain," was a subject of fierce conten- 
tion between the hostile parties. The method of the sect 
letter is similar to that of the first. The Jesuits say thafr 
there is a grace given to all men, which it rests with th6 
free will of man to render efficacious. This they call a 
BuflScient grace. The Jansenista hold that any sufficient 
grace must, without the help of free will at all, end in action, 
and be efficacious too. The doctrine of the new Thomista 
is peculiar. With the Jesuits they believe in a sufficient 
grace given to all men, but at the same time, before this can 
be of any practical use, a supplementary efficacious grace ia 
necessary, which ia not given to all. "So that following this 
doctrine, said I to him, this grace is sufficient, without being 
so ? Precisely, said he ; for if it suffices, no more is needed 
for action ; and if it does not suffice, it is not sufficient." " 
The writer of the letter goes to one of the divines who 
hold this whimsical doctrine, and engages him in an amua*, 
iog dialogue, which ends in this conclusion. " Where are' 
we then, cried I, and what side ought I to take ? If I deny 
the doctrine of sufficient grace, I am a Jansenist ; if I affirm 
it in the sense of the Jesuits, so that efficacious grace is 
not necessary, you say that I am a heretic ; and if I affirm. 
it in your sense, so aa to make efficacious grace necessary, 
I offend against common sense, and the Jesuits say that £ 
am a fool. What am I to do in this inevitable necessity (tf' 
being either a fool, or a heretic, or a Jansenist? And withia 
what limits are we reduced if only the Jansenista are sA' 
issue neither with faith, nor with reason, and preserve 
themselves both from folly and fromen'or?"t 
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After an arausmg apologue in which the Dominicans a 
compared to a physician who should assure a wounded t 
veller, fainting from loaa of hlood, that, whether he I 
strength or not, he ought to he able to walk, becauea b 
has legs, the letter concludea with the following powerf 
appeal to the disciplea of St. Thomas, to hcware of the i; 
natural alliance which they had formed with the JesL 
It IB, as it were, a foretaste of that severe eloquence wt 
aboimds in the later letters : — " Come, father," saya I 
cal'fl Jansenist friend to the Dominican, " your order 
received a honour which it uses but ill. It abandons t 
grace which has been entrusted to it, and which never li 
been abandoned since the creation of the world, 
victorious grace, which was expected by the patriai 
predicted by the prophets, conveyed to the world by J 
Christ, preached by St. Paul, explained by St August 
the greatest of the fathers, embraced by those who followi 
him, confirmed by St. Bernard, the last of the fathers, a 
tajned by St. Thomas, the angel of the schools, transraittfl 
by him to your order, maintained by so many of j 
fathers, and so gloriously defended by your clergy ur 
Popes Clement and Paul ; that efficacious grace which b 
been placed in your hands as a trust, that in a holy, i 
enduring order, it might find preachers who should pi 
it to the world till the end of time, is deserted for o 
BO unworthy. It is time that other bands should i 
themselves in its quarrel ; it is time that God should r 
up to the doctor of grace fearless disciples, who, ignotaad 
of worldly iutferests, shall serve Himself, for His own s 
only. It may he that God shall no longer count i 
Dominicans among its defenders; hut defenders it ^ 
never want, for, by its own omnipotent strength, it fi 
them for itself. It demands pure and disinterested het 
and itself purifies them, and sets them free from v 
motives, which are incompatible with the interests of t 
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Gospel. Think well of it, father, and take care lest G 
remove this candlestick from its place,and leaveyou in da 
ness and without a crown, to punish the coldness which yo^l 
have shown in a cause so impoi-tant to his Church." 

While the public were laughing at Pascal's keen espo- 
Bure of theological subtleties, the sentence of the Sorbonne 
was being carried into execution. The second letter, dated 
on the 29th of January, was published on the 5th of 
February; the censure had been pronoimced on the 31at. 
But the new controversialist had discovered in himself an 
imsuspected power, which he was not slow to exercise. On K 
the 9th of Febniary, a third letter was pubhshed, and eagerly 
read by the wits of Paris, who by this time were looking 
forward from day to day for the delicious morsel. The 
writer is indignant at the censure which has just been pro- 
nounced. The Janaenists have been assailed by a storm of 
calumny for many years past. No accusation has been too 
bitter to be directed gainst them. Yet when their enemiea 
have chosen their own opportunity to verify these charges, 
they bring forward, from all Amauld's voluminous writings, 
only a single erroneous proposition concerning the fiiith. 
And this single proposition is one which can be expressed 
in the very words of such renowned fathers of the Church 
as St, Augustine and St. Chrysostom. "What author is safe 
if M. Amauld, on such a pretext, is to be excluded from 
the Sorbonne ? Is not the very character of the prosecu- 
tion a sufficient proof of his orthodoxy ? 

It is plain, then, to continue the thread of the argu- / 
ment, that the condemnation of Arnauld is altogether a j 
personal matter. He is to be cniehed, by whatever means. 
It will answer the purpose of the Jesuits if "the con- 
demnation of the Jansenists " be only cried in the streets ; 
the public will not take the trouble to examine the reasons 
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of the sentence, or the nieaiia by which it baa been f 
cured. "I understood," he continues, "that here in i 
heresy of a new kind. The opinions of M. Arnauld are x 
heretical ; it is himself. It is a personal heresy. He | 
not a heretic on account of anything he has said or v 
but simply because be is M. Arnauld. This is all the fai 
they find in him. Do as he will, he will never cease to li 
a heretic; he will never become a good Catholic, 
grace of St. Augustine will never be the true grace, t 
long aa he defends it ; it will become so, only if he sh 
happen to assail it. That would be a sure blow; 
perhaps the only means of establishing it, and destroyiuj 
Mohnism; so great a cause of misfortune is he to ai^fl 
opinion which he holds."" 

The excitement produced by the first letter was greJ 
and increased as each was successively issued. The lit* 
pamphlet of eight quarto pages was read in every saloi 
and almost for the first time the wits and ladies of Pai 
began to gain an insight into the great quarrel whid 
raged in the Sorbomie. For it was the production of oiA 
who was no mere scholastic theologian, incapable i 
putting off the cumbrous paaoply of his order ; Pascal li 
been one of themselves not many months before, living i 
the house of the Due de Roannez, and mingling ii 
of the diversions of the capital. The title, *'l.ettre €critH 
& un Provincial par un de ses amis," was soon familia 
abridged to " La Provinciale ; " and, after a time, 1 
letters were best known by the almost endearing namn 9 
"Lea Petites Lettres." WTio could have written theml^ 
Pascal's previous reputation had been that of a man c 
science; and no one at first appears to have thought 
him. Was it Gomberville, one of Mademoiselle de £ 
deri'a coterie, and the author of some long-forg< 
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novels ? Gomberville very unnecessarily wrote a letter to 
the president of a Jesuit college in Paris, disclaiming the 
authorship. Another suspicion pointed to M, le Koi, 
Abb^ de Haute Fontaine, who also publicly cleared him- 
self from it, professing however that the mention of Ms 
name in such a connexion was an honour which he did not 
deserve. After a time, the pseudonym of Louis de Mon- 
talte was aiEsed to the letters, while the third letter origin- 
ally closed in this mysterious way : — " Je suis, monsieur, 
votre trSs humble, et tr^s obeissant serviteur, E. A. A. B, 
P. A. F. D. E. P.," which critics have since interpreted to 
mean, " Et aneien ami, Blaise Pascal, Auvergnat, fils de 
Etienue Pascal." Still the secret was kept. When the 
letters were begun, Pascal lodged in a house near the 
Luxembourg. This, for the sake" of greater secrecy, he 
quitted ; and, assuming the name of M. de Mens, which 
had been borne by some of his maternal relatives, took up 
his abode in the heart of the enemy's country, at a little 
inn, at the sign of " King David," opposite the Jesuit 
College of Clermout, and just behind the Sorbonne. Here 
he lodged with his brother-in-law, M. Perier, who had 
Jately come to Paris ; and here, too, the latter was visited 
by Pere Defretat, a Jesuit, and a distant relative, who 
came to tell him that the suspicions of the Society were 
beginning to point to Pascal as the author of the Pro- 
vincial Letters. M. Perier, we tnay be sure, did not con- 
fide in him either that Pascal was living in the room 
below, or that behind the closed curtains of the bed, by 
the side of which they were talking, a score of fresh im- J 
pressions of the seventh letter were laid out to dry." M 

The vexation of the enemy may be easily conceived. 
The day before the censure was pronounced, the first 
letter was read in the dining hall of the Sorbonne, amusing 
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le learned auditoij^H 
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some, and hugely irritating otberB of the h 
M. Seguier, Chancellor of France, was ao annoyedj i 
anger took the form of apoplexy, and he was let blood 
seven times in close succeasion. Cfaarles Savreux, a printer 
and bookseller, who was supposed to be friendly to the 
Jansenists, was arrested on the 2nd February, but no trace 
of the obnoxious letters was discovered in hia office. The 
two first letters, if not indeed the later ones, were printed 
by one Petit ; and, report said, with a peculiar kind of 
ink, which dried rapidly, and thus facilitated hurried 
printing. On Petit's office, as well as on Savreux's 
seals were placed. The printer himself had prudently 
absconded, but his wife, warned of what was coming, 
boldly carried away the heavy forms of type under her 
apron, to a neighbour's house, where, that very night 300 
copies of the second letter were printed, and 1200 more 
the nest day. Early in the morning, one of her joi 
men presented himself with the pamphlet wet from t 
press, at the house of the Premier President de Belli^ 
The President, not altogether unfavourable to the Jis 
senists, concluded, as he was intended to do, that t1^ 
letters could not have been printed by Petit, and forti 
with caused the seals to be removed. Perhaps 
joined to the fact that he ordered early copies of all < 
subsequent letters to be brought to him, is partly 1 
reason why he is mentioned with honour in the e 
letter." 

The chief agent in thus deluding the police, was M. d 
St. Gilles d'Asson, whom we have already learned to know 
at Port Royal des Champs. At first the danger was great; 
but when the Provincial liCtters began to expose the 
morality of the Jesuits, public opinion declared itself i 
clearly on the side of the anonymous assailant that t 

* GerlHTOD, BiBt. da Jansenismc. vol. ii. p 386. IligE. des Pronacil 
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risk rapidly diminislied. Of each of the earlier lettera ■] 
6000 copiea were printed; half were distributed gra- 
tuitouely ; half were sold to two Jansenist booksellers, at 
a price which deirayed the cost of the whole impression. 
The booksellers in turn made a large profit on those 
which they sold ; and every one, except the Jesuits, was j 
satisfied. But the number of the edition was afterwards >i 
increaeed. Above 10,000 copies were printed of th« l 
seventeenth letter ; whUe the earher lettera were so con- \ 
etantly reprinted, that the bibliogi-apber is now at a 1 
distinguish the editio pHncepe. They were sent to all J 
parts of the kingdom ; and the post-office, eays a Jesuit | 
author, never before made such profits. Meanwhile 
M. de St G-niea was the object of criminal proceedings on 
the part of the police, who however, failing to arrest him, 
were obliged to be satisfied with procuring a sentence of 
imprisonment against him, in his absence. But Cardinal 
Mazarin was assured by a friend of Port Royal, that the J 
Petites litres contained nothing which could be con-^ 
strued into a defence of De Retz, and the conviction was 



Had the publication of the Provincial Letters ceased \ 
with the third, they might have been preserved in the 
libraries of the curious, as a lively contribution to an other- i 
wise ponderous controversy, but would never have reached ' 
their present high position as a French classic But in 
the letters from the fourth to the fifteenth, both inclusive, 
Pascal leaves the subtle disputes of grace and firee will, 
to attack the corruptions of Jeauit morality, aa set forth in 
the writings of the casuists. The sixteenth letter is a 
refutation of the long-repeated calumnies against Port 
Boyal ; the seventeenth and eighteenth again recur to the ; 
topics of the first three. I ahftU glance at each separately 
in the order of publication. 

• Si". Bcuvc, vtil. iL pp. 551, 554. 
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Nicole has left us an interesting account of the i 
■which Pascal was induced to adopt the system of offensive 
warfare agaiuKt the enemies of Port Royal. His fourth 
letter fonns a transition from the third to the fifth. 
" There is nothing like the Jesiiitfi," it begins. " I have 
seen Jacobins, doctors, all Borts of people ; but a visit to 
the Jesuits was necessary to complete my information. 
Others only copy them. Things are always worth most 
a.t their source."* So he describes, how he went to a 
Jesuit to inquire into their doctrine of grace ; and how in 
the course of conversation he discovered, that their theories 
made a mortal sin so difficult to he committed, that it 
■was one of the hardest things in the world to he damned. 
"When I was alone," he concludes, "with my Jansenist 
friend, I communicated to him my astonishment at the 
upturning of morality produced by this doctrine. To 
which he answered, that he was much astonished at my 
astonishment. Do you not know that their excesses in 
morality are much greater than in all othr- matters? 
He gave me strange examples of this, and postponed the 
rest to another occasion. I hope that what I shall learn 
will be the subject of our first conversation." f Tliere 
is here a sort of half-promise that the topic of Jesuit 
morality should be pursued. But Pascal deliberated long 
before he resolved to fulfil it: and was still uncertain 
whether his enterprise would be to the advantage of the 
Church, when the perusal of Escobar, one of the most 
celebrated of the Jesuit casuists, roused all the mor^_ 
indignation of hia nature, and determined him to i 
the attempt. But the letters were no longer written i 
the ease and rapidity which marked the production c 
first. The composition of a single letter waa often i 
work of twenty days. Some he wrote and re-wrote a 
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seven times; the eighteenth, he is said to have re-written 
thirteen times. He apologises for the length of the six- 
teenth, on the gi'ound that he had not had time to make ■ 
it shorter. Nicole and Amauld revised the letters, fur- 
nished him with fiicts and quotations, and it is said, even 
sketched the plan of the ninth, eleventh, and twelfth. 
But the clear style, the art of dialogue, the keen wit, the I 
subtle irony, the nervous eloquence, the grave raoi-at vehe- 
mence, were still Pascal's.* 

The practical origin of what is known as " Caauiatry," 
may perhaps be traced to the use of auricular confession. 
By the very nature of confession, and of the relation • 
which it establishes between the director and his peni- I 
tent) the former is called upon not only to balance con- j 
flicting duties, and to decide in difficult cases of conscience, ' 
but also to distinguish between venial and mortal sins; 
and beyond this to estimate -with the minutest accuracy 
the relative magnitude of sins, in order to apportion to 
each a fit expiation of penance. But the centralising and 
regulating spirit of Rome forbade the abandonment of so 
delicate a task to the judgment of the individual con- 
fessor ; and treatises were comp osed for his guidance, laying 
down certain general rules, by help of which the moral 
quality of actions might he distinguished. Little by httle, 
the practical wanta of the Chiurch elevated the conside- 
ration of cases of conscience into a distinct branch of 
theology, which was cultivated, especially in Spain, with 
great assiduity, through the latter half of the sixteenth 
and the beginning of the seventeenth centuries. As the 
number of the caauiata increased, the supposed ca,se3 to 
which their rules were made to apply became almost 
countless ; till at last there was scarcely an emergency of 
human life, to which a parallel might not be found in , 
their voluminous works. 

• Vie do Nicole, p. S3. Nicole, quoted by St". Beuve, toL iii. p, 36. 



Those who are accustomed to ethical apecitlations will 
easily understand how fine a web of distinctions and limi- 
tations the casuists wove over the simple fundamental ideas 
of right and wrong. There is the obvious distinction be- 
tween subjective and objective morality; between the in- 
tention and the act ; between the morality of the motive 
and the consequence of the deed. It is possible to look at 
morality, and to frame a whole system of ethics, from either 
point of view. 'N^Tiftt are we to say of a harmful act com- 
mitted with a pure intention ? what of a wrong intention 
which circumstance never permitteil to ripen into a^? 
There is the plain priocipie thata m an cannot olT entl 
against a law of \yhose teacijing he is ignorant : who shall 
deadeiiiA gisen case idiat JgflQiaace- is wilfuV <uuLffbst 
inevitable? what imperfect, and what complete? Nor, 
once more, can any man be rightly blamed for any action 
which he does not perform of his own free will. But what 
constitutes compulsion ? what degree of compnleion of the 
actor ia necessary to render the act innocent? To what 
extent are we to resist the wrong before we can blamelesaly 
yield to it? The answers to these and many other similar 
questions, introduce innumerable theoretical distinctions, 
which, multiplied again by all the possible emergenciea to 
which they may be applied, produce the labyrinth of 
" cases of conscience," which fill the books of the casuists. 

Ca suistry is a word whic h has a n ill s ound in F gitestaat 
fUTlf ^ It is associafed'TrtEri ideas of pntctical moral laxity; 
of miniatera of religion busied in finding excuses, rather than 
in forging reproofs for sin ; of an ethical system, accommo- 
dating itself not to the eternal necessities of God's kw, but 
to the petty exigencies of human life. And this is the 
inevitable tendency of any system which aims at enforcing 
right and prohibiting wrong by the enumeration of all 
possible cases, and not by the inculcation of the few great 
principles. Thus it is a true and nuiTersal reproach against 



all national law, which uecesBarily proceeds on this principle, 
that its administration often carries out rather the letter of ■ 
the enactment than the spirit of the legislator. Thus in a 
case more analogous to that of the casuista, the result of 
the Pharisees' attempt to supply the omissions of the precise 
cei'emonial law hy the still more precise teaching of tra- 
dition> was the neglect of weighty matters, "justice, mercy, 
truth," for the tithing of mint, anise, and cummin. The ma- 
jesty of duty, the awfuluesa of sin, can be fully apprehended 
only hy the conscience which seeks to understand them 
by meditating on the ample precepts of Christianity. When 
the soul is fully possessed by the love of God, and the aspi- 
ration after a divine perfectnesB, the meanest duty becQnigs_J 
august, the most trifling sin grows terrible. Biit when, 
balance in hand, we set ourselves to weigh the minimum of 
duty which we think will enable us to escape punishment 
— the maximum of indulgence which shall not amount to J 
transgression; — when the conscience is taughtto occupy itself I 
in finding byways of escape from obligation, and in devising I 
excuses which take its sinful character from sin — the ine- I 
vitahle result is a general lowering of the ethical standard, I 
apartiat abandonment oftheaimphcityof Christian morals. I 
It is faif to say that neither casmstryas a avfi tem. nor soma I 
of its mo6t_ _characteristic a n d dfmgeBi.ua prinai daa. were of I 
Jeaait invention. But they were too congenial to the spirit I 
of the Society not to be eagerly caught up and adapted to I 
its uses ; so that posterity is less imjust than it sometimes 1 
is in practically identifying the morals of casuistry with I 
those of the Jesuits. So at least thought Pascal, and so, too, I 
the good fathers, when he made them responsible for tha I 
morals of the casuists, and they took no steps to evade the I 
responsibility. Sanchez, Less, Busenbaum, Suarez, Escobar, I 
names once famous in the theological world, were all I 
Jesuit'', and all writers on casuistry. A work of Busen- I 
baum's,the "Medulla CasuumConscientiBB," passed through I 



fifty-two edition?, Escobar's " Theologia Moralia" 
prhited forty times." When we recollect tte strict obliga^™ 
tions of obedience by which the Society was held together ; 
the impossibility that any Jesuit ehoidd publish a work 
not formally approved by his superiors ; and the fact that 
the writings of the casuists gave the tone to all Jesuit 
morality, we shall not be inclined to think that Pascal waa 
mistaken in demanding an ajjcount from the whole body for 
the immoral speculations of its members. 

His view of the matter is, that the Jesuit* " have a suf- 
ficiently good opinion of themselves to believe that it is 
useful, not to say necessary, to the good of religion, that 
their reputation should be everywhere diffused, and that 
they should govern all consciences." On this account, 
they acknowledge and use the writings of the more severe 
casuists, as well as of the others. To please-esetjwie, 
theyjBust have moral nilea.of all sorts. The pious will be 
disgusted with a low morality, and so mus t me et with a 
rigid standard of right. The worldly will recoil from a 
severe aspect of religion, and must be accommodated with 
a milder guidance. All must be subjected to the influence 
of the Society. " Thus," he continues, " they keep all their 
friends, and defend themselves against all their enemies. 
For if you reproach them with their extreme laxity, they 
immediately produce to the public their austere confesaora, 
with certain books which they have written upon the 
rigour of the Christian law; and simple people, and those 
who do not go to the bottom of things, are content with 
this evidence." t So, too, even yet, the cry is raised against 
the Provincial Letters— what have not the Jesuits done in 
India, in China, in Paraguay? Is it possible to believe that 
the Society which has produced missionaries of Christianity 
so brave, so faithful, so self-sacrificing, which has sent forth 
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to all barbarian sborea so many martyra for Christ, should 
jet countenance principles which involve the Eubversion 
of his moral law ? Must it not be the pure truth of God 
for which men live so hardly, and die so cheerfully ? To 
which it 13 necessary to reply only, that it is a happy thing 
if, while the Jesuit theory and practice of morals are in. 
Europe so low, they are beyond the sea so noble. It is idle 
to attempt to infer the character of one from the character 
of the other. No society could maintain itself at the moral 
height of St. Francis Xavier ; no society could practically 
degrade.itself to thelevelof Escobar. Perhaps the extinc- 
tion of all individual responsibility in the one duty of im- 
plicit obedience, is the reason why among the Jesuits human 
nature ranges through a longer than its usual scale of 
inconsistency. Nevertheless, if the apologists of the Society 
call oui attention to the facta of missionary devotion on 
the one side, it may be allowed us to remember that the 
theoretical laxity of the casuists, the defence of regicide 
under Henry IV., the destruction of Port Royal under Louis 
XIV., are no less facts on the other. 

It is not my intention to follow Pascal closely through 
his eleven letters on the Jesuit morality. In the first three 
letters, which I have briefly analysed, his subject was the 
controversy in which tbe Port Royalists were engaged, and 
which it was necessary that my readers should understand. 
Now his theme is not so intimately connected with our own, 
and we have to do rather with the practical results of his 
argument than with tbe manner in which it was conducted. 
Yet a few words to indicate his Hne of attacic, may not be 
without interest. 

In the fifth letter, he goes to a Jesuit father, skilled in 
casuistry, to inquire if the accusations WMcb "be"has heard 
against the moral theories of the Society are true. And, 
before long, he engines his informant m a disquisition on 
the famous theory of probability. There are many casuists 
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of repute who have given their opinions on specified c 
of conscience. The opinions of different casuists o 
ticular case may be different or even contradictory. But 
the opinion of every one of these learned men must be 
at least probably true ; for be would not have enunciated 
it without reasons which appeared to him sufficient. Much 
more ia this the case, if two or more casuists ^ree in the 
same opinion. And a probable opinion is one which a 
Christian may lawfully adopt, and act upon. If he acts 
upon a probable opinion, his confessor is bound to absolve 
him from the consequences of his act. No man is obliged 
to balance probabilitips, or to take the opioioE of the ma- 

j jority of casuists, rather than, of thp minority; hp may 
adopt the^ opinion which suits him best^jprovided. he can 

I find a single auth'oritjjbr it. And as, of course, it will 
frequently happen that one casuist says one thing, and 
another precisely the contrary, it follows that a man is 
justified in taking whichever course he pleases. The 
troublesome ideas of right and wrong are thus entirely 
eliminated from the sphere of action. Another great 
feature of casuistical morality, which Pascal discusses in 
the seventh letter, is the method of directing intentions, 
" the importance of which in onr system of morals," says 
the Jesuit, " is so great, that I should almost venture to 
compare it to the doctrine of probability." To take away 
the sinfulness from a sinful act, all we have to do is to 
direct our intention, in the performance of it, towards a 
lawful object. Are we going to fight a duel ? The desire 
of vengeance is criminal ; let us direct our intention to 
the defence of personal honour, which is lawful. Do we 
vrish to buy a benefice and are fearful of being involved 
in the sin of simony ? Let us not pay our money as the 
price of the benefice, but direct our intention to give it to 
the incumbent as a motive which shall induce him to i»- 
sign in our favour. Are we, as servants, commanded 1 
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our masters to aasist in the perpetration of some crime? 
Let U8 direct our intention away from the sin to our 
wage,'!, and we are safe. Once more we have a method 
which will supply whatever defects may belong to the 
doctrine of probability, and make the path of right easy to 
the tenderest feet. Some of my readers may have already 
called to mind Tartufe's way of reconciling hia amorous 
overtures to his host's wife with hia ostentatious sanctity. 
Le Tartufe is the true offspriog of Lea Provincialea : — 

Je vons pnis tiisaiper ces crninteB ridicules, 

Madame, et je eais I'art cle lever les ccrupules: 

Le ciel defend, de rrai, cennins coDtentemCDU, 

UaJB on trouve, avec lui, dea occoaimademencs i 

Seloa divers besoing, il eal uno science 

D'etendre lea liens de none conscience: 

£t de rectifier le tiia.1 de raction, I 

Avec la poceie de notre iDtentiDii; ' 

X>e CCS secrcu, mailame, on saura vous instraire, 

Voos a'aiei aculenicnt qa'h vans luiseer eon du ire. 

Act. IV. Se. S. 

These two gi'eat principles are not barren of practical 
result. "With the help of others, less general in their 
operation, auch as the interpTetation of terms, and due 
allowance for circumstances, they empty every sin, in turn, 
of its sinfulness, and deprive every duty of its obligation. 
If servants are in conscience dissatisfied with their wages, 
they may make up the deficiency out of their master's 
property. It is not siaful to wish for the death of our 
enemies; and a son, taking care to direct his intention 
properly, may even desue hia father's death. DueUing and 
assassination are innocent in many conceivable cases. We 
may kill anyone who strikes us, who gives us the lie, who 
slanders us, who insults ua with a scornful gesture. An 
ecclesiastic may lawfully get rid of those who threaten to 
publish the scandalous crimes of the community to which 
he belongs. We may kill a thief, always provided that 
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be has stolen a crown's worth of our property. Judj 
may take bribes, and of course may decide causes ao-. 
cording to the principle of probability. The obligation of 
truth-telling ie destroyed by the lawful use of equivocation 
and mental reservation : promises may be kept and broken 
at pleasure. Calumny is a legitimate weapon against those 
who speak ill of ns. Is it wonderful that, at the end of 
the tenth letter, when Pascal, by the help of his Jesuit 
father, has extracted all these precepts from the works of 
the casuifitfi, he should break forth in a torrent of 
nant eloquence, which closes gainst bim the doors of his 
too confiding teacher ? 

Accordingly, in the eleventh letter, the thin veil of 
guise, which had hitherto been worn, is dropped ; LooIb'' 
de Montalte no longer writes to his friend in the country, 
but addresses himself directly to the Jesuit fathers. They 
had complained that be used weapons of ridicule in a 
controversy upon sacred things ; he reminds them that 
" there is a wide difference between laughing at religion, 
and laughing at those who profane it by their extravagant 
opinions," and proceeds to define the limits within which 
the use of wit and satire is lawful, as well as to prove that 
he has not exceeded them. Then once more he carries 
the war into the enemy's country, and reminds them of the 
- miserable attempts at wit, with which certain Jesuit la- 
thers, among others the imlucky Garasse, had insulted the 
sacred subjects, of which they had treated. But the 
Society had not henceforth much raillery to espect from 
Pascal. Every letter now to the end is full of clear, close 
reasoning, and vehement invective, exchanged sometimes 
for bitter sarcasm, but rarely relieved by gleams of hu- 
mour or fancy. With every letter bis voice assumes a 
deeper and a sterner tone, " The best comedies of Mo- 
li&'e," says Voltaire, " have not more wit than the first 
Provincial Letters: Bossuet has nothing 
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than the later ones." " The key note is at first Btnick from 
the salons where the wits congregate ; but the hannoniea 
grow graver and more solemrij till we seem to sit beneath 
the pulpit of Port Royal. 

The twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth letters 
go over much the same ground as those which had pre- 
ceded them. The Jesuits had issued replies to the first 
letters, accusing the author of misrepresentation, and of 
wilful inexactness of quotation. Now therefore he repeats 
every blow which he had inflicted, deepening by his indig- 
nant eloquence the wounds which his sharp sarcasm had 
made before. Almsgiving and simony are the subjects of 
the twelfth letter ; homicide of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth; calumny of the fifteenth. He shows conclusively, 
not only by citations from Jesuit casuists, but by instances 
of Jesuit persecution, that slander was a weapon which 
they used, and justified themselves in using against their 
enemies. Then in the sixteenth letter, he turns to the 
specific slanders which they had propagated against Port 
Eoyal. It was a time when bold speech was necessary and 
noble. That very year the assembly of the French clergy 
had ordered to be burned an eulogium upon the Petrus 
Aureliua, whom they had once recognised as their 
champion. The year before, the monument of the Bishop 
of Ypres had been shamefully torn down. So Pascal in- 
dignantly repels, one by one, the wild accusations of 
Calvinism and heresy which had been brought against the 
ecclesiastics and sisters of Port Royal, tOl at last the flame 
of his righteous wrath growing hotter and hotter as he 
proceeds, he breaks forth into the celebrated apostrophe : 
— " Cruel and cowardly persecutors 1 cannot the most se- 
cluded cloister be an asylum against your slanders ? While 
these holy virgins, day and night, according to their rul% 
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worship Jesus Christ in the Holy Eucharist, you cease not 
day and night to publish that they do not believe in I 
either in the Eucharist., or at the Father's right hai 
Publicly you cut them off from the Church, while in set 
they pray for all the Church and for you. You slandfl| 
those who have neither ears to hear, nor tongue to t 
you. 5jit Jfisis Christ, in whom they are iidden, t 
they may ope day appear with Him, hsMB you i 
answers for them, We hear now that terrible and bd 
voice, which astounds all nature and consoles tbe Churchff 
And I fear, my fathers, that those who harden their hearts 
and obstinately refuse to hear Him, when He speaks as 
their God, will be compelled to listen to Him with terror, 
when He shall address them as their Judge," f 

The seventeenth and eighteenth letters are addressed to 

P^e Annat, who, in December, 1656, had published a 

pamphlet in reply to the first letters. J They are longer 

and less interesting than any of their predecessors, being 

.chiefly devoted to proving that no heresy called Jansenism 

/ esisted in the Church ; that the difference between the Jan- 

/ senists and the Holy See was only on a matter of fact ; and 

, that the question of fact was quite separable from the que»- 

\ tion of faith. It is important to raeution this, because, as 

\we shall presently find, Pascal afterwards saw reason to 

modify, if not to reject, this opinion. 

The last Provincial Letter is dated March 24th, 1657 ; so 
that the time occupied by the publication of the whole wae 
about fourteen months. They were immediately collected, 
and published by the printer in a quarto volume, which is 
recognised by bibliographers as the first edition. Two 1 2mo. 
editions, published by the Elzevirs in the same vear, aod _ 
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a fourth in 8vo., printed at Cologne in 1659, attest the 
eagerness with wliich the book waa sought. The imprea- 
siou last mentioned received Pascal's final corrections. 

At the same time no hook could be said to have gained 
an European reputation which had not been translated into 
Latin, the universal language of the learned. This good 
office Nicole prepared to perform for the Provincial Letters. 
In order to acquire the grave aJid nervous latinity requisite 
for the successful performance of his task, he is said to have 
read repeatedly all the plays of Terence. His work waa 
published at Cologne in 1658, accompanied by a preface 
and notes, answering the criticism of the Jesuits, and fur- 
nishing fresh proofs and illustrationaof Pascal's statements." 
The assumed name of the translator was Wilhelm Wend- 
rock, Doctor of Theology in the University of Salzburg. 
The hook met with great auccesa, running rapidly through 
six editions, and exciting a storm of controversy for itself, 
quite distinct from that which stiii r^ed in Paris. Great, 
though unsuccessful efforts were made to induce the par- 
liament of Bomrdeaux to condemn it. At Paris, the Jesuits 
were more successful; for on the 14th October, 1560, the 
book was burned by the hands of the common hangman, f 

It is not, however, to he supposed tliat so hot an assault 
upon the Society as that made by Pascal, was allowed to 
pass without reply or rejoinder. The first weapon used 
against the i.mknown enemy was the heavy club of un- 
scrupulous assertion : " He was a heretic," said Pere Annat, 
"and to say so fifteen times was all the anawerwhich his fifteen 
letters needed or deserved." J But this was not a dispute 
where assertion would pass for argument ; the public had 
been thoroughly informed of the facts; they had read for 

* Nicolo'a notes and dissertations were translated into French, as late u 
tbe year 1700, bj Madlle. de Jonconx, St*. Bouto, toL iiL p. 154, 
^ Vic lie Nicolu, chnj). tI. p. S9, et seq. 
f Gerberon, vol. ii. p. 328. 



themselves the extracts from the casuists ; and they t\ 
to know whether these thiags really were so. The cui 
the working clergy of Paris and of Rouen, shocked at the 
disgrace brought upon the Church, took up the matter 
warmly. Thoae of the latter city appointed a committee 
to investigate the accuracy of Pascal's quotations ; and hav- 
ing thus satisfied themselves that they were on firm groundi, 
appealed to their archbishop. He referred the appeal to 
the general assemhly of clergy in Paris, The cures of 
Paris adopted a similar proceeding; and the Assembly, 
unwilling to decide against the Jesuits, yet unable to disre- 
gard the strong reqiiisition which was made to th em , excused 
themselves from going into so complicated a matter on the 
groimd that they were about to separate, and ordered to be 
printed, aa a guide to confessors, and as an antidote to any 
real or alleged errors of the casuists, the instructions of 
St. Charles Borromeo. 

At this moment an unlucky Jesuit, P^re Pirot, issued aa 
apology for the casuists, in which he defended everything. 
The scandal of this was too great to be borae. The Sor- 
' bonne condemned the apology, A host of prelates followed 
the example of the Sorbonne An appeal was made to 
Rome, where the Provincial Letters bad, in 1657, been 
placed in the Index Expurgatorius, The Holy See would 
surely, it was thought, decide favourably for the re- 
futation of the obnoxious book. But this last hope was 
also disappointed, and in 1659, P^re Pirot was sent to keep 
company with Pascal in the Index. Mejinwhile the debate 
had not failed to call forth the wonted swarm of pampbleti^ 
which are remarkable, chiefly because the curfe of Paria 
invoked the help of more efficient pens than their own, 
Amauld, Nicole, Pascal, all took part in producing what are 
called the Facta dt-s Ciir^a de Paris. The seeomi and 
fifth Facta were wTitten by Pascal alone : and the fifth, i 
which be makes an elaborate comparison between 
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JeBiiita and the Calviniate, giving the prefer 

latter, was regarded by himself the best of hia writings.* 

Pirot died, they say, of grief and vexation. Pascal wrote 
among his papers, which chauce and loving editors Lave 
broiight to light but yesterday, " If my letters are con- 
demned at Rome, what I condemn in them is condemned 
in heaven. Ad tuum, Domine Jesn, tribunal appello." f 

^STiat shall we say of the truthfn'neBS of Pascal's attack 
upon the casuistical morality ? I believe it is Count 
Joseph de Maistre who has called the Provincial Letters 
" the immortal liars." Chateaubriand repeats the same 
thought when he says, " Pascal is only a calumniator of 
genius ; he has left ua an immortal lie." J! Even as latfi as 
1851, an edition of the Provincial Letters, accompanied by 
a refutation of their misstatements, was published by M. 
L'Abbe Maynard. Yet it is a singularfactthat this should 
remain to be done in 1851 ; a still more singular fact, that 
the only work which could till then be quoted in opposition 
to Pascal, namely, the "Entretiens de Clean dre et d'Eudoxe" 
of P6re Daniel, was not pubhshed till 1694, and made no . 
impression upon public opinion.J From the fight it-self, I 
the Jesuits retired, almost without striking a blow. Their 1 
great adversary had been dead for thirty years before they 1 
ventured to lift up their voice against him, except in the I 
ineffectual pamphlets of Annat and Pirot. The cures of ] 
Paris and of Rouen were, as a body, free from the suspicion. ] 
of Jansenism ; Escobar was reprinted that they might have 1 

• Rccaeil d'Otrecht, p. 2B0. Vie do Nicole, y. 55. Hist, des Fro- | 
vincialea, p. IT, et eeg, St°. Benve, vol. iii. p. 135, et seq. . 

+ Peniuea, ed. Havet, p. 342. 

J Qaaled by I'Alibe Mnjnard "Pascal," vol. i. p. 271. 

§ St". Benve (voL ili. p. 158) tolls as that Vire Daniers work viaa read i 
by some of the oiilas at the dull court of St. GennainH. Bat what vita 
diiefly relishdd in it were ihc copious quotations from Faecnl, wliich mode J 
tbo nmderB of P^ro Daniel e^cr to procnre and peruse llii; furbiilden baotfl 
Not ail unnsoalfaite of refutaEioosI I 



the facta of the case before them : why should they 1 
decided bo strongly in favour of Pascal ? Thebi 
notoriously not Jansenist : why should they so universally 
have condemned Pirot? It is possible enough that in- 
stances of inaccurate quotation may be proved against 
Pascal. He translates, he abridges, and no two men, 
especially if they be under the opposing influence of reli- 
gious prepossession, will translate and abridge in qiut« the 
same words. But that he was guilty of wilful suppression 
and misrepresentation, only a Jesuit, or the pupil of a 
Jesuit, will believe. His stern conscientiousness and hearty 
devotion to the Catholic Church alike forbid the supposi- 
tion. And that he did not erroneously state the charac- 
teristic method of the casuiMa, is sufficiently proved by the 
fact, that the Provincial Letters were a death-blow to 
casuistry." 

A report was circulated ailer Pascal's death, that he re- 
gretted having written the Provincial Letters. Another 
story was, that in answer to a question from Madame de 
Sable, he had thrown all responsibility for the accuracy of 
his quotations upon those who hdSl furnished him with 
his materials — that is, upon Arnauld and Nicole. A full 
refutation of these rumours is found in a remarkable paper 
which was preserved by hia niece Marguerite Perier, and 
which contains a statement made about a year before his 
death. He had been asked whether he had repented of 
his share in the Provincial Letters. " 1st. I answer that, 
so far from repenting, if I had to write them again I would 
make them stronger. 2nd. I have been asked why I 
the names of the authors from whom I took all the abc 

■ It ia aingular that the ward cacobanler, to eqaiToc&t«, hH fouvi 
yrnj into the French language and malntaioB its plac« ihare. 
Cousin does noc include it in lii« TtKabularjr of phraws peculiat to V 
vrbu, however, did speak of "Cta mceurs etcubarllncs -" which o 
odilora, BosBul, haa emuscalaled into " des miciirs liccnduuses." 



able propositions there quoted. I answer, that if I were in 1 
a town where there were twelve fountains, and knew cer- ] 
tainly that one of them was poisoned, I should be obliged I 
to warn everybody not to draw any more water at that foun- I 
tain ; and as people might believe that it was only a fancy 
of mine, I should be obliged to name the poisoner, rather I 
than expose a whole town to destruction. 3rd. I have I 
been aaked why I wi'ote in an amusing, agreeable, ironical ] 
style. I answer, that if I had written dogmatically, only I 
the learned would have read my book, who, as they know ] 
at least as much about the matter as I do, have no need of 1 
it ; therefore, I thought it necessary to write my letters in 
such a style as should induce women and men of the world 1 
to read tbera, in order that they might know the danger of j 
all those maxims and propositions which were then current, 
and of the truth of which people suffered themselves to be 
easily persuaded. 4th. I have been asked, if I have myself j 
read all the hooka which I have quoted, I answer, no. If 
I had done so, I must have passed a great part of my life I 
in reading very had books, but I have read Escobar twica I 
through, and I have employed some of my friends in read- I 
ingtbe others. But I havenot madeuseofasinglepassage I 
without having myself read it in the book from which it is | 
cited, without having examined the subject of which it I 
treats, and without having read what went before and fol- 
lowed, so that I might run no risk of quoting an objection I 
as an answer, which would have been blameworthy and ] 
unfair."* 

Another accusation which has been again and again re- 
peated by the enemies of the Provincial Letters, and I 
think too feebly rebutted by their friends, is that Pascal 
there set an example of employing raillery in matters ofi 
religion, which has been followed with fatal effect. None J 

• Itecueil d'Uirufht, p. 270. 



but a Jesuit will complain that Le Tartufe followed Lea 
Provinciales ; but Pascal was also the forerunner of Vol- 
taire. Gibbon expressly tells us where he acquired liia 
power of suppressed ridicule and artful inainuatioD, 
"From the Provincial Letters of Paflcal," he says in hia 
memoirs *, " which almost every year I have perused with 
new pleasure, I learned to manage the weapou of grave and 
temperate irony, even on subjects of ecclesiastical solem- 
nity." For the full discussion of this matter I must refer 
the reader to Pascal's eleventh letter. Then, as ever 
since, his opponents felt the keenness of hia sword, and 
uttered an ineffectual protest against the nee of steel. So 
imlearned controversialists doubt the utility of learning ; so 
slow-tongued disputants deprecate the appeal to open de- 
bate. It is not true that Pascal was the ■ first to employ 
wit and humour in religious controversies. Men to whom 
God has given wit and humour have always employed those 
faculties in whatever controversies they have conducted. 
The only question open to discussion is whether Pascal 
used his powers rightly; whether he laughed at what was 
venerable or directed the shafta of his sarcasm at what was 
holy and true. And he is free from blame, if, as I believe, 
the whole force of his genius was employed against the un- 
holy and the untrue ; if hia book lifcd a veil from the 
consciences of men, and enabled them to aee clearly the 
boundaries of right and vtrong, which the casuista had 
subtly sought to hide. Perhaps, after all, the morality of 
the Jesuits and the dogmatic decisions of the Church had 
more to do with Voltaire's scorn and Gibbon's irony, than 
the example of Pascal. One was bom in the bosom of the 
Catholic Church, the other fled in youth to her arms; what 
did they learn therfi, to maie them the enemies of Christi- 
twiity ? 

The attestations to the surpassing merits of the Vnh 
• Misc, works, cJ. Slicffldd, vol, i. p. 96. 



vincial Letters are numerous and high. I have already 
quot-ed words of commendation from Voltaire. Another 
well known passage in the Age of Louis XIV,, contains his 
opinion aa to their influence on the French language, as 
well aa the emphatic praise of Boasnet. 

" The iirst book of genius, written in prose, was the col- 
lection of the Provincial Letters in 1656. Every species 
of eloquence is there to he found. There is not a single 
word in them, which, after the lapse of one hundred years, 
baa been affected hy the changes which are continually 
taking place in living languages. This work must be con- 
sidered as forming the epoch a.t which the French language 
was fixed. The Bishop of Lupon, son of the celebrated Bussy, 
has told me that on his asking M. de Meaux what book 
nest to his own, he would choose to have written, Bossuet 
answered, ' The Provincial Letters.' " • 

Madame de Sevigne, assuredly no mean judge of style, 
writes to her daughter, on Dec. 21st, 1689. " Sometimes 
to amuse ourselves, we read the Provincial Letters ; bon 
Dieu 1 how charming they are ! and how my son reads 
them I .... Is it possible to have a more perfect 
style, an irony finer, more delicate, more natural, more 
worthy of the dialogues of Plato, which are so beautiful ? And 
when after the first ten letters, he addresses himself to the 
Reverend Fathers, what seriouBness of tone ! what force ! 
what solidity, what eloquence, what love for God and for 
truth ! what a method of maintaining and expounding the 
truth I — all this is to be found in the eight last letters, 
which are in quite a different key to the first. 1 " 

One more testimony, that of Boileau, is worth quoting, 
both for its intrinsic value, and for the charming setting in 
which Madame de Sevigne has placed it. She writes on the 
15th Jan. IG90 :—" Aptopos of Coibinelli — he wrote me 
the other day a very pleasant letter, giving an account of a 
• Voltulrr, Sitck dc Louis XIV. vol. ii. p. S53. 
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dinner and conversation at the house of M. de Lamoignon; the 
actors were the people of tlie house, M. de TroyeSjM. de Tou- 
lon, Pfee Bourdaloue, hie companion, Despr^aus and Cor- 
binelli. The conversation turned on ancient and modern 
literature. Despr^aux took the side of the ancients, al- 
ways excepting a single modem author, who, to his taate, 
surpassed both ancients and moderns. The companion of 
Bourdaloue, who wai listeaing, and had attached himself 
to Despreaus and Corhinelli, asked him what was this book, 
on which he set so high a value ? Despreatix would not 
tell him. Corhinelli added his entreaties to those of the 
Jesuit, and begged Despreanx to name the book, that he 
might sit up all night to read it. Despr^ux au!!wered 
with a laugh, ' Ah Monsieur, you have read it more than 
once, I assure you.' The Jesuit rejoins with an air of dis- 
dain, and presses Despreaux to name this marvellous 
author. Despreaux says to him, 'My father, do not 
press me.' The Jesuit continues. At last Despr^ux 
takes him by the arm, and pinching it tightly, says toiiim, 
'My father, you loill have it: well then, vmrbleu^ tja 
Paflcal.' ' Paacal 1 ' cried the Jesuit, quite red and &»• 
tonished, ' Pascal is as fine as falsehood can be.' ' False- 
hood I'repUed Despreaux, 'falsehood! know that the 
book is as true as it is inimitable: it haa just been 
translated into three languages.' The father answers, 
' That does not make it any truer.' Despreaux grows 
hot, and shouts like a madman, ' AMiat, my father, will 
you tell me that a member of your company baa not 
printed in one of his books " that a Christian is not ob- 
liged to love God?" Do you dare to say that is false?' 
'Monsieur,' said the Jesuit in a rage, 'we must distin- 
guish.' 'Distinguish,' cried Despr&ux, 'distinguish, 
morbleii! dktinguish if we are obliged to love God I ' and 
taking Corbinelh by the arm, he fled to the other end of 
the room ; then coming back, and running like a madm 
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would not go near the Jesuit, but went to rejoin the rest 
of the company who had remained in the dining-room. 
Here the story finishes, and the curtain falls." 

With this lively morsel of criticism, we too will let the 
curtain fall. After the opinions of Voltaire, Bossuet, 
Boileau, De Sevigne, who is qualified to pronounce judg- 
ment? 
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Fbom 1642 to 1654, La Mere Angelique, in virtue of foV 
successive re-electionR, presided over the two coramiinitaes 
of Port Royal. I have already recorded many of the 
events of this period ; the temporary ahandonment of both 
houses during the wars of the Fronde; the erection of the 
church of Port Eoyal de Paris ; the complet-e restoration 
f of the conventual buildings of Port Eoyal des Champa 

To complete this narrative, and to bring ourselves to the 
level of the Provincial Letters, I have now to enumerate 
the signs and causes of the approaching storm of perse- 
cution, which, while the Five Propositions were lieing 
debated, and the censure prepared for Antoine Arnauldt 
was gatliering about the heads of the sisterhood. 

We have already traced to its origin the personal feud 
between Port Royal and the Jesuits. The literary success 
of the " Livre de la Frequente Communion," as well aa its 
virtual triumph at Rome, did not make the uame of 
Amauld less hateful in the ears of the Society ; while the 
reputation gradually acquired by the schools of Port 
Eoyal, roused them to a fear of rivalry in a field hitherto 
peculiarly their own. Themselves held together by VOWB 
of the most rigid obedience, and animated by a spirit of 
policy aa deep as it was subtle, they did not hesitate to 
ascribe to their antagonista an organisation as complete, 
political ends as secret, as their own. The wars of the 
Fronde supplied them with the materials of slander. 
De Retz, nephew and coadjutor of De Gondi, Archbishop 
of Paris, was the Arch -Frond e ur ; the man, who of ■ 
living men, Mazarin most feared and hated. But f 



Gondis, who had possessed the see of Paria for some fort 
years, had always shown themselves friendly to Po 
Royal ; De Petz, in particular, did not care enough fot 
religioD to be animated by any theological rancour, Euid'B 
acknowledged the excellence of virtues which he was littl«(j 
disposed to emulate. On the other hand Port Royal, in-J 
debted to uncle and nephew for many acts of justice and.! 
protection, not unnaturally disbelieved or overlooked thffl^ 
faults of the latter ; helped him in his time of trouble>fl 
and acknowledged his episcopal authority as long as it waB 
lawful. What more easy, therefore, than to alarm thm 
timid Cardinal with tales of the disloyalty of Port RoyalS 
to persuade him that the house of Paris was the focus o 
the exiled coadjutor's intrigues ? to instil into his miii^ 
the idea that the community of Port Royal des Chai 
was an illegal and treasonable aEsociation, where forty oh 
the ablest writers of the day combined to overthrow thrf 
existing constitution in church and state ? Such were thaa 
accusations which, in 1654, called forth the justificatorj 
memoir from Le Maitre, which I have already quoteC 
Such perhaps were the ideas which rankled in the mint 
of Louis XIV., and impelled him, after the lapse of nearlj^ 
sixty years, to the final destriictiou of the monastery. Horn 
consonant they were with fact, the reader is able to judg( 
for himselt There was, indeed a time, at which the^ 
friends of Port Royal were compelled to form themselvea 
into a party. External pressure must end in converting 
chance association into luiitwal organisation. But the 
period, when more of worldly wisdom mingled 
councils of Port Royal, than perhaps St. Cyran or Singli] 
would have approved, is not arrived. And when it comea 
the unvaried loyalty of persecuted, banished men to tlu 
church which oppressed, and the king who exiled them 
will seem strange to English eyes. 

The prosperity of the community, never ao grea 
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the period immediately preceding the persecution, : 
influence whicti it began to acquire with persona c 
and eminence, were alone sufficient to stir up slanderous 
tongues. But the success of Singlin'a preaching at Port 
Eoyal de Paris, was perhaps the greatest cause of Jesuit 
envy. The success had come naturally, and without soli- 
citation ; he preached only in the convent chapel, where 
the ceremonial was of the aimplest., and where no induce- 
ments were offered to fashionable devotion. But in a 
little while the chapel was full ; then the new church was 
full in its turn ; the street was blocked up with carriages, 
and hardly a week passed tut nome new penitent sub- 
mitted himself to the great director. He was hardly what 
would be called an eloquent preacher, especially by those 
whose ideas of French preaching are drawn from the 
sermons of Bourdaloue or Massillon. But he was the pre- 
cursor of these great orators, in being among the first to 
banish the classics from the pulpit, and to preach the 
Gospel with a simplicity and a directness akin to its own. 
He was not even a man of profound or original thought. 
He was too much occupied with the practical duties of his 
office to have time for the preparation of sermons. So he 
communicated to Amauld or De Safi the subject and the 
text on which he wished to preach, and tliey furnished the 
thoughts which he, on the inspiration of the moment, 
clothed in words. It was his gravity and earnestness that 
made him the great preacher he undoubtedly was; the 
depth and vitality of conviction with which he announced 
the message of God to the souls for whom it was designed. 
Every one who heard him, says one auditor, believed that 
the sermon was addressed to himself alone.* No casual 
conversation, says another, passed from mouth to n 
aa the congregation left the church ; every one waa c 

• St'. Mnrtlie, quoted by St'. Beuvc, vol. i p. *$l. 



pied in meditating upon the practical truths of Christianity 
which he had just heard, aad the method of applying ' 
them to hia life." Butif alJ other evidence were wanting, 
Singlin's reputation aa a preacher might rest upon the , 
single fact of the conversion of Pascal. 

This prosperity was not, however, uninterrupted. On 
St. Augustine's day, 1649, about the time when Comet 
had eubmitted the Seven Propositions to the judgment of 
the Sorhonne, SingHn preached to a worshipful audience, 
including the Dnc de Liancourt, the Marechal de Schom- 
berg, no fewer than five hishops, and many other not- ■ 
ables. The day, the controversy, the known opinions of I 
the preacher, all concurred to make any allusion to tha 
doctrine of grace, hazardous. Singhn uttered some worda 
which were caught up by unfriendly listenfers, and reported 
to the Archbishop, then taking his ease at a distance from 
Paris. The result was, that a mandate was issued on the 
22nd of September, forbidding Singlin to preach at Port 
Eoyal de Paris or anywhere within the diocese. Port 
Royal was greatly dismayed; Angelique, and the offend- 
ing preacher, both expostulated with the Archbishop in 
vain. For some time no aerraons were preached in the 
abbey church ; the Archbishop would not permit Singlin, 
Angelique would not suffer any other preacher, to occupy 
the pidpit. At last, the representation of many who had 
been accustomed to heai' Singlin, and especially of the Arch- 
bishop's brother, the P^re de Gondi, who had heard the 
offending sermon, prevailed ; on the first of January, 1 650, 
Singhn once more assumed hia place at Port Eoyal, and j 
the Archbishop sealed the reconcihation by himself attend- 
ing and approving the first sermon,* 

During all the years through which the Jansenist con- 
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troversj- raged. Port Royal was the constant mark for 
calumny. Now it was intriguing witli De Retz; now it 
was in league with Cromwell ; now it was one at heart 
with Geneva,* The strange representations matie to the 
puhlic respecting the Janseniste, says Pascal in his Third 
Provincial Letterf, were matters of many years' standing. 
Formerly they were reproached with all manner of cabals, 
factions, eiTors, schisms, conspiracies. Now slander had 
grown bolder ; the Jansenists " were publicly and openly 
accused of being not only heretics and schiamatics, but 
apostates and infidels; of denying the mystery of tran- 
Bubstantiation, and of renouncing Jesus Christ and the 
Gospel." In 165|, these calumnies were repeated, and 
many more asserted in a bold but still premature attack 
made upon Port Royal, Ly a Jesuit Father, Brisacier. 
His work, entitled " Le Jansenisme Confondu," was 
primarily directed against M. Callaghan, a priest, appa- 
rently of Irish descent, who had been placed by Iiiadame 
d'Anmont, at Cour Chiverny, near Blois. Brisacier has 
earned a doubtful immortality, like the poetasters iu tbe 
Dunciad, by giving occasion to some of PaBcal's most 
indignant rhetoric. He bad called the sisters of Port 
Eoyol, by names, some of which it is not easy to trans- 
late : " Filles impenitentes, asacramentaires, incoramu- 
niantes, des viergea folles, fantastiquea, Caltaghanes, A6- 
Beaperees."! They had no images in their churcli; they 
addressed no prayers to the saints. The confessors of the 
community " practised novelties in confession to entrap 
tbe beautiful and the innocent, while the abominable 
crimen which they commit would be horrible to relate." 
Brisacier'a book was condemned by the Archbishop ; aod 
its author made rector of the Jesuit College at Rouen 1 

■ Letirug de U M Aug. toL ii. pp. 435, 46S. 
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the Society." Side by aiile with him, Pascal gibbets I 
another Jesuit, Pere Meynier, who was not ashamed to I 
issue a hook with the absurd title, " Le Port Royal J 
d'intelligence avec Geneve contre le aaiat sacremeut da J 
I'autel," directed against a community, one of whose pecu- i 
liaritiea was the unceasing adoration of the Eucharist. 1 
" Tell me then, my father, if you can," aays Pascalf, 
" why of all the mysteries of our religion they should have 
left on one side those in wtich they believe, to choose 
that in which they do not believe ? Why they should I 
so fully and entirely devoted to this mystery of our faith, 
if they hold it, like the heretics, to be the mystery of I 
iniquity? How do yon answer, my father, such plaii 
testimonies, Dot only of words, but of actions, and not o 
single actions merely, but of the whole course of a lif 
entirely consecrated to the adoration of Jesua Christ in. I 
his presence upon our altars ? " But calumny is always I 
prompt to assert, always alow to answer ; and the JesuitB J 
made no reply. 

At the beginning of the year 1654, Port Royal 1 
friend in De Gondi, Archbishop of Paris. His nephew A 
and coadjutor, De Retz, whose right it was to succeed to 
the see, was a proscribed politician, and for a time, the 
business of the diocese was transacted by deputy. And in 
November of the same year, Angelique resigned for the 
last time that pre-eminence in the community, which she 
had so long held, and so often wished to lay down. La M^re 
Marie des Anges Suireau, who had succeeded Angelique as 
Abbess of Maubuisson — a benefice which she had held for 
twenty-two years, and resigned that she might return ta the 
beloved Port Koyal, — was elected in her stead. Meanwhile 
the controversy of the Five Propositions had run its course ■ 
to its termination in Innocent X.'s bull. Angelique diet J 

• Hdciae, HiEt de P. R. p. S6S. 
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not pretend, she said, to understand the propositions. Shd-^ 
was content with that saying of our Lord, that withairt J 
Him we can do nothing; and of the Apostle, that of oui^ 
Belyea we cannot even utter the holy name of Jesus. Her* j 
Bubmission to the Pope was entire, though she relied upon 
the report of the deputies to Rome, that the Holy Father 
had condemned the Propositions only in an heretical nense, 
and by no means in that of St. Augustine and St. Thomas.' 
" Submission," she says, " is eveiy one's duty; but especially 
that of nuns like ourselves, who cannot dispute and argue; 
and who, as we have only to serve God in silence and the 
practice of our rule, would be doubly criminal if we did 
not submit. I can assiu-e you that with exception of 
myself, who, by reason of my office, am obliged sometimes 
to speak with persons outside, and thus to hear what is 
eaid, not one of our sisters knows anything of the matter."! 
Thus in the same spirit writes La M6re Agnfe;— "I 
advise you not to trouble yourself at all about the bull, 
any more than do we, who aje by no means disquieted by 
it. We condemn what it condemns, without knowing 
what that ia ; it is enough for us to know that the Pope has 
issued it, and that as daughters of the Church, we are 
obliged to respect all the decrees of the Holy See."} In 
1654 the King was ei^erly solicited to disperse the Hermit 
community, and though the blow was for a time deferred, 
none at Port Royal des Champa knew how soon it might 
fall.5 At Lent, in the year 1655, no fewer than twenty- 
two Jesuits prepared the minds of their hearers for tJie 
great festival of the Church, by denoimcing the heretical 
community from the pulpita of Paris. Aud it was thea, 
aa my readers may remember, that the refusal of absolution 

■ L«tt. de U M. Ang. toL ii. pp. S4<1, 34Q, 363. 
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to the Due de Liancoiirt at St. Sulpice, gave occasion to the 1 
coutroveray which ended in Antoine Arnauld's expulsion 1 
from the Sorbonne. 

Amauld was condemned in the last days of January, I 
1656. Before that time news had reached Port Royal that 1 
the dispersion of the Hermits had been resolved upon ; 
March Angelique learned that Pope Alexander VII. had 
himself asked this favour of the King." At first it waB 
thought advisable that the little society should spon- 
taneously abandon Port Royal without waiting for the ' 
mandate of expulsion : but the very thought of deserting 
a spot which had become so dear and sacred to them, oc- 
casioned such sorrow, that they determined to wait and 
abide the last extremity. It soon came. On the 15th 
March D'Andilly received a letter from the treasurer of the 
Queen-mother's household, announcing that commissioners 
had been already named to expel the Solitaries from Port 
Eoyal. D'Andilly, in reply, thanked her Majesty tor the. 'I 
proof of her ancient friendship for him, afforded by the J 
warning which had been given of the approaching mis-J 
fortune, and entreated that he and his companions might' 1 
be permitted peacefully to end their days in their chosen A 
retreat. All he could obtain was a vague assurance that 1 
he might possibly be allowed to return to Port Eoyal h&- T 
fore long; and a promise that the officers of the law 
should not he employed, if be would give hia word of 
honour that the Hermits wonld spontaneously retire within 
eight days. Before half the specified time had elapsed the 
little community was broken up : the fifteen children J 
(among them the poet Eacine) who were receiving in- I 
Btruction in the schools, were sent to the houses of various 1 
friends; and D'Andilly, who lingered to the last, returned I 
to spend what seemed to him. an exile at his once beloved 1 
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Pomponne.' "My brother D'Andilly," writes Angelique, 
on the 27th March f, " who had remained to the last, de- 
parts to-day. We muat adore the judgments of God with 
humility. He knows what He does, and His wisdom di^ 
poses of all in due order and measure. One day we shall 
see, in another world, and perhaps even yet in this, a part 
of God'a reasons for suffering His servants and even Hia 

truth to be thus oppressed He sees alL 

Without faith all things are unendurable ; with faith all 
things are sweet." 

OutheSOth March M. d'A-nbrai, the father and afterwarda 
the victim of the infamous Madame de Brinvilliers, visited 
Port Royal in hia capacity of Lieutenant Civil (or as it 
might now be called. Prefect of Police) to satisfy himself 
by inspection that the royal commands had been obeyed. 
His visit was not altogether unexpected : for De Luzanfi 
and De Bagnols, acting on information which they had re- 
ceived, set out from Paris about the same time, and buo 
ceeded in giving the nuns wai^ning of his approach. He 
first proceeded to Les Granges, which he found entirely 
deserted except by two peasants, who retiirned stolid 
answers, in broad provincial phrase, to his questions; and 
when he asked for the presses, from which the Provintrial 
Letters were supposed to have issued, took him to look at 
the wine press. They were more accustomed to handle 
the spade than the pen, they modestly said, when he asked 
them to sign their depositions: and were graciously per- 
mitted to put what rude mark they would, to that im- 
portant document. Yet one of these seeming peasants was 
a priest, who for twenty-seven ye-ars exercised the functions 
of steward of Les Granges, without revealing his name or 
history to his companions : while the other was c 
Bouilli, formerly canon of the cathedral church of Abl 
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ville, but now a barrl-working gardener a 
Either had preferred the trial of thia justifiable, if some- 
what perilona stratagem, to leaving the home which had 
become necessary to hia happiness. From Les Granges 
M. d'Aubrai descended to the monastery, where La M6re 
Angeiique was long and closely questioned by him. She 
was indeed at this period only a member of the community, 
undistinguished by any office : yet at the same time, for 
many obriona reasons, the fittest person to represent the 
sisterhood at this juncture. He made many attempts to 
discover evidence of a secret organisation among the 
Hermits. He would not believe that they had not estab- 
lished an illicit public worship, till reminded by the 
evidence of his own eyes, that the convent church wasi 
the only building in which such worship could possibly be 
conducted. All he could discover was that the Solitariea 
had their m.eals together, and were summoned to them by 
a bell; a fact which the most perverse ingenuity could 
hardly torture into hei'esy or treason. When Angeiique 
reminded him that this privilege, if so it might be called, 
was enjoyed without molestation by many other persona, 
he replied, — and the reply disclosed the secret of his in- 
quisitorial visit, — '•" Truly, Madame, if M. Amauld and the 
other gentlemen had less talent, people would neither talk 
so much about them, nor so greatly find fault with, what 
they do." The whole examination was conducted with 
civility and moderation : the more so, perhaps, as M. 
d'Aubrai'a commission did not legally extend to the sister- 
hood of Port Eoyal. "For whom do you take me, 
Madame?" he said, when Angeiique justified some pre- 
caution which she wished to take, by the experience of a 
previous occasion, — "lam not Laubardemont, the devil 
of Landun." So they parted with compliments on both 
sides : M. d'Aubrai thanked the community for their polite 
reception of bim, and hoped that they would not hence- 
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forward thiiik tliat a Lieutenant Civil was as terrible a 
was black : while Angeliqut; said that she and the b 
hood had nothing to fear at the hands of justice, and were 
entirely satisfied with his behaviour. From Port Royal, 
the inspector proceeded to Le Chenai, the house of 31. de 
Eemi^es, where several of the pupils in tlie schools of 
Port Royal had found a refuge. His civility accompanied 
him thus far, and he was pleased to approve of the method 
of education here practisedL But the parents of some of 
the children took alarm at such a system of school in- 
spection : many pupils were withdrawn, and the schools 
received a blow trom which they had not recovered, when 
in 166^ the order for their final suppression waa issued," 

But before M. d'Aubrai's visit to Port Royal des Champs, 
an event had happened which procured for the communitya 
four years' respite from persecution. This was the famona 
miracle of the Holy Thorn : a vile impostiure, said the 
Jesuits : " that holy and terrible voice of Jesue Christ,** 
said Pascalf, " which astounds all nature and consoles the 
Church." Let us narrate the circumstances, and endeavour 
to estimate the weight of testimony before we adopt either 
of these judgments, or try to form an independent judg- 
ment for ourselves, 

The two daughters of Florin P^rier, and his wife Gil- 
berte, eldest sister of Blaise Pascal, had, in the year 1653, 
been placed as boarders at Port Koyal de Paris, wliere their 
aunt Jacqueline Pascal was already a nun, under tlie name 
of SoBur Jacqueline de St. Euphemie. In the year 1656, 
Marguerite Perier, the younger of the sisters, was fnim ten 
to eleven years of age. For three years and a half she had 
Buffered from what the surgeon called an " JEg^hps," or 
lachrymal fistula, in the left eye, about the size of a hazel 
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nut." " The symptoms were rery distresamg. The ci 
of the eye and the cheek were much swollen ; and when 
the swelling waa pressed, matter issued not only from the 
eye itself, hut also from the nostril. Then for a time the 
swelling disappeared, but soon became again visible in ita 
former dimensions. The surgeon in attendance, M. 
d'Alen^ai, was of opinion that the bone of the nose waa 
carious, and that a part of the purulent matter found ita 
way by this new channel into the throat. A fetid odour 
issued from the diseased parts, so that the poor child waa j 
necessarily separated from her companions. For eighteen 
months various remedies had been tried in vain, and now, 
in March, 1656, the operation of cautery had been finally 
resolved upon, as a last resource, which might or might not 
prove successful; and the child's father was on his way 
from Auvergne to be present. 

Not far from Port Royal de Paris lived M. de la Potherie, 
a worthy ecclesiastic, distantly related to La Mere Auge- 
lique, who had a passion for collecting relics, and considered! 
it a pious duty to provide them with shrines of fit magni- 1 
ficeuce. Among others, he had become possessed of a thorn 
from our Sariour's crown, of undoubted authenticity. He | 
could not selfishly keep so precious a relic for the i 
miration of his own piety alone, and lent it, therefore, for 
a time to the sisterhood of Port Royal. They received it i 
with due reverence, and appointed Friday, March 24th, for 
a festival in its honour. Mass waa said ; and it waa after- 
wards long remembered that at the introit of the service , 
for the day occurred those words of the 86th Psalm, " Show ' 
me a token for good, that they w^hich hate me mayseeit,and 
be ashamed." Then after a solemn anthem in honour of the i 
Holy Crown, the thorn was exposed upon a low altar, set in 1 
the middle of the choir, and the sisters, kneeling, kissed it ] 
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one by one. Next came up the bofuders to perform ) 
same homage, their mistress, the Sceur Flavie Pas 
standing by. As Marguerite Perier approached in her fe 
her eye attracted the notice of Sceur Flavie, who with li 
own hands applied the relic to the swollen part- 
ther attention was paid to the circumstance, and when tbj 
service was concluded the relic was restored to ibs ownen J 

" Towai'ds evening," writes Jaoqueline Pascal to her si 
the mother of the child*, " my sister Flavie, who no lon( 
thought of what she had done, heard Marguerite saying jB 
one of her little sisters, ' My eye is cured ; it does not h 
me now.' She was not a little surprised at this, 
draws near, and finds that the little swelling in the con 
which in the momiDg had been as large as a finger's 
very long, and very hard, no, longer existed ; and that t 
eye, which, before it was touched by the relic, was painj 
to look at, because it watered so much, appeared as healthy 
as the other, so that no difi'erence between them could be 
perceived." The purulent matter had altogether ceased to 
ooze out, and the cure was apparently complete. La Mflre 
Agnfis was immediately informed of the circumstance, and 
on the next day the child's aunt : but it was not thought 
advisable, in face of the active enmity to Port lioyal, to 
publish the marvel to the world. On the Slst March, 
exactly a week after the miraculous cure, came M. d'Alen^ai. 
The child was shown to him in silence. He began to press 
the eye ; to search for matter in the nostril ; in short, to 
look for all the aymptomswith which he had formerly been 
familiar. Hia surprise was great when he failed to find 
them, but greater still when Sceur Flavie recounted her 
story. Then he declared that such a cure could only be 
rairaculoua, and that he was ready to attest the fact, when- 
ever called iipon to do so. Still the sisterhood were silent. 
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and it was M. d'Alenjai wlio spread the news through 1 
Paris. Then on the 14th April, five physicians and two I 
surgeons, who had had more or less knowledge of the case, 1 
signed and published a certificate, stating their belief that I 
such a cure " was beyond the ordinary power of nature, and J 
could not have taken place without a miracle." In October , 
of the same year the officials of the diocese investigated the j 
circumstances, and pronounced an authentication of the 1 
miracle, which was followed by asolemn Mass and Te Deum.J 
in the convent church. And finally, in 1728, when Port ' 
Royal had been destroyed, and the very bones of its saints 
cast out of their graves. Pope Benedict X1I[. quoted, in 
hia printed works, the case of Marguerite P^rier as a proof 
that in the true Church the age of miracles had not gone 

bj.' 

Marguerite Perier survived her sudden, and, as aht 
firmly believed, miraculous cure, almost eighty years. Lonj 
after the destruction of Port Royal, and when Ji 
was hastening to its final degradation in the miracles ( 
the convideionnaires, she was revered by the devotees of tl 
sect as a living relic of the days of Blaise Pascal and Angi 
iique Arnauld. Not long before her death, which took plaoft^ 
in 1733, she writes, in some memoranda of family history 
which she had compiled, " Such has been the life of all the 
members of my family. T alone remain. They all died in 
the immoveable love of the truth. Like Simon Maccabasui 
the last of all his brothers, I ought to say, 'all my kindre 
and my brethren have died in the service of God, and ii 
the love of truth.' I alone remain. If God please, I wonl 
that I may never think of failing in my fidelity. It is I 
boon which I ask of Him with all my heart." f These are^ 
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not the words of one who had ever been a party to i 
conscious imposture. So also her family were strongly", 
persuaded of the reality of the miracle. They provided fopj 
the celebration of an annual service in the cathedral of J 
Clermont, on the 24th March, and set up an inscription ii 
the same church commemorative of the event. Jacquelinail 
Pascal sang the praises of the Holy Thorn in an ode, whiol 
although an enthusiastic biographer pronounces some of it^J 
stanzas not unworthy of Corneille, somewhat tempers otu 
regret that the stern discipline of Port Eoyal condemnec 
her poetic powers, which had displayed themselves at { 
very early age, to hfe-long inaction. And Pascal him 
was so deeply convinced that his niece had been cured 1 
a supernatural interposition of Providence, that he cause 
to be engraved upon his seal an Eye, sun'ounded by a crow: 
of thorns, with the motto, " Scio ciii credidi," and henccfortli-^ 
used this new device in place of his old armorial hearings.*^ 

Perhaps the temporary respite afforded to Port Royi 
was not so important a consequence of the miracle of thftj 
Holy Thorn as the direction which it gave to Pascal's EoiU 
and meditations ; for, as we shall presently see, we owe t 
it the work which remaina to us in the form of 1 
"Thoughts." With this we have here no further to di^M 
than is necessary to show by one or two extracts the li^t J 
•n which the miracle presented itself to the friends of Por( 
Koyal. "These virgins," says Pascal, in one fragment f^ 
"astonished at what is said of them, that they a 
way of perdition ; that their confessors are conduct 
them to Geneva; that they teach them that Jesus Chri 
is neither in the Eucharist, nor at the Father's right hand^ 
know that all this is false, and offer themselves to ( 
with this aspiration, ' Behold, if there beany wicked way 
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in me 1' A\1iat happens then ? This place which men say 
is the devil's temple, God makes His house. Men declare 
that its children must be taken out of itj and Go<i heals them 
there. Men say that it is the armoury of hell : God makes it 
the sanctuary of His favours. In one word, they are threat- 
ened with all the furies, aud all the vengeance of heaven, 
and God loads them with His mercies. One must be a 
madman to believe that they are in the way of perdition," 
Again, he finds a Scriptm-e parallel, not easy to be evaded 
by those who admitted the reality of the miracle.' " John 
is. ' This man is not of God, because he keepeth not the 
Sabbath Day. Others said, how can a man that is a sinner 
do such miracles ? ' Which is most clear ? This house is 
not of God, for there they do not believe that the Five 
Propositions are in Jansen'a book. Others say, this house 
is of God, for He doeth strange miracles there. Wliich 
is most clear ? What sayeet thou ? I say that be is a 
prophet ? ' Except this man were of God he could do 
nothing.'" And oncemoret: "Miracles are no longer neces- 
sary, because we already have them. But when tradition 
is not listened to, and the Pope alone is set up as authority ; 
when even he has been taken by surprise ; when tradition, 
which is the veritable source of truth, has beeji excluded, and 
the Pope, who is its keeper, has been prejudiced, and truth is 
no longer free to appear; — then, since men no longer apeak 
of the truth, truth herself must speak to men. Thus it 
happened in the time of Anna." In these extracts, the 
controversy between the Jesuits and Port Royal, at least so 
far as it took an argumentative form, is revealed to ns. 
The former did not deny the reality of the miraele, but 
declared that it proved nothing. It might aa well have 
been worked at Charenton as at Port Royal. In either 
case it would show only that the Holy Thorn preserved its 
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wonderful efficacy in tte midst of heresy and schism, 
either case it would exemplify how God sent His miracleaB 
where unbelief most needed them, ^liile, on the othei 
hand. Port Royal saw in it the hand of God visibly i 
buking calumny and persecution. In the last extremity 
He had not forsaken His true servants. Whea all hum 
help had failed them, a manifest succour had deHceadei 
from heaven. Henceforward the Augustinian doctrine*] 
grace, already strong in the authority of Scripture and (| 
the Fathers, was inexpugnably fortified by miracle. 

We have already seen that Agn^ Arnauld was alow t 
publish the miracle. Angelique, in strict accordance v 
her conduct on other similar occasions, which have I 
noted in the conventual annaJs, was, while not unwilling f 
believe, yet disinclined to speak of it. In a lettei-, dat 
April 23rd, 1656, a month after the sudden cure, 
says • : " I wonder that the world talks so much ab( 
the miracle that has happened, and still more, that it e 
pects the continuance of such. I have no belief that it V 
be so ; and if it were for me to hope and ask 
from God, they should not be worked upon the body, I 
upon all the wretched souls which languish under ii 
a hundred times worse than all bodily ills, 
not desire, my dear sister, that God should deliver 1 
trutli by visible miracles, but by those invieible marvelsJ 
the conversion of hearts, which are done without rumoi 
and noise," But in a Church, which encourages ite i 
bers to look for extraordinary interpositions of Providei 
and inflames their imaginations with tales of various wondi 
especially in the monastic life, where a dreamy piety E 
nifies petty occurrences into portents, and no contact w 
the world supplies the good sense necessary to di&tiugi 
between the real and the fictitious, it was impossible tl 
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Buch an event as the cure of Marguerite Perier should u 
produce a plentiful crop of marvels. For eighteen month 
one miraculous cure was followed by another, 
less, some with more precise authentication. Eager ima^ 
nations had much to do with creating these marvels, i 
eager credulity was ready to record them ; while the so- 
berer spirits tried in vain to preserve something of the old 
humility and reserva "As for me," writes AngeUque *, 
in reference to an account of certain miracles which had 
been drawn up, " I will tell joUj that I cannot approve of 
such researches. God kuows why He does these miracles, 
and He will manifest His glory in them in the way which 
will please Him, without its being necessary that we 
should interfere with it, or do anything but adore His 
Divine Providence and bless His bounty with a great hu- 
mility and gratitude. . . The world makes noise enough 
about it ; and I believe it to be God's will that the world 
shoidd speak of it, and that we should be silent, and nofiJ 
we only, but also our true friends." And before thea 
epidemic of miracles finally passed away, no fewer than. -I 
eighty cases of supernatural cures by the efficacy of the J 
Hoiy Thorn were put on record, with suitable certificate*! 
and authentications, f 

The effect produced upon the outer world was pro- J 
digious. The humble convent in the Fauxbourg St. 
Jacques became all at once a great centre of pious attraction. 
Every Friday crowds flocked to adore the Holy Thorn in 
the church where ita powers had been so conspicuously 
displayed. On one Friday in July, fifty carriages were 
counted drawn up in line before the convent, Windows i 
looking upon the Fauxbourg were hired to sight-seers, who;! 
came to watch the throng of equipages. Masses were con-4 
stantly said from five o'clock iu the morning till noon of I 
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Friday; and the congregationa became at last so ] 
that places were taken for months beforehand. It was tbej 
Tvork of one sister to apply the relic to the linen, rosaries, 
medals, which were brought to he touched by it. The 
ividowed and exiled Queen of England, Henrietta Maria, 
made a pilgrimage hither. The Princess Palatine, the 
celebrated sister of the Queen of Poland, was cured of & 
grievous sickness by the application of clotha which had 
been touched by the Holy Thorn. And the Queen-mothra", 
mindful perhaps of her old friendship for the Arnaulds, al- 
lowed her resentment to subside; while Mazarin, whose 
sole care was for peace in Church and State, and who was 
moved \\y no theological partisanship, was probably un- 
willing entirely to sacrifice the Jansenists to their power- 
ful and insatiable enemies. So, little by little, Port Royal 
den Champs resumed its ancient appearance; D'Andilly 
and De Luzanfi first ventured to return; then the oth«r 
solitaries, one by one. De Eetz, still Archbishop of Paris, 
though in exile, croivned the good fortune of the com- 
muiuty, in the yeai' 1656, by formally appointing SingUn 
to the office of Superior. " This is the height of my de- 
sires upon earth," says Angelique ■ ; " for I see nothing 
tliat can more conduce to lead us to heaven." And once 
more peace and prosperity reigned at Port Hoyal.f 

What judgment then are we to form of the miracle of 
the Holy Thorn ? It is unnecessary here to recapitulate 
the reasons which would in any case prevent a Protestant 
critic from regarding the cure of Marguerite Perier us 
miraculous. If such a one could detect in the affair no 
trace of imposture, could propose no natural solution of 
the marvel, he might content himself with a statenient 
that the cure was inesplicable, birt could hardly, by t 
conceivable force of evidence, be compelled into the C 
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olaration that it vfan supernatural. In some cases, 
would be led by his theological theory to limit the mani- 
festation of miraculous power to the Church of the Apoa- 
toHc age. In others, be might admit the a priori possi- 
bility of a m.iracle at any time, and in any countiy, but 
would point out the unlikelihood of an exhibition of 
Divine Power through a relic of more than doubtful au- 
thenticity. One could conceive of a miracle for the Tindi- 
cation of the slandered, and the defence of the innocent, 
but not of one which should at the same time lend the 
most effectual support to the idolatrous veneration of 
relics. But we are to dismiss these ideas froni our minda, 
when we attempt to fix the moral position of those who, 
like Pascal, believed in the miracle of the Holy Thorn, 
and used it as an argument in defence of Port Royal. That 
God should work a miracle in behalf of His oppressed ser- 
vants, was what a pious Catholic would naturally expect, 
Miraculous powers had never ceased to exist in the true 
Church. They were a token tliat it, and no other, was the 
true Church. And so we do not find that even the Jesuits 
denied that Marguerite Perier had been miraculously 
cured. They wrangled with the Janaenists only as to the 
lessons which the miracle was designed to teach. Thus 
one said that it was meant to turn Port Eoyal from the 
error of its ways ; the other that it proved the way of Port 
Eoyal to be the way of salvation. 

To accuse Angelique and Agnfe Arnauld, Blaise and 
Jacqueline Pascal, of complicity in a gross imposture, by 
which the advancing wave of persecution was successfully 
turned aside, would be to betray a wilful misapprehension 
of the noble truthfulness wh-ich charactfirised them all. 
The unwillingness of I^a M^re Agn^s to publish the event, 
the strenuous attempts made' by I>a M^re Angelique to 
check the search for miracle, ought to acquit them both of 
any intention to deceive, or of any undue readiness to be 
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deceived. But were they the tools of any other ] 
"VVaa Marguerite P^rier, herself too young to 1 
trived the deception, joung enough to be the unconscious 
iustniment of it ? We cannot forbear laying some stress 
upon the fact that Sifiur Flavie Pasaart, the mistress of 
the boarders, and the person who applied the relic to the 
diseased eye, afterwards acquired an evil reputation as a 
miracle-monger, and a confessed impostor. When there 
was no Angelique to discotirage visions and revelations, 
Sceur Flavie's visions became ever more frequent and 
more wonderful; till she acknowledged at last, that almost 
without knowing it, she had become a liar and a deceiver. 
Was then the miracle of the Holy Thorn the first trial of 
her powei-s of imposture ? Or was the cure, inexplicable to 
herself except on the supposition of a miracle, the event 
which set her on the search or the manufacture of miur^ 
vels ? If it be at all possible to Und a natural explanatioD 
of the case, I shall think the latter the most probaUe 
supposition. The progress of imposture is often in tba 
direction of conscious deceit In such cases, the im- 
postor is first the subject of some influence which he 
truly believes to be supernatural ; and is then led on, by 
external reverence and applause, to feign the condition 
which is necessary to sustain the popular wonder. The 
enthusiast developea into the knave. 

The disease, under which Marguerite Perier was suffer- 
ing, namely, lachrymal fistula, arises from a stoppage of 
the tear-duct, which conveys the superfluous moisture from 
the cavity of the eye into the nose. Tlie interruption of 
this outlet results in a swelling or abscess in the upper 
part of the cheek ; which is relieved, when, by the appli- 
cation of a probe, or, aa in old surgery, of the cautery, 
the former communication is re-established, or a new ooe 
opened. In the present case the malady ha*l probably 
proceeded to the extent of ulceration of the posterior por- 



,tion of the sac in which the atscess was contained, and' 
-suhsequent cariea and ahsorption of the thin bony parti- 
tion which separates the cavity of the eye from the upper 
portion of the nostril. Hence the fetid smeU, and the 
partial passage of purulent matter into the throat. On 
■the eventful 24th of March, in all probahility, the bones 
which separated the diseased sae from tlie cavity of the 
throat were decayed aa much as they could he to hold 
together ; so that the slightest pressure ft'om outside, or 
eren the influence of any great excitement would alto- 
gether break down the barrier. Such pressure and such 
excitement were caused by the application of the relic; the 
bone being finally broken through, the contents of the 
abscess would pass into the throat, and be swallowed 
almost unconsciously ; and as by the removaj of the 
obstruction, the lachrymal sac would no longer be over- 
charged, the disease would ce.ase to manifest itself. In 
short, Nature had done for herself, what M. d'Alenjai 
with his hot iron had proposed to do for her. The excit-e- 
ment in the girl's mind consequent upon the idea that she 
had been the subject of a miracle, would probably tend to 
■the rapid healing of the affected parts, during the week 
which elapsed before the surgeon saw his patient; an 
influence of the imagination over the body, which has 
;been remarked iu many well - authenticated cases of 
touching for scrofula under the Stuart Kin^ of England. 
"While the fact, mentioned by Jaequeline Pascal, that M. 
:d'Alen9ai had not seen the child for two months before 
the 24th of March, and did aot examine her eye and 
.nose for a week afterwards, will leave ample time for 
'Nature's healing force' to exert itself to such good pur- 
I, as to persuade the physicians that a power, higher 
4;han their own, bad effected the cure.* 
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We are not concerned to investigate and defeni 
seventy-nine miracles which followed the cure of 
guerite P^rier. With them the honour of the chief perflon- 
ages of OUT story is not involved. To those who can at all 
place themselves in the Roman Catholic attitude of faith, 
it will not be wonderful that enthusiasm and credulity 
should find or make the food on which they feed. Nor 
was Port Royal now, an obsciire community whose spirit 
was derived from a single source, whose common acHoa 
was regulated by a single head. It had friends and par- 
tisans in every salon of Paris, in every city of France; nt 
the Holy See, and among the Universities of the NethCT- 
lands. And the people upon whom a modest example (tf 
piety and austerity made little impression ; and who were 
profoundly ignorant of the distinction hetween Jesnit 
and Janseuist, had now taken up the cry of miracle, and 
flocked to the Fausbourg St. Jacques, as we have seen 
them flock to Treves and to La Salette. It is not there- 
fore wonderful that the rosaries and medals which had 
been touched by the Holy Thorn should continue to wort \ 
miracles; and that the reports of these marvels should be 
carefully digested into a narrative by the enthusiastic pie^ 
of the friends of Port Royal, ^"bat, under such ctrcttm- 
atances, could any devout Catholic do, however disinclined 
to believe wonders and to see visions, except, like Ang^ 
lique, strive that himiility and austerity should not be 
forgotten in this whirlwind of excitement and aucceost 
Still the miracles of the Holy Thorn are a wall of sepa- 
ration between Port Royal and sober Protestant sympa- 
thies. The cure of Marguerite Perier is the firet step in 
that abandonment of rational faith, which conducts us, bjr I 
a long descent, to the miracles at the tomb of the Deacon 
Paris; 

The respite granted to Port Royal lasted from 1657 ta 
1661 ; years which will not appear barren of events to 



those who have learned to take an interest in the inner 
fortunes of the houae. A curious glimpse of Port Hoyal 
des Champs in 1657, ia afforded to us in the memoirs of 
Mademoiselle, as she is called ; Mademoiselle de Mont- 
pensier, daughter of (Jaston, Dulce of Orleans ; niece of 
Louis XIII. ; the richest heiress of France ; who would 
willingly have married the young king her cousin, and 
many a crowned head beside ; whose romantic project of 
marriage with Lauzun was so singularly conceived and so 
suddenly prevented, and who died a spinster at last. She 
was not far from Port Royal ; and wished to visit the 
monastery which filled so large a space in the world's 
conversation. She introduces the brief record of her visit 
with a history of the community, compiled with a truly 
royal disregard of accuracy ; but in which she bears em- 
phatic testimony to the practical Christian virtues of the 
sisters and friends of Port Royal. " All that one can say 
of the morals of this society, is that they are admirable 
and exemplary .... Their piety is sincere ; and, having 
renounced all intercourse with the world, tbey are disin- 
tei-ested, unambitious, and charitable in the last degree. 
If their doctrine is bad, we msat hope that with their 
righteous lives, they will obtain by their prayers the light 
necessary to find this out, and to change it." \\Tien she 
arrived at Port Royal, she asked for D'AndiUy, whom she 
bad previously known. She foimd him in his chamber, 
translating the works of St. Theresa. In the convent 
itself the behaviour of the nuns appeared to her simple, 
pious, unaffected. She had thought, she said, to see in 
this abbey nothing that was to be seen in others; she 
found it exactly similar to other reformed Bernardine 
houses. Like the nuns of Gif, in the wars of the Fronde, 
she could not refrain from expressiug her surprise that 
there were images of saints in the niches, relics in the 
. shrines, holy water beneath the crucifixes. She told M. 



d'Andilly, that she was glad to be undeceived ; and he, on 
his part, begged her to relate what she had seen to the 
Queen -mother.* 

These years of respite were also years of loss. The 
first generation of Port Eoyal is beginning to pass away. 
Even in 1 653 Angelique had written that of six eisters only 
she and Agn^s thensurvived : while they could hardly expect 
to live much longer.t In May, 1657, the community lost 
a zealous friend in M. de Bagnols J, who left his children 
to the care of the sisterhood which he had so often helped. 
At the end of 1658, within two months. La M^re Mart« 
dfes Agn^s, Mad. d'Aumont, and Antoine le Maitre were 
talien away. The first was at the time of her death Abbess 
of Port Royal ; one of Angelique's earliest novices, and 
her worthy successor at Maubuisson. Of Mad. d'Aumont'B 
hfe of unobtrusive charity, I have already spoken. But 
the irreparable loss was that of Le Maitre. The first of 
the solitaries, he was in some respects the greatest of tbea 
all. Perhaps none had made so hard a sacrifice to Uie 
ovei-powering sense of religious duty, which had hrougfat 
all to Port Royal: for Christ's sake he had renounced 
pleasure, and health, and -fame at the very moment when 
they are sweetest. So his retreat is no gradual settJiog 
down into a dull, monotonous round of austerity, which 
fastens upon the life, and is as hard to shake off as any 
other habit : but a constant warfare with self, a ceaseless 
striving after an ideal perfection. Now he is so eager in 
sacred studies, as to have no time for manual labour: 
now so prompt to humiliate himself by manual labour, AS 
to need a word of recall to his studies. At a time when 
he was almost worn out by the austerities which brought 
him to his grave at the age of fifty, a friend s^d one day 

* M£m. de Mademoiulle (Midland et Poiijoukt, *ol. ir.) pp. 344 — S4k *. 
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that the best wis be could fra,iQe for bira wa.'i that " 
fore God he might be neither half liviag, nor half deai 
The phrase fell upon Le Maitre's sensitive conscience, like 
a revelation : he inscribed the words " ni demi vivant, ni 
demi mort " upon the walls of his chamber : and attempted 
to obey the warning which they conveyed, by fresh efforts 
of self-mortification. How noble a recognition of the 
endless obligations of the Christian life, even though that 
life be looked at only from the anchorite's cell ! 

Great as Le Maitre's literary fame had been, he has left 
UB hai'dly any results of his later industry : he was content 
to translate, to arrange, to compile for Pascal and Ar- 
nauld, and to do his part in the schools of Port Royal. 
No teacher, saya Du Fossef, could be more skilled in 
pointing out beauties of style in the authors under con- 
sideration, or in adorning the passages which he selected 
for comment with a sweet and elegant elocution. The last 
work which appeared under his name was a collection of 
his speeches of twenty yeais before. The booksellers had 
published an incomplete and garbled edition, which met 
nevertheless with gi'eat success, and Le Maitre's irienda 
with difficulty persuaded him to undertake their revision. 
The labour was but half accomplished, when other friends 
took the alarm. Was it fitting, tliey said, that a man who 
had been long dead to the world, should refurbish the 
monuments of his ancient reputation ? 'What better penance 
than that he should suffer the incorrect edition to pass 
without protest? Le Mtutre listened and wavered: 
Singlin and de Sa^i urged him to be silent : but then a 
contract bad been made with a publisher. At last the 
confessors gave way : the speeches were published : but 
the health of the penitent never recovered from the shock 



of the moral uncertainty, through which be had 
forced to struggle." 

He was working upon the lives of the Saints, when, aftea" 
a brief illness, he died on the 4th November, 1658. Three 
days before his death, he said that the labour upon which 
he was engaged was too holy for him: it belonged to 
Saints alone to speak becomingly of Saints : and that God 
would raise up some servant, whom He would Himself 
make worthy of this work. "The great French orator," 
said Gomherville, somewhat pompously, "now speaks the 
language of angels." " God give ua grace," prayed Singlin, 
more simply, "to live and die penitently, like himl^f 

Meanwhile the signs of coming trouble were easy to be 
discerned. In 1659, when there was a talk of peace with 
Spain, the njmour was spread at Court, that Port Koyal 
was disaffected to the King's interests: and D'Andilly 
thought fit to deny the scandal in a letter which was meant 
for the eye of Cardinal Mazariu. In June of the same 
year, the intentions of the Queen-mother were plainly 
shown. PonipoDae, D'Andilly's second and favourite son, 
endeavoured to procure a place in the household of Aloo- 
sieur, the King's brotlier. It was denied him because of 
liis connesiou with Port Royal. Once more D'Andilly's 
facile pen was called into requisition, and he wrote one 
long letter to the Queen, and another to Mazarin, stoutly 
asserting the loyalty and orthodoxy of all the Arnaulds. 
Anue of Austria's elaborate reply is in many respects a 
remarkable document. Whatever services M. d'Audilly 
and his son had rendered, could not be weighed a 
her desire that her son should be brought up ' 
purity of religion, and in the true faith, and in Chri 
submission to the Church." The place and the t 
BI. de Pomponne's education, as well as his known defer 
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to his father's opinionH, rendered him an unfit companion for 
such a prince. Jansenism was no cliiniEera, us M. d'ADclilly 
would persuade her ; it was a lack of humility andsuhmiasion 
to the Holy See, and to the decision of the Universal 
Church. The Fornnilary was a perfect test of orthodosy ; 
let M. d'Andilly and hia friends subscribe it, and they 
should be fully restored to the royal favour. And let them 
not imagine that Pomponne's exclusion from office was the 
result of any privately hostile influence : it was solely 
caused and sufficiently justified by his conne^on with 
Port Royal. D'Andilly exerted all his powers of eloquence 
to explain and to mollify, but with this the interest of the 
correspondence ends.' 

Though the miracle of the Holy Thorn, and the old i 
friendship for the Arnanlds, ■which yet lingered in the ■] 
mind of the Queen-mother, still for a time averted the fiu'y j 
of persecution from Port Royal, the Jansenist controversy I 
had not ceased to rage. We must turn back for a moment 
to describe its progress. 

I have already narrated how the assembly of the clergy, 
backed by the royal authority, insisted that the bishops 1 
should unconditionally accept the bull of Innocent X., | 
condemning the Five Propositions. The distinction be- 
tween " fait " and " droit " had aided this acceptance on ' 
the part of some of the prelates : they were ready to con- 
demn the Propositions which the Pope had condemned, 
though they reserved to themselves the right of denying 
that they were to be found in the " Augustinus," at least in | 
the condemned sense. But this was not enough for the 
MoUnist party. They were determined that their oppo- 
nents should drink the full cup of degradation. Accord- 
ingly in January 1655, fifteen bishops assembled at the 
Louvre, and resolved that a declaration of belief, including \ 
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both the "droit" and the "fait," should he drawn np, 
and offered for signature to all who were suspected of 
Jansenism. The irregularity of the aaaembly which issued 
this declaration, prevented its general reception. Only 
those hiahops who were notorious for their Anti-Jansenist 
opinions, attempted to enforce the tdgnature of the F m-- 
mulary, as the declaration was called : and some even of 

"lEese encountered considerable opposition from the clergy 
of their dioceses. But in the succeeding year a general 
asaemhly of the clergy of PVance was didy held. The 
prnceediugB of the bishops, who from time to time had as- 
sembled in Paris were reported to the convocation by De 
Marca, Archbishop of Toulouse, a prelate, who before en- 
tering the Church had held high legal dignities, and was 
influential among the clergy, on account of his habits of 
business and knowledge of the world, as well a 
hatred of Jansenism. He took the opportuai 
pounding the theory that in the eyes of a good'^fl 
the "droit" and the " fait " must be so closely coriBeSSi, 
that whoever denied the one, necessarily denied the otber 

'too. The King and the Queen-mother, persuaded that ^ 
Jansenism was heresy, and that heresy is always near akin 
to treasoTJ, addressed letters to the Assembly, enjoining them 
to put an end to the disputes which had risen up about 

■innocent X.'s hull, A new Formulary was accordingly 
drawn up, and a letter written to the Pope, now Alexander 
VIL, praying him to declare whether the Five Propositi(HU 
!ia<l been condemned in the sense in which they were foond , 
in Jansen. In due time an answer was received : and ft i 
Papal Constitution, dated October 16th, 1656, expreesljr ' 
juinounced to the faithful, that the controverted propo- j 
Bitions were in the " Auguatinus," and had been condemned 
in the sense of the author of the " Augustinua." ITie Con- 
etitution was presented by the nuncio to the King, and 1 
the president of the Asseinhly. By both it was revere 
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received. The Assembly ordered it to be published by 
every prelate in bia diocese: and resofved that the Con- 
stitution, as well as the Formulary, once more digested in 
the following terms, should be signed by all ecclesiastics 
within the space of one month : — " I submit myseli' 
.sincerely to the constitution of Pope Innocent X,, dated 
May 31st, 1653, according to its true sense, which has been 
determined by the constitution of our Holy Father, Pope 
Alexander VII., dated October 6th, 1656. And I ac- 
knowledge that I am bound in conscience to obey these 
constitutions : and I condemn with heart and mouth the 
doctrine of the Five Propositions of Cornelius Jansen, 
contained in his book, entitled ' Augustinua : ' which 
these two Popea and the Bishops have condemned ; the 
same not being the doctrine of Augustine, which Jansen 
has falsely expounded, contraiy to the true sense of that 
Doctor," • 

The Assembly now desired to sustain their resolutions by 
a royal ordinance, enjoining the signature of the Formulary, 
Such an ordnance was issued ; and it was remarked that 
with a special reference to the case of Port Royal, the ob- 
ligation of signature was extended not only to the secular 
clergy, but even to nuns. For a little while an obstacle 
was opposed to this arbitrary act, by the unwillingness of 
the parliament of Paris to register the royal declaration. 
The King was absent at the seat of war, and it was n"t 
thought worth while to incur the risk of a defeat, when by 
waiting a few months, the royal presence, according to the 
singular practice of the French parliaments, might impose 
submission on the refractory magistrates. On the 19th of 
November, 1657, this final step was taken : the King came 
to the parliament in royal state ; the Chancellor announced 
hia Majesty's pieasure ; and the bidl wae duly read, pub- 
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lished, and registered. But at the very moment when.l 
prize seemed to be within the reach of the Jesmts, it i 
again snatched away. Mazarin, still supreme in the state^ 
was weary of the dispute. The Archbishop of Toulouse and 
P^e Annat followed up the victory by requesting fromt^ 
minister lettres de cachet in the King's name, ordering 
every bishop to take steps for the signature of the Formu- 
lary. All at once the Cardinal was ungracious. The 
Society, he told Annat, gave him more trouble than all tlic 
rest of the kingdom ; the King bad already done too much 
for them, and sboidd do no more. And with this answer 
the poor father was obliged to be contents' 

Nevertheless, in this very year 1657, the victory of the 
Society over Port Royal was virtually won, by the appoint- 
ment of the first of those Jesuit confessors, who, for nearly 
sixty years, lailed the narrow mind of Louis XIV, This 
was no other than P^re Annat, who was now engaged in a 
controversy with the author of the Provincial Letters, and 
had just published a scornful pamphlet i^ainst the mirade 
of the Holy Thorn. The King's mind, naturally not below 
mediocrity, had been systematically left without traiuing. 
He was ignorant, hislife through, of aome of the commoneet 
elements of knowledge. But at the same time he was poft- 
aessed of the loftiest ideas of his royal supremacy ; and al- 
though unable, so long as Mazarin lived, to shake o£f his 
yoke, was determined never to submit to such another. The 
Oardina! died in March,1661, and theQueen -mother's power, 
which had long been on the wane, in proportion as the 
minister grew firmer in his seat, and needed her support 
less, died with him. When the uuder-secretaries of state 
came to Louis, to ask with whom they were to transact tbo 
bufiinesti of the kingdom, he replied that he was heuudbrth 
bis own prime minister. From that day the Uallicatt 
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Church was delivered luto the hands of the Jesuits : AnnAt, 1 
Fen-ier, La Chaise, Le Tellier, were by turns its real pri-" 1 
mates. | 

The Formulary waa allowed to rest till the end of the I 
year 1660. Then the King, roused, it may be, by some i 
fresh calumny against Port Royal, sent for the Bishops who n 
presided in the Assembly of the Clergy then sitting, and 11 
communicated to them his resolve that the pernicious sect 1 
should be utterly rooted out. He left the means to be em- J 
ployed to their wisdom. What coiurae more obvious than I 
to revise and enforce the Formulai-y against which the clergy 1 
of many dioceses were now maintaining a succesafiil war, | 
but which, supported by the royaj authority, would speedily I 
overbeai' all opposition? On February Ist, 1661, the As- J 
sembly therefore resolved that a circular letter should be I 
dispatched to every bishop, commanding him to sign, and I 
to procure the signature of the Formulary, without any I 
distinctions or qualifications ; and that a petition should bs i 
presented to the King, praying him to forbid the gift of I 
any benefice to an ecclesiastic who had not made the re- I 
quired subscription. Not many days after, Mazarin died. I 
The King was now his own master, as much as any I 
man can be, who has a Jesuit for his confessor. The I 
season of Easter was at hand. Who can tell what dexterous I 
use P^re Annat might make of the great feast of the I 
Church in working upon the royal conscience ?• On the I 
13th of April the King issued an order confirming the reso- | 
lutions of the Assembly, and complying with the terms of I 
their petition. In addition, he caiised a letter to be written J 
to every bishop, requiring them to enforce the signature of 1 
the Formulary, not only upon all ecclesiastics, but even upon I 
nuns and schoolmasters, while, by another insti-ument, the J 
necessary powers were also granted, f 1 
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The first blow gainst Fort Royal had been struck in die 
preceding year, 1660, by an order for the final dispersion 
of the Bobools, which had been duly carried into effect by 
M. d'Aubrai, But now one blow quickly followed another, 
proving by their frequency as well as by their arbitrary 
character, how complete was Pere Annat's ascendancy ovct" 
the King's mind. M. de Bemi^res, whose faithful friend- 
ship to the obnoxious community was his only crime, was 
ordered by a lettre de cachet, to withdraw from the capital 
to Issondun in Berri, where he survived his banishment 
but a year. It is instructive to those who have marked the 
abject servility, which at the close of his reign was exacted 
by Louis XIV. from all who surrounded him, to notice that 
in 1661 a public opinion existed in Paris, which was not 
afraid of arraying itself against the King. " It waa won- 
derful," writes Ang^liqne de St. Jean, to her aunt at Port 
Royal Jes Champs •, " to see the number of people who 
visited IL de Berni^res. They say that there were 400 car- 
riages, and at the Palais every one is talking of it, perhaps 
too much." About the same time, Singlin thought it expe- 
dient to conceal himself in order to avoid a similar fate. He 
and De Saf i, the heads of the two commnnitioe, accompanied 
by Fontaine, and one other companion, established them- 
selves in the upper stories of a house in the Fauslxmrg St. 
Marceau. The lower part was tenanted by Madame Vitart, 
the lady who bad received Le Maib-e and De Sericourt at 
Kerte Milon in 1638, and who, now a widow, was bound to 
Port Royal by many ties of kindred and friendship. To 
the neighbours she appeared to be the sole occupant of the 
house, while she secretly attended to the wants of her in- 
niates, who rarely went out, but were busily occupied in 
writing letters of advice and consolation to the friends « 
it would have been hazardous to visit Most of t 
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taries followed their example, and betook themselves to I 
such places of refuge as they could find, so that when in I 
May, M. d'Auhrai and a troop of ofBcera came to expel I 
them from Port Eoyal des Champs, they found Lee Granges I 
filled with bundles of straw and firewood, under the care of I 
the disguised priest, who had made good his place before ; J 
and at the monastery, only|M. d'Andilly and his eon. The I 
Lieutenant Civil, a man of not ungentle nature, retired, I 
well pleased that his function liad been rendered unneces- 1 
sary," I 

The King did not wait for the operation of the Formu- I 
lary to attack the sisterhoods of Port Royal, The first step 1 
was to order the grand vicara of Paris, who administered J 
the diocese in the absence of the archbishop, to deprive the I 
convent of its superior and confessors, and to name others J 
for the royal approval The grand vicara courageously | 
replied, that Singlin had been appointed by the archbishop I 
himself, and that it was not in their power to remove him. J 
Next, on the 23rd of April, d'Anbrai was sent to command i 
the expulsion, within three days, of all the boarders, and J 
to forbid the reception of such for the future, either for I 
education or in preparation for the noviciate. A similar I 
mandate was sent to Port Royal des Champs. In the two I 
houses there were more than forty boarders : many were | 
orphans, and had never known any other home. Ail were I 
fondly attached to their kind and wise teachers ; while the ] 
sisterts on the other hand, took very hardly the separation 1 
from ttte children upon whom their natural womanly affec- J 
tion had freely spent itself.t It was still uncertain what 1 
the fate of the postulants would be; and on Quasimodo I 
Sunday, tae25tb of April, Agnfe Arnauld, now abbess of Port I 
Royal, veitured to give the veil to four of them, and on I 
the nest dty to three others. But the generous devotion 1 
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of these young girls in thus seeking to cast in their lot n 
a, community manifestly devoted to destruction, was i 
trated. On the 4th May, d'Aubrai appeared at Port Y 
with a lettre de cachet, in which the King ordered i 
seven novices to be stripped of their religious habit, i 
ivitb all the other novices, to be expelled the convent, wbj 
at the same time, he strictly forbade the community t 
ceive any new sisters. By this arbitraiy act even the gel 
spirit uf La M^re Agnfe waa roused to remonstrance ; 
she addressed a long and temperate letter tu the King, j 
fessing the most entire submisaion to his royal pleasure, I 
pointing out that the literal execution of his con 
volved the gradual extinction of one of the oldest abbt 
France, and of one, moreover, which in the person of o 
the boarders now expelled, h-ad received from God a mir 
oiis attestation of its blamelessness. The appeal ti 
The King read and praised the letter, but did not r 
orders. First, with many tears and sobs, the boarders H 
taken away by their parents, imder the inspection « 
police. Then the abbess was informed that the King | 
cepted none of her excuses and explanations as to the f 
fession of the seven novices, and commanded her o 
to take away their veils, and to expel them from the e 
vent. With the latter part of the order, Agnfisjudj 
expedient to comply, for M. d'Aubrai had it in hie poi 
enforce compliance ; but she declared that she could D 
conscience take away the veil from those who had ^ 
tarily assumed it. The terrified girls at first kn" 
what to do. The abbess left them to make thtir . 
choice. M. d'Andilly urged them to stand 6rrc. 
chose the braver part ; and leaving the convent as profea 
nuns, long continued to live the monastic life, aid to » 
the monastic habit, in the houses of their fiiencfe. Mea 
while the grand vicars had yielded to the roy» wish, 
had appointed M. Bail, an ecclesiastic of noto.iously a 



Jansenist opinioiiB, superior of Port Royal. Once more the 
abbess was competied to protest. She could not receive M. 
Bail as superior, for the superior was still linng, and had 
neither resigned, nor been lawfully removed from hie office. 
She was, however, willing to acknowledge M. Bail aa a 
commissary or representative of the grand vicars ; and the 
community was compelled tx> accept the confessors named 
by the new superior.* 

Angelique, now nearly seventy years of age, had passed 
the winter of 1660-61 at Port Eoyal des Champs, in a 
very feeble stat« of health. But no change could be de- 
tected in her high courage or clear, strong intellect. When 
the news came that the community was to he deprived of 
its directors, she felt that her proper plaoe was in the 
heat of the persecution, and instantly prepared to set out for 
Paris. It was on the 22nd of April, 1661, that she saw Port 
Royal des Champs for the \ast time. Her own heart must 
have been sufficiently heavy, to quit the home of a life- 
time on such an errand ; yet, when she arrived in Paris, 
she met the tears and sad loois of the sisterhood with a 
cheerful and brave countenance. " What I" she said, " I 
think I see tears here. Come, children, what is.the mean- 
ing of this ? Have you then no faith \ And what are you 
amazed at ? Is it that men bestir themEelvea ? They are 
but like flies ; and you are afraid of them I You hope in 
God, and yet you are fearful ! Believe me, fear Him only, 
and all will go well ; " and then, raising her eyes to heaven, 
she added, " My &od, take pity on thy chOdreu ! My 
God, Thy holy will be done 1 " So, too, when Madame de 
Chevreuse came to Port Royal to receive her grand- 
daughter. Mademoiselle de Luynes, one of the expelled 
postulants, and testified her admiration of Angelique's 
undaunted course, " Madame," she replied, " when there 
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is uo longer a God, I shall lose heart; but while God 4 
God, I will hope in Him," The stniggle of faith i 
nevertheless severe. Not many days after, she 
to M. de Sevigne, who had been one of the solitariet-^ 
Port Royal : " At last the good God has despoiled t 
all : fathers, sisters, children : blessed be His holy r 
There is grief here, but with peace and entire submie 
to the Divine will. We are persuaded that this vislta 
is a great mercy of God towards us, and one that y 
solutely necessary to piu-ify us, and dispose ua to njsJ 
right use of the many favours which we have i 
Believe me, if God deigns to entertain plans of still g 
mercy in our behalf, the persecution will go further, 
us humiliate ourselves with our whole hearts, that we n 
make ourselves worthy of these mercies, so real, yet bo-^ 
known to the world." • 

But while her resolute spirit was thus the strength 4 
consolation of all around her, the evident decay of 1 
bodily powers was very painful to witness. She c 
herself to eat, but could not, as she said, compel hers 
sleep ; and so passed almost, every night in writing lei 
and in other active occupations, suggestetl by the peri 
the community. Little by little, watching and i 
wore away her already failing strength ; and i 
dropsy, the last and fatal disease of old age, begui ' 
show themselves. On tlie 10th of May, the nuns, hta^ 
footed, bore all their relics in solemn procession throngfa 
the church, invoking meanwhile the intercession of the 
saints in their behalf. A fragment of the True Cross, as 
being the least burdensome of their treasures, wa* carried 
by Angelique, But even this slight exertion overt 
her strength ; she tottered with the rest round the c 
but when the procession entered the choir, fell faints 
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the ground. She was recovered with difficulty, and carried 
to the bed, from which she never afterwards rose. StJll, 
however, she could not rest, so long as she believed that 
anything was left undone which she could do ; and so, with 
many pauses, and during many days, dictated a letter to 
the Queen-mother, in which she set forth the wrongg and 
the innocence of her house. There are no signs of decaying 
powers in the strong, solemn sentences with which it opens : 
— "Madame: The condition to which I find myself re- 
duced by my age, by a chronic weakness, and by a disease 
which but a few days ago compelled me to ask for the laat 
sacraments of the Chm-ch at midnight, for I did not expect 
to live till daybreak, ao brings before my mind the neces- 
sity of soon appearing before God, to give an account to 
Him of all the actions of my life, that if I thought of my- 
self alone, I should no longer think of justifying myself 
before your Majesty, as to the disadvantageous impressions 
which have been conveyed to you respecting the conduct 
of this house. For, Madame, being penetrated as I am 
with the fear of that just Judge, who will discover the 
most hidden folds of oux hearts, and will set our secret 
faulbi in the light of His countenance, the rigours of His 
judgment, whereof I never lose sight, might easily induce 
me to disquiet myself the less about the judgments of men. 
But I should fear, Madame, to offend Him whose justice I 
dread, if while your Majesty holds in some sort His place 
here below, I should neglect to justify myself before you ; 
and if I failed to give my sisters, whom I see borne down 
by aflfliction and grief, the testimony which I believe I 
owe to God, and to the sincerity of their consciences ; the 
testimony which I believe I should give at the peril of my 
hfe to any house, the moat ahen in the world from me, if I 
saw it afflicted like this, and was persuaded of its inno- 
cence." • 

* Lett, de la Mtice A.iig. toL iii. p. S36. 



It is needless to recapitulate the arguments and sppt 
of this eloquent and touching letter. But one p 
80 characteristic of the true spirit of Port Eoyal 
spirit of St. Cyran and of Singlin, that I cannot forbes 
qiiote it : — " These are the reaaona why I dare say t 
Majesty, that I am very senaihly afflicted to see that I 
who seek only to serve God in secret and in silence, shot 
be treated as they are, only because it is supposed t 
they are instructed and interested in matters of which thejr 
are really ignorant. And for myself, Madame, I can aay to 
your Majesty |that, while some persons believe that the 
nnns of this monastery are otherwise virtuous, but that OB 
their faith is unsound, their morals ought to be suspected, 
I, on the contrary, am fully persuaded that as far as re- 
gards the faith, we need in no wise dread the judgments of 
God, being, by His mercy, very submissive to the Pope, 
and firmly attached to the Catholic Church, in which we 
were born, and in which, with God's grace, we are resolved 
to live and to die. But, on the contrary, Madame, I trem- 
ble when I reflect upon the purity of heart which God 
asks of us ; and perhaps it is for our good that He has 
pei'mitted us to fall into the affliction, and desertion of atl 
the world to which we see ourselves reduced ; because He 
has not found in us that perfect purity which our pro- 
fession demands. But I hope, Madame, that after we liave 
been nourished for a season on the bread of tears, and have 
adored, in deep humility, the fatherly hand which chastens 
lis. He will bring the calm after the storm, and that Hta_ 
mercy will appease His wra.th." • 

From this time to the 6th of August, she bung b 
life and death, more than once taking a laat fare 
the community, and receiving the sacraments of ■ 
Church, yet again and again recalled to a conaciouBDeai^ 



• Lett, do la Mire Arg. vol, iii. p. 510. 



the troubles which beeet the house. Both Singlin and De I 
Sa^L ventured in disguise to visit her, and afford her the I 
last consolations of religion. Her good-bye to the former M 
was very striking. " I shall never see jou again, father, I 
but I promise you that I will no longer be afraid of God." I 
Who but herself, and the friend with whom she spoke, I 
would have suspected that after a life of striving, perfect 1 
love had not yet cast out fear ? At last the time came M 
when it was no longer considered prudent that either con- M 
fessor should risk a visit to Port Royal. The sisters heai- fl 
tated long before they broke to her the unwelcome intelli- I 
gence that she must not expect to see De Safi again, I 
" They must not come any more," she said ; " good-bye, ■ 
my poor nephew ; I shall never see him again. It is God's I 
will ; it troubles me not. My nephew, without God, could I 
do nothing for me, and God, without ray nephew, will be I 
all in all to me," And so, when her sister condoled with I 
her on Singlin's enforced absence, she said how much shel 
had esteemed and loved the confessor, but added, " I have J 
never put a man in God's place. He can have only wbafc.B 
God gives him ; and God gives him something for us only* 
when it is His will that we should receive it throughj 
him." I 

The pious care of her niece and successor has placed oal 
record many of her last words * ; all of them strong,.B 
clear, and sound, like her heart and mind. To the veryB 
last she was, as she had been her life long, the real head I 
of the house, firmest of faith, highest of heart, boldest ofl 
speech. None could refuse to trust in God, when theyB 
listened to this dying woman, worn by tbe labours andl 
austerities of seventy years, racked by a painful andS 

' Yidc Mem. poor icrvir. part i. rclntioa xiii. " De In moludie ot de UtM 
moit de la M^ra Marie Angelique, &c. Fur k ilira Angiiliquo de SlS 
Jean Amauld, aa niSce," vol.ii. p. 1£3, elseq, from ivhicli the pBrikulitrs laM 
the text are taken. ■ 



mortal disease, feeling with iatenser anguish the trori 
that had come upon them aJl, still deolaring that God T 
just, and that therefore it must be well with His faithful 
servants. She was afraid, she said, when she reflected on 
the dignitj of persecution : what were they that CJod 
should think them worthy to suffer for His truth ? It waa 
well that He should humiliate them, for men had spoken 
too much and too favourably of them. She herself bad 
many sins and shortcomings to lament, for which she 
asked pardon of her sisters. But she did not doubt that 
the novices and hoarders would be brought back, and the 
bouse re-established as of old. "I am more doubtful," 
she continued, " whether the spirit of reti-eat, of simplicity, 
of poverty, of disinterestedness, will be preserved, and once 
more prevail ; for these things always decline ; yet, if they 
remain in the house, we may laugh at all else. As for all 
that is done, and all that is designed to be done against 
us, I heed it no more than this fly " — brushing one away 
from her as she spoke. In a similar spirit, a few days be- 
fore her death, she received M. des Contes, Grand Vicar of 
Paris, who, with M. Bail, the new Superior, was making a 
visit of inspection. Des Contea seated himself at her bed- 
side, and inquired the nature of her complaint. Ou hear- 
ing that it was dropsy, he cried, " Jesus ! my mother, you 
speak of that a* if it were an indifferent matter. Are yoo 
not then astonished at it?" "No, monsieur," she ) 
swered, " I am beyond comparison more astonished t 
what I see taking place in this house. For, in bi 
came here to die, and I ought to prepare to die ; 
did not come here to see all that I now see ; and 1 ti 
cause to expect the treatment which I meet with. 
sieur, monsieur, now is the day of man. God's day \ 
come, which will discover many things, and will aTM 
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The end came, after many painful struggles, on the 6th 
of August. The people, especially the poor, who lived to 
call her their taother, thronged to kisa the hands of the 
corpse, and to touch it with medala, or rings, or rosaries. 
If she was not a saint, said they, who could be? She was 
turied, as she wished to he, without pomp in the choir of 
the convent church at Paris ; while her heart was depo- 
sited at Port. Eoyal des Champa. In a month more she 
would have been seventy years of age. 

^Tioever undertakes to write the history of Port Eoyal 
must be loth to part with Angelique Arnauld. Her death 
ia a sign that the great-hearted men and women, who, 
not seeking for fame, nevertheless made their monastery 
famous for the severity of its rule and the modesty of 
its austerity, are beginning to pass away. Le Maitre is 
already gone ; Pascal is about to follow in 1662 ; Singlin 
in 1664. Hitherto our story baa been one of a purely 
religious revival; and the aspirations which have moulded 
the characters in it, have been towards a simple uncon- 
eciousnesB of faith, and a primitive strictness of morals. 
But soon we shall become more and more involved in the 
discussion of doubtfiil points of policy; in a struggle, 
where the arts of the dialectician were called in to en- 
lighten or ohscm'e the plain proceeding of conscience ; 
where men vainly sought for compromises between truthful- 
ness and submission. And thus it is essential for the right 
understanding both of all that has gone before, and of all 
that will follow, that we should try to describe the spirit 
of the reformed Port) Royal, in the character of La Mere 
Angelique. 

She was of a warm, eager natm-e ; quick witted, and 
quick tempered ; ready of speech and prompt in action ; 
by no means of the quiet, passive character, which is 
supposed to accommodate it-self easily to the monastic 
life ; but made of the same material as those famous 
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women, who have from time to time set their mark upon 
French society. Domestic circumstances drove her into 
the cloister, and with a little more temptation or a littla 
less maternal care, she might easily have abandoQed the 
cloister for La Eochelle. But she was reserved for bettor 
things than a flight to Protestantism for mere worldliness" 
sake. WTien the change of heart and will, by which God 
made her His own, had been consummated, the very 
qualities of mind, which impelled her to quit the coQvent, 
commanded and helped her to reform and rule it. How 
she undertook and accompbahed that task, we have seen 
abeady. In a few years she had completely conquered the 
slothful or rebellious spbits of the oM sisterhood of Port 
Royal ; and then remained, the hfe-long task of conquer- 
ing herself. There are many indications scattered through 
her letters and recorded sayings, which show the resolute 
spirit in which she set herself to the work. She tried 
earnestly and perseveringly the discipline of obedience. 
She had been called to command, she said, too early ; and 
in reparation of the fault, her later years should be spent 
in learning to obey. Foiu- times she vowed absolute 
obedience to a director : to Francis de Sales, t^:) >L de 
Langres, to St, Cyran, and to Singbn, But her anient 
spbit could find no perfect peace even in unconditional 
submission. To the last her life was one continued strug- 
gle. While to others she appeared a bright example of 
sanctity, her failures and shortcomings were very real 
and painful to herself. She would often, for ezamplei, 
kneel to some sister, whom she had thought it needful to 
reprove, and implore paidon for any uncharitable bitter- 
ness of speech into which she might have been betrayed." 
And only a few days before her death, she begged tha 
sisterhood to forgive the too frequent heat of a temjier. 
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which all but herself looked upon as characterised by a 
saiutly patience and moderation. 

Through life a quick decisiveness of thought and speech 
remained with her, testifying to the inward force of will, 
and rendering the ascendancy of her character upon those 
who were near to her, both swift and sure. She was 
accustomed to go at once to the point, with a rapidity 
sometimes almost startling. One of the community haa 
recorded how a nun, who clainaed the hospitality of Port 
Royal during the war of the Fronde, appeared before 
Angelique, neatly gloved, and with a scapiilary adjusted 
to resemble as nearly as possible the fashionable shape of 
petticoat. In an instant glov«s and bustle were taken 
from the astonished sister, and thrown contemptuously 
aside ; while a kind but stern exhortation on simplicity of 
attire followed the energetic protest against finery.* So, 
too, the memoirs of Port Royal are full of her weighty 
sayingH, which illustrate in turn every constituent of her 
masculine character. She was annoyed by discovering 
the existence in the community of a small pride in the 
antiquity of the monastery, or the splendour of the order 
to which it belonged. "As for me," she said, "I am of 
the order of all the Saints, and all the Saints are of my 
order." " One day she thanked M. Hamon, for some ser- 
vice which he had rendered to her. He answered that aJl 
that he could do for her was nothing. " Say not so," 
was the strong, truthful answer ; " nothing is little that is 
done for God." Again, when the same good physician 
remonstrated with her on her excessive self-denial in 
eating: "I am far removed from sobriety," she said, 
" but know this, that we shall give an account to God of 
our idle monthfuls, as well as of our idle words." It was 
with words such as these that she impressed upon her 

• MC-ni, pour Eeryit. vol. ii. p. 575. 
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oune the faith and hope ■which animated herself. 
terse warnings, her, pithy exhortations, fixed them 
like barbed arrows in the memory. One day ahe was < 
versing with the novices on the aJl importance of chi 
in the monastic Hfe. " For what does it matter whet 
we be sitting or standing, bait or whole, so we be ( 
united, one with the other?" and then, turning suddl 
to a lame sister, who sat by, " Come, come, daughte 
not over anxious. The lame walk as quickly in 1 
disc as the rest." One at least of the Uttle audience ^ 
sure to remember the day's lesson.* 

This vivacity of speech sometimes, it must be confefl 
exercised a repellent influence. Le Maitre, we are t 
was afraid of her, and unwilling to put confidence in j 
It was to him that Madame d'Aumont once said: J 
assure you that I agree better with La Mere Agn^ ; j 
Mother is too strong for me." But Madame d'Andi 
when Madame de St Ange made a similar confessionfl 
her, replied with a compliment to her sister which w 
beautiful and true : " La M^re Ang^lique is like the g 
aogels, who terrify at iirst and afterwards console-f 

AngeUque's religious strength was based upon ont 
the simplest of theological convictions ; an immo^ 
faith in God's righteousness. The Lord God omnipt 
reigneth ; how should it not be well with His elect? 
have seen how wonderfully this ftiith sustained her t 
the prolonged agonies of a death-bed, around which a 
every possible circumstance of adversity seemed to d 
It had been the same throughout her life. She cast II 
self and the necessities of the community unree 
upon God ; and did not doubt that He would amply j 
vide for both. If He provided in the way in which d 



provision was looked for, it was right; and atill right — I 
because His will — if He chose to try them with poverty I 
and anxiety. When Port Eoyal de Paris was founded, 1 
the community, as I have narrated in its place, became ] 
deeply involved in debt. M. de Langres, who was at 1 
least partly responsible for the expenditure, had money, 1 
which, with a financial astuteneas inherited from his Flo- 1 
rentine father, he refused to lend on such security as the I 
convent could offer, Angelique was sorely tried by thia 1 
imwouted difficulty ; perhaps was tempted to make up the J 
deficiency by the reception of rich postulants ; for St. 1 
Cyran thought fit to t«ll her that God, and not well I 
endowed damsels, would pay her debts ; and that He would I 
satisfy men, so soon aa she, by her penitence. Lad satisfied I 
Him. And before long, she says, some one came, who I 
offered to lend money to the sisterhood ; but asked to see I 
the estate, which they would mortgage to him for the 1 
amount. "I told him, that for security I could offer ] 
him only the lands of our abbey, which were small, and the I 
providence of God, which was great," — ^aud wonderful to j 
say, the lender was satisfied, nor ever had reason to repent I 
of his satisfaction. And the same trust was atrikingly I 
displayed during a dangerous illness of La M^re Agn^B, ] 
The sisters, in hourly expectation of her death, were in an ] 
agony of apprehension and sorrow; while Angelique, who I 
had most to suffer in the impending loss, calmly reproved I 
them for their want of faith. " Is it not true, sisters, I 
that if the life and death of La M^re Agnfis depended | 
upon M, Singlin, you would not be afraid, but be in per- J 
feet peace ? You would say, ' Oh, we cannot doubt of M. 1 
Singlin's love for us ; and he knows how necessary La J 
Mere Agnes is to us. And on this account we ought not 1 
to be afraid.' What, do you not know that the goodness ] 
of God is infinitely greater than that of all his creatures; 
and that He does nothing, except for the welfare of those 



who are His? But we hare no faith, we are enii 
human. Instead of ahandoning ourselyes to God ; < 
ning to Him, of praying to Him ; we amuse ourselves l 
vain fears and useless disquietudes." • 

This lofty faith in God was ai^companied by the X 
persevering and self-denying love of men. Her c 
ing spirit powerfully swayed the minds of those w 
she came in contact : but first her energetic kindness ^ 
self-abandonment had won their hearts. The stori 
her good heart, of her quick will, that would see n 
Btacle in the way of a kind action, are innumei 
Every sister, whom she had in any way helped, seem 
have reverently and affectionately cast a stone upo 
monumental heap. Some she received without a t 
when no other religious house would take thet 
the sins and weaknesses of others she patiently and s 
bore, till she had fashioned them after the likeness o 
sisterhood. Slany were the cases in which a poor j 
weighed down by the consciousness and the results of I 
sin, received from Angelique Arnaidd the sut 
consolation which only a pure can afford to i 
sister. More than one such victim of passion fom 
peaceful asylum at Port Jioyal, knowing that \ 
Abbess their secret was safe, and learning from her clu 
the unspeakable mercy of the Gospel. Thus, too, i 
attendance upon the sick was more than commonly bui 
some or infectious, La Mfire Angelique was e 
her share in it. She dressed sores which no one else w 
willingly approach, delighting to take her opportunity n 
the sisterhood were in the church, that her good « 
might not be watched or made a subject of convea' 
Once, when a lay slater had hurt her hand, and lay ft 
days screaming with the pain, Augelique removed 1 
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her own cell, that no one else might encounter the discom- 
fort of a Bleepless night, " Cry out, daughter, cry out," eha 
said ; " don't try to restrain yourself. I have brought you 
here to cry out," Both in Paris and at Port Royal she was 
idoUzed by the poor. She fed them during the war ; nursed 
them in their sicknesses; would speud her last sou iu alms- 
^ving, and all with a frank kinduess which doubled the 
value of the gifb. And the lavish hospitality which she 
exercised during the Fronde was a token of the same active 
beneficence. 

Closely connected with this unbounded charitableness 
was another quality which her friendly biographers bring 
out in strong relief, as unwonted in one of her condition 
— her disinterestedness. The convents of France at this 
time were places of refuge only for well-endowed piety. A 
poor postulant, however rich in spiritual gifts, might knock 
for admittance at their gates in vain. But from the first 
Angehque's rule was t-o look only at the moral fitness of 
the candidate, and to stretch to the utmost the amaJl 
revenues of the convent to receive all who were ti'uly de- 
sirous to enter. The way in which she took her thirty 
novices of Maubuisson to Port Eoyal is only a type of many 
such actions. Tlius too, she often firmly put aside the 
liberality of wealthy and powerful friends. She could not 
endure that Madame de Gruemene shoiUd recompense the 
monastery for its hospitality. There were poor enough who 
needed an alms; let her bestow it upon them. A rich 
widow, Madame de Chaze, has left us an account of the 
perseverance with which Angelique thwarted her plans for 
the endowment of Port Royal, and pointed out what she 
considered fitter objects of beneficence. On another occa- 
sion, when a val\rable property in the town of Bazas was 
bequeathed to the community, she prevailed with them to 
renounce it iu favour of a poor Urstihne convent at B; 
whose deserts and whose necessities were alike great. 
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and her nimB had taken the vow of poverty, and she w 
termiued that it should not be forgotten or evaded, 
long as I live," she said, "this house shall never be r. 
for after the wants of the community, who are the ] 
whom it is out first duty to assist, are supplied, all ' 
comes in at one door ahall go out at the other." ' 

But her quick will, her vivacious intellect, her enthuai 
of faith and charity, were Eissociated in a very ti 
way with good sense and sohriety of judgment. It is sin- 
gular that she was able to maintain so strong an ascendancy 
over a convent of Roman Catholic nuns, and yet show 80 
little of a mystical and visionary faith. Her creed taught 
her not to refuse belief to the visions and revelations of 
others, while her own healthy religious instincts warned 
her not to look for such phenomena in herself. She con- 
fesses that she was of all persons in the world the farthest 
removed fi'om these extraordinary methods of Providence^f 
When the easy faith of the community insisted on calling 
by the name of miracle certain singular accidents which had 
happened to herself, she set her face indignantly against the 
assumption. When it was difficult by any other means to 
rouse her from the stupor of approaching death, a word of 
belief in the reality of her miracles would instantly wake 
her to almost angry protest. She was always unwilling to 
speak of herself. Again and t^in she entreats the Queen 
of Poland to burn her letters, and was sincerely distressed 
to find that copies of them were secretly sent Imck to 
France. She was induced to commence her atitobioj 
only by the commands of Singlin, and found an e 
last for leaving the ungrateful task unfinished. V 
died she would leave no messages for her friends; shew 
not have them talk, when she v/ae gone, of what she ] 
said to one and the other. And when the example of d 
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ai^re Suireau was alleged against her, " That," she replied, 
"was very well for her, who was of a great simplicity ai 
humility. I am not like her." * 

I have tried in vain to convey to my readers the 
presaion which the character of Angeliqiie Amanld has' 
made Tipon me : I have succeeded only in laying open he- 
fore them the materials from which they may form their 
own judgment of her. Not many of her sex are worthy of 
a place hy the side of this queen among women. The 
junction of so warm a heart, so eager a faith, with a power 
of intellect, and a practical sagacity such aa her's, is rare 
indeed. And however strongly we may feel the inevitabls'i 
weakness and incompleteness of the monastic life, however I 
we may trace its enervating influence even upon such a 
mind as that of Angelique Arnauld, it is hard to wish that 
she had found any other sphere of development for her 
powers. UTiat nohler work for any woman than to recall an 
ancient religious foundation to a primitive simplicity of 
rule, an apostolic ardour of piety ? to be the i 
ligious emotions in him.dred3 of kindred souls ; 
large community in unity of purpose and peace of heart 1*1 
to struggle through the years allotted to man's life with. 
the weaknesses of an impetuous nature, yet to find perfect 
peace at last, amid all that coidd diEtiub and disquiet, in 
the conviction of God's everlasting righteousness 'i and 
worn with years of disease, and sinking fast into the grave, 
to supply from her own great heart courage and con- 
solation for her afflicted house? Such a death was fit 
ending for such a life ; in the world's eye, a failure and a 
disappointment; to the viaon. of Christian faith, an eu- 
thanasia indeed. 
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The eight years from the deatli of Angelique j 
1661, to the peace of the Chui-ch Id 1669, were the agony 
of Port Royal — a period sufficiently full of bitter aorrowa 
and long-drawn despair to those who lived through it, yet 
at the same time bo crowded with perplexed events, so 
covered with the web of delicate negotiations and subtle at- 
tempts at compromisej as to tax all the historian's art for its 
narration. And yet it is not difficudt to decypher the main 
motives of those who pei'secuted on the one side, and 
suffered on the other. The King firmly believed that 
Jansenism was an insult to the sovereignty of the Pope, 
which it became him, as the champion of all lawful antho- 
rity, to resent; while an undefined notion had also taken 
possession of his mind, that somehow Janseuista ware 
Frondeurs and rebels too. Besides hehad but just grasped 
the reins of government in his own hands, and so was pre- 
pared angrily to put down the first opposition offered to biB 
omnipotence. The Jesuits too, who, in gaining possession 
of tlie royal conscience, seated themselves upon the chair of 
, ecclesiastical authority in Frimce, had, as we have seen, 
their own causes of quarrel with St. Cyran and Amauld, 
which the whole course of controversy, from the attack of 
Pere Garasse to the publication of the I*i-oviucial Letters, 
had only tended to iufiame. How far, in addition, we oii^t 
to suppose them to have been in6uenced by a genuine re- 
gard for the system of doctrine which was characteristic of 
their order, or for the maintenance of the papal infallilMlil^^ i 
is not easy to say. Perhaps those motives were a 



with that large class of the French clergy who, at least at 
first, looked upon Janseniem as rather an error than a crime, 
Rnd deplored, winle they half admired the constancy of the 
Jansenists ; yet, in all likelihood, not many even of these 
thoiight the means which were employed to bring the 
sisterhood of Port Hoyal within the pale of Catholic unity 
either arbitrary or oppressive. The Formulary which the 
community were retiuired to sign - — to avoid signing which 
Amauld and Singlin went into hiding — was drawn up and 
imposed by the regular authorities in Church and State. 
And those who preferred to follow the impidses of conscience 
rather thau the dictates of loyalty had no right to com- 
plain if they suffered some of the penalties of ti-eaaon. 

I have already said that the theological position of the 
Jansenists was a very narrow one, separated by an almost 
imperceptible boundary from the desert of Calvinism. So 
too it may be questioned whether the arguments by which 
they defended their right to a, place within the Catholic 
Church were not more subtle than true," The distinction 
between "droit" aad "fait" — between the Pope's infalli- 
bility in matters of doctrine and in matters of fact — ap- 
pears, to a Protestant conscience, to Lave the air of that 
school of casuistry against which Pascal so energetically 
protested. And yet, if the distinction itself was not the spon- 
taneous product of the moral sense, it arose from a sincere 
desire to reconcile its demands with those of beliefs and 
feelings which long custom had elevated to almost the same 
level of authority. In the mouth of the sincere Jansenist, 
its meaniog was this: "A son of the Holy Cathohc Church 
I was bom and will die. _ Every article of faith imposed 

■ MelchioT Lejdecker, the Protestanb aathor of a work "Se Jansenii 
vita et morle" (qooted by Si*. Bauve, vol. iii, p. 30), eaya apll/ enough; — 
" Et cur non DobiDCDm egrediualur liiu vin optinii, a Fapis daninui, a 
Jeinitis afflicii., pressiqiie intolcrubili jiigo quod eonscicntiro libertaieai 
noa penniitit? " (lib. iii. cup. lo.) 
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upon me by the Church I ■will receive ; only, whatever 
Pope may say, fact is fact, and I cannot assert, ' 
propositions are in a book which I have read, and whUl 
know does not contain them." So such an one stron 
relieve himself from tlie imputation of treason to the I 
by showing that the Pope's lawful authority did not extend * 
so far as some would streteh it. Could he establish the 
difference between "droit" and "fait" he proved bimseif 
a dutiful son of the Church. Aa ia innumerable political 
convulsions, one party called rebellion what the other digni- 
fied by the name of resistance to encroaching prerogatjvei 
Thus the history of the eight years ou which we are about 
to enter may be summed up in few words. The King and 
the Archbishop of Paris attempt to enforce upon the sister- 
hood the signature of the Formulary, which not only con- 
demns the doctrine of the Five Propositions, but aaserta 
that they are to be found in the " Augustinus." They are not 
nice in the selection of means to this end : insult, threats, 
exile, imprisonment, spiritual terrors. On the other mdo, 
the nuns, conscious of their attachment to the Chorcb, 
submissive to its doctrinal decisions, for the most part ig- 
norant of the history and merita of the dispute, refuse to 
sign a statement of fact in regai'd to a hook which thej 
have not read, and are unalile to read ; a statement, more- 
over, which those whom they are accustomed to trust and 
to revere assure them is not true. And so month after 
month compromises are offered by either aide, and rejected 
by the other : the cloud of trouble grows darker and ilarkftr : 
treason and weakness do their work in thinning the little 
hand of witnesses ; even death aeema to labour for their en^ 
mies, in choosing from them their best and bravest. Listen 
to the disputants alternately, and you shall hear each proFest 
to interpret the unity and authority of the Church. Yet here 
it is once more true, that men often fight their stoutest b 
ties without knowing on which side they fight: for the o 



is onlyanother phase of the endless struggle between church 
authority and the individual conscience : between a great 
array of visible force, and sotiIs which find their whole 
strength in the consciouanea of truth-speaking, 

I have already described the first attacks which were di- 
rected ^ainat Port Eoyal ; the removal of the superior and 
confessors ; the erpulaion of the boarders and postulants, 
and the prohibition to receive fi-esh novices; the removal 
from the convent of some who were actually professed 
siatera. The new superior, M. Bail, was an ecclesiastic well 
known for the violence of hia aati-Jansenist opinions ; and, 
as such, not likely to deal too mildly with those who de- 
fended the stronghold of Jansen ism. He commenced ope- 
rations by a visit, which, in June, 1661, he made to the 
two communities. Accompanied by M. des Contes, Dean 
of Paris, who waa well inclined to Port Royal, and on that 
account had joined his less moderate colleague in this com- 
mission, he interrogated every nun separately, keeping a 
diligent watch for any trace of heresy or insubordination. 
We have already seen with what indignation the visitors 
were received by the dying Angeliqne. Jacqueline Pascal, 
now sub-prioress of Port Royal des Champs, has left an 
account of her own interview vrith the commissioner, in 
which he does not appear to have fared much better. She 
declared, in answer to his questions, that she had heard no 
doctrines promulgated in that house with which she had not 
been familiar throughout her life. Had she been taught 
as a child, that Jesus Christ died for all men ? She did 
' not recollect that any such statement was in her catechism, 
and had received in the convent no specific instruction on 
the subject, but quoted two lines from a French version 
I of the Hours, which seemed to declare the doctrine in ques- 
. tion. Then how was it that ao many persons perished ever- 
' lastingly? Thit was a mystery of God's ways which she 
was unable to fathom — she was content with praying for i 
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sinners, and strove to banish such Bpeculations £rom her 
mind. Did she teach this doctrine to the novices tinder her 
charge ? As she did not trouble herself about these things, 
she said, she took care not to perplex her pupils' minds 
with them, trying, on the contrary, to keep them as much 
aa possible in the simplicity of the faith. Nor again, did 
she teach them that when they sinned it was no fault of 
their own. In the last place, had she any complaints to 
make? No; by God's grace she was perfectly content, 
■whereat the commissioner was more than ever astonished: 
in some reUgioua houses which he visited, the mms kept 
him for two homrs at a time talking of their grievances, and 
here there was nothing of the kind 1 So he had no choice 
but to give Sceur Euphemie his blessing, and to send for 
the next sister on the list, to make in all probability as frnit- 
less an inquisition into her faith and practice," And the r^ 
suit of the whole was, that the enemies of Port Royal were 
once more compelled to bless where they had come to curse. 
In the speech which M. Bail made to the sisterhood at 
the close of his visit> he confessed that he had found no 
trace of the heretical opinions which had been supposed 
to exist among them, a miracle which, considering the 
dangerous influences to which they had been exposed, he 
deemed not less remarkable than that of the Holy Thom-t 
The formal report which the visitors made was still more 
honourably explicit. They had found, they said, " the two 

■ Cousin, Jacq. FaeCRl, p. SOB. 

t Divern Actis, &U., rclutioii i, p. 9. I qaute here from a valnaUt 
colleclion of pamphlets, which, though not coDtinuanelf pngLil, have 
this commoD litis, "Divers ActeH, Leitrea, ec Rcluions des RvligieiuM da 
P. B. ila St. Sacrement, loadiBitt la Feraecntioa et Ics VioluncvE qui Unr 
ont £t£ &iwi uu «ujct ie In SignsJure du.Formulairo." No place or dale. 
At llie copy tu which 1 have bad access contains two copies of ono dMa- 
ment, it Is qnile pos^bte that my mferences — t)ic most nueUTMe * 
could odopt— uiiiy not be universally Hpplicable, and that the ci 
the volume maj' in eacli cose depend to sonio exlcot npoo the biiuleiv m 
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houses not only iu a regular and orderly condition; the vows, 
constitutions, and rules well observed; a great charity and 
unity among the Msterhood ; an attendance upon the sacra- 
ments worthy of approbation ; but also an orthodox faith, 
and the obedience lawfully due to our Holy Father the 
Pope, and to all the decrees of the Church. They had dis- 
covered nothing contrary to good morals, or to orthodox 
faith, and the doctrine of the Cathohe Church, Apostolic 
and Roman ; and still more, had noticed a great simplicity 
of mind and absence of curiosity as to controverted ques- 
tions." • Such was the verdict which even the assailant-e 
of Port Royal were compelled to pronounce upon it at the 
very moment when they were about to commence the work 
of destruction. Never, surely, was it made more plain that 
the judicial axe was about to descend upon innocent heads; 
never was vengeance more signally compelled to take off , 
the serene mask of justice, and to display its own distorted 
features. 

Meanwhile, the grand vicara of the diocese had issued, 
on the 8th of June, a "mandement," or order, by which 
they esplaiiied the sense of the Formulary, and imposed 
the signature of it upon all religious persona of either sex. 
The document was drawn up in conciliatory terms ; some 
said, in concert with the friends of Port Royal ; others ' 
even believed by Pascal himself.f It distinguished with 
sufficient clearness between the "droit" and the "fait;" and, 
while demanding submisaion to the doctrinal decisions of 
the Pope, passed by in silence the only controverted qnea- 
tion, the existence of the Five Propositions in the " Augus- 
tinus." The doctors of Port Royal accordingly conceived 
that the Formulary, thus explained, might be signed with 
a good conscience ; and, giving this opinion, referred the . 
matter to the sisterhood. It is perhaps hard to say that | 

* Gwberon, toI. i[. p. 497. 
t It«<!ueil d'Utrecht, p, 311. 



the instinct of ti'uthfulnesB was stronger within 1 
vent ■walls, than in such men as Amauld and ] 
perhaps a more correct statement would he, that the jj 
had not learned the schoJastic art of reasoning to a 
gone conclusion. They were not satisfied with the a 
ments of their directors. The mandement was i 
well ; but they were required to sign, not only tb 
dement, but the Forraidary, in which the all-impi 
distinction between " fait " and " droit " was expre 
founded. Suppose, that with the explanation of tl 
vicars, they signed the Fonmdary, would not the t 
soon find the means of suppressing the explaDatioii,9 
then assert that they had put their hands to a docui 
which they abhorred ? Peace might he preserved h 
a course, but what would become of the 
truth ? And the conclusion to which they c 
was to sign the obnoxious documents, with a brief t 
ment of their own, in which they declared that t 
braced absolutely and without reserve the faith ofj 
Cathohc Church ; that they condemned all the i 
which it condemned; and that their signature was nj 
timony to this, their disposition. 

The two communities had hitherto acted i: 
bouse in Paris taking care to keep the sisters i 
country exactly informed of all that passed. But i 
important instance they failed, we know not how, in t 
duty. The order of the grand vicars was brought fc 
Royal des Champs, unaccompanied by any explat 
the community were told that everybody was sig] 
and that their best friends advised them to sign ] 
Their perplexity was great ; nor were any more j 
than the suhprioress, .Tacf|neline Pascal. Her coui 
revolted from the signature, ami yet she supposed 1; 
to be under a certain obligation of oberlieuce to s 
this strait she poured out all her soul in a noble lett 



dressed to Angelique de St. Jean, which, however, she 
sent when it was finished to Antoioe Arnauld. After » 
sentence of preface, she says : — " We understood very well 
that, iu asking our signature, they demand of us no more 
than respect ; silence, that is, as to the fact, and belief in 

' all that is matter of faith. But most of ua wished with all . 

' our hearts that the mandement had been worse than it is, 
hecause then at least we might have rejected it with entire 
freedom, instead of which, many will be, as it were, con- 
strained to receive it, while a. false prudence and a real 
cowardice will cause many more to welcome it, as a favour- 
able means of ensuring safety to both their persons and 
their consciences. As for me, I am persuaded that they 
will attain neither of these ends in this way; only the 
truth truly sets free ; and douhtless it liberates those alone 
who themselves set it free, by confessing it with such 
fidelity, as to deserve to be themselves confessed and re- 
cognised the true children of God, 

" I cannot hide the grief which wounds me to the very 
bottom of my heart, when I see the only persons to whom 
it seemed that God had intrusted his truth, so faithless, if 
I may venture to say so, as not to dare to encounter 
suffering, even if death were the penalty of a noble con- 
fession, I know the respect which is due to the highest 
powers in the Church ; I would die to preserve it invio- 
late, with as good courage as I am ready to die, with God's 
help, for the confession of my faith, in this present strait ; 
but I see nothing more easy than to unite the two. What 
prevents every ecclesiaatic who knows the truth from 
answering, when the Formulary is laid before him for sig- 
nature, ' I know the respect which I owe to the bishopsij 
but my coQscience does not permit me to testify by my 
signature that a thing ia in a book, where I have not seen 
it?' And then let him wait patiently for whatever may 
happen. "S^Tiat do we fear ? Baidnhment for the secidars, 



diapersion for the nuna, the seizure of our goods, impij 
ment, and, if you will, death ? But are not thea 
our glory, and ought they not to be our joy ? 
either renounce the Gospel, or follow the maxims c 
Goapel, and esteem ourselves happy to suffer so 
justice' sake I 

" But perhaps they will cut ua off from the CI 
Who does not know that no one can he cut off in 1 
despite, and tliat as the spirit of Jesus Christ ia tho I 
bond which unites Hia members to Himself, and to | 
another, we may he deprived of the marks, but i 
the effect of that imion, eo long as we pi'eaerve chi 
without which, no one is a living member 
body? .... 

" Alas ! my dear sister, how happy ought we to 1 
we have been found worthy to suffer some notable ( 
fusion . for Jeaus Christ I But men have taken too f 
care t« prevent this, by so disguising the truth I 
cleverest can hardly know it for what it is. I ad] 
subtlety of mind displayed in this ; I confess that no! 
can be better drawn up than the mandement. I s 
greatly praise a heretic, in the same \ray as the 1 
holder praised his steward, if he had as cleverly c 
condemnation; but for the faithful, for men ' 
and maintain the truth and the Catholic Church, ■ 
disguises and crooked ways, — I think that this has i 
been seen in past ages ; and I pray God to take ua { 
day rather than introduce such a policy into His < 
Truly, my dear sister, I find it hard to believe ti 
wisdom comes from the Father of Lights; much s 
deem it a revelation of flesh and blood. . . 

" I know well that men say that it is not for womei 
defend the truth; although theymight say that, since f 
sad accident and confusion of the times in which n 
bishops have no more than women's courage, 
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ought to have the courage of bishopa. But if it is not 
our part to defend the truth, it is ours at least to die 
for it. . . . . 

" Let U8 pray God, my dear sister, to humiliate and to 
streugthen ua ; for humility without strength, and strength 
without humility, ai'e equally hurtful. Now more than 
ever is the time to recollect that the timid are ranked 
with the perjured and the wicked. If they are content 
with what we do, well and good ; for myself, if the matter 
remains with me, I will never do anything more. For the 
rest, let come what will, — imprisonment, death, dispersion, 
poverty, — all will seem as notbiog to me, compared with the 
anguish in which I should pass the remainder of my 
days, Lf I had heen so unhappy as to ally myself with 
death, at so noble an opportunity of performing to God 
the TOWS of fidelity which my lips have uttered." 

It is not necessary to quote the whole of this striking 
letter, the spirit of which is sufficiently shown by the fore- 
going extracts. Antoine Amauld received it in that calm 
and forbearing spirit which marks the true greatness of his 
soul, and returned an answer, which is no longer extant, 
Meanwhile the crisis had come to an end. The nuns of 
Port Royal des Champs signed the Fonnulary, in the 
same way as the sisterhood of Paris, La M&'e Ange- 
lique claimed the protection of a grfeater king than Louia 
XIV., and died without having put her hand to the hu- 
miliating confession. In two short months, Jacqueline 
Pascal followed her. Her letter was prophetic : it was 
easier to die ftjr the truth than to defend it. The agitation 
of mind which preceded and perhaps followed her sig- 
nature, proved speedily fatal ; it may be, though her 
biographers are cautious not to confess it, that, aft«r all, 
she repented having yielded to authority even an apparent 
and temporary victory over conscience. She was only thirty- 
six years of age when she died on the'^th of October. 1661, 
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the first victim, as she herself expreesed it, of the Foi 
iilary. " God give iia graJ3e," said her brother, i 
heard of it, "to die as good a death."" 

It does not appear that any of those who direc 
the affairs of the community entertained more t 
faintest hope that this concession would prove eatdsfsc 
If it were so, they were soon undeceived. La M^re I 
ventured to apply to the proper authorities for pei 
to receive novices once more, and thus avert the i 
death which seemed to threaten the sisterhood, 
minded M. des Contes, to whom she wrote on this s 
that the King had interdicted the reception of doi 
only 80 long aa they were governed by a superior ( 
repute, and that M. Bail, their present superior, ? 
" 'of unblemished orthodoxy. But the ■ 
r which she received was one of procrastination ; 
■ would come to a decision by-and-bye.f 
while both Pope and King- had taken up arms agai. 
too indulgent mandate of the grand vicars ; and o; 
brief, the other by a decree, commanded its siipprec 
and the iasue of a second, which should make no a 
to the distinction between fact and doctrine. J 
Contes, however anxious to save Port Eoyal, had no i 
native but to comply ; and the second order for t 
nature of the Formulary, drawn up in accordance w 
wishes of the Court, or rather of the Jesuits, was p 
on the last day of October. The subtle logic of A 
the tearful concessions of his sister and her i 
death of Jacqueline Pascal, had been all in i 
ledge of peril upon which Port Koyal stood, was 
■ than before.^ 

The commimity were proportionately disturbed ; 

• Divera Actes, rel. i. p. 13, tt w/, Coaain, Jacq. Paten), p. 317, 1 
^Agn^s AmnalJ, vol. ii. pp, 1.1, 14, IS, 

88. Gprberoii, vol, ii. pp. 3lo, 3H. 



as their own account touchingly says, by any fear of the I 
temporal evils with which they were threatened, hut by A 
the various propositions of compromise which were c 
etantly made to them, and supported by some of their | 
best friends. Who cajinot tell, from his own experience 
of some similar contest between plain conscientiousness 
and specious expediency, what were the arguments by 
which these propositions were recommended ? Poor M. 
des Contes, in his good-natured ansiety to avoid a painful ■ 
duty, does not seem to have got much deeper than the j 
motive of ecclesiastical subordination. He implored i 
Agnfe to sign without exphinationa or conditions; the j 
time would come when all should he explained to her j 
satisfaction. But what, she said, if meanwhile 
should fall into the hands of the Great Judge, who would \ 
take account of her as she was, and pay no heed to the f 
good dean's future explanations ? Well then, all al 
do to was to throw the responsibility upon him, and he in I 
turn should lay it upon the Pope, and so make an end | 
of it.* Such assaults as these were easily beaten back;. 1 
but subtler methods of attack were not left without a trial. 
And if any one needs to he convinced how trenchant I 
and victorious a weapon simple truthfulness is, and how 1 
utterly unable to prevail against it the sharpest sophistry I 
of self-seeking, he may study the speech of Agnfe Aroauld J 
to her nuns, on Sunday, November 20th. She had . read I 
to them the order of the grand vicars; and in a few j 
weighty words, first pointed out the various paths of action 
which lay before them, and then the objections to her 
own plan of conditional signature. No one hoped that 
such a signature would avert the storm of persecution; 
hut it would at least show their wilhDgnees to obey their 
ecclesiastical superiors in all possible things, while it did 
not betray the truth which they had to defend. They 
• DivcrsActcs.rel, i. p. 19. 
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were but ignorant women, men would say, and did i 
take upon themselvea to decide weighty controTersieaJ 
the Church ? On the contrary it was this very ignon 
which they put on record ; they resisted the attemptaa 
their enemies to force them to a dogmatic assertion, ^ 
from their lips, was not true. Or they did but teetifyl 
ecclesiaatitjal submission by their signature ; why then i 
the Formulary run — I condemn with lieart and i 
But if to refuse to sign would entail certain ruin on | 
honourable and ancient foundation, wherein many i 
are saved and many children brought up in the 
of God: — Better even ruin than safety and pro6 
purchased by sin. Many good men, who had appro 
Jansen'a book, had yet signed the Formulary, and ■ 
not presumptuous in them, to set themselves against 1 
example of good men ? Every one haa hia own soul9 
save ; and a sin is still a sin, even if all men comnut^.S 
And so in silent prayer the assembly diapersed to thinln 
this honest speech ; while day by day the Veni ( 
rose in solemn harmony from the choir of Port I 
an invocation which, I humbly think, Grod did not c 
to answer by His presence.* 

A week more passed by ; and it was necessary to i 
to a final decision. Accordingly, after much debate, I 
statement, and settlement of individual scruples, it 1 
agreed that the FormulaTy should be signed with the i 
lowing preamble : — " We, Abbess, Prioresses, and IfJ 
of the two monasteries of Port Royal de Paris and C 
Champs, assembled in chapter in each of the houses;.! 
satisfy the decree of MM. the Vicara General of Mom 
neur the Cardinal de Eetz, dated the last day of Octobi 
the present year, 1661; considering that ignorant i 
are of all matters above our profession and our sex, all \ 
can do is to testify the purity of our faith ; very willix 
• Divers Acle?, re!, i. op, 2G, 27. 
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declare by our sigoature that Hubmitting ourselves with 
very profound respect to our Holy Father the Pope, and 
having nothing ao precious as the faith, we sincerely and 
heartily embrace all that His Holiness, and Pope Inno- 
cent X. have decided, and reject all the errors which they 
have judged to be contrary to it." With many tears and 
hesitations, the Formulary, thus prefaced, was signed by 
all the inmates of both houses; and on the 3rd of Decem- 
ber, sent to the dean for approval. " 1 am satisfied with 
it," he replied, "but the Court will not be." And so 
saying, he sent the paper back, imploring of the com- 
munity an unconditional signature, while there was yet 
opportunity. Again the abbess called the nuns together ; 
again she explained to them the probable consequences of 
their act; and again they refused conipliajice with the 
decree of the vicars general. On the 9th of December, M. 
des Coutes came to the nionasteiy to try what his presence 
would do. There he found D'Andilly, whom he attempted 
to engage as his advocate. But the blood of the Arnaulda 
had not cooled in the old mau's veins ; he had no power, 
he said, to change the resolution of the sisterliood, and if 
he had, he would never use it to persiiade them against 
their conscience. A subsequent visit of one of the new 
confessors, who adopted a tone of menace with which 
the ears of the nuns were not yet familiar, was equally 
ineffectual. So the dean for the present drew off his 
forces, and good-naturedly locked np the imsatis factory 
document in his desk, resolved not to produce it, till com- 
pelled by a higher authority." 

During this brief interval of suspense the time arrived 
for La Mfe-e Agnt^s to lay down her dignity; and the c 
munity claimed of the grand vicars, not without some 
trepidation, the right to proceed to the free election of an 
abbess. On the 12thofDecemLer, therefore, a chapter was 
" Divera A«ea, rel. i. pp, S8 — 32. 
J.± 3 
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held, ajid after a solemn moss, La Mere Madeleine < 
St. Agn^ de Ligni was choseii to the vacant office. 
her highest praise that she so administered the affai: 
the house, at the time of its severest trial, as 
friends no reason to regret that an Amauld i 
Lead.* 

Meanwhile the advisera of Port Royal without the < 
vent walls were divided by a grave diversity of o 
which though in itself only one more fold of this i: 
web of controversy, deserves to be recorded for tl 
which it throws upon individual character. The j 
doctor of Port Royal at this period waa undoubtedly 
Antoine Amauld. Unlike SingUn, whose talent of track- 
ing the secret windings of the human heart was best 
exercised in a time of peace and silence, he waa a man of 
action, — I had almost said,— of intrigue; skilled in using all 
the weapons of controversy ; of a clear, subtle, many-sided 
mind, making him apt for negotiation, clever in lawfiil 
compromise. The modified forms of signature which the 
sisterhood adopted, were devised by him ; and to him 
Jacqueline Pascal addressed her burning words of remon- 
strance. Nicole, throughout a long life, Arnauld's second 
self; and Singlin, who was naturally inclined to ways of 
mediation, and besides, felt ill at ease in these theological 
labyrinths, both advocated the same policy. Almost alone 
Pascal stood up in favoitr of a bolder course. When he 
first mingled in the Jansenist fray, he had to some extent 
defended other men's positions; from his own ample trea- 
sury, found golden words for their thoughts; anil so in 
hia later Provincial Letters, had earnestly maintained the 
separability of " droit " and " fait." Now, after four 
years of thought, and reading, and prayer, he had come 
to the conclusion that this celebrated distinction, evvD If 
[buuded on fact, might after all be somewhat of a-cowai 
■ Divers Actcs, tcl. i. p. 33. I*k. d'Agnie, vol iL p. S4. 



subterfuge. The bull of Alexander VII. condemned the 
Five Propositions in the sense of Janseo, whatever that 
might be. What was tliis but to condemn the doctrine of 
efficacious grace, the doctrine of St. Augustine and St, 
Paul ? In no other light could it be looked upon by a, 
faithful disciple of Jansen and St. Cyran. And if so, then 
to sign the Formulary, without expressly excepting from 
its condemnatiou the true doctrine of Janaen, was no 
less than to betray the truth. To use his own words : — 
" Whence I conclude that those who sign the Formulary, 
simply and without restriction, Eiign the condemnation of 
Jansen, of St. Augustine, and of efficacious grace, I con- 
clude, iu the second place, that whoever excepts the doc- 
trine of Janaen in formal terms, saves from condemnation 
both Jansen and eflScacioua grace, I conclude, in the third 
place, that those who sign, making mention only of the 
faith generally, and not formally including the doctrine of 
Janaen, take a middle course which is abominable before 
God, despicable before men, and quite useless to those 
whose personal destruction is desired." • In a word, 
Pascal was ready, in this matter at least, to consign the 
Papal infallibility in doctrine to the same limbo whither 
his Jansenist friends desired to banish the infallibility as 
to facts. 

More than one memoir, in which the disputants sought 
to restore unity of feeling and policy, were written on 
either aide. And at last, when all that memoirs could do 
had been done, a conference was held at Pascal's house. 
On one side were Arnauld, Nicole, St, Marthe ; on the 
other, Pascal, with bis intimate personal Mends, the Due 
de Koannez, Domat, the well-known jurisconsult, and M. 
Perier the younger. The discuaaion turned upon the 
words which occurred in the proposed preamble to the 
Formulary, "Haying nothing so precious as the faith, we 
I • St*. Beure, to!, iii. p. 19. 



embrace sincerely and heartily all the decisions of i 
popes" — a sentence which in Pascal's view condemnet 
least tacitly, the orthodox, the Pauline, the Augi 
sense of Jansen'a doctrine. After a temperate debi 
superior authority of Arnauld and Nicole drew to i 
Ride the votes of the little assembly, Pascal, left a 
worn out with austerity, and tired with the unusual i 
tion of the debate, lost both speech and consciousaess, ai 
was with difficulty restored. " When I saw all thoee give 
way," he said, " to whom I believe God has entrusted th« 
knowledge of the truth, and who ought to be its defends^ 
I confess that I was so overcome with grief, that I conU 
no longer bear up." Perhaps he thought of his EOBtcr 
quietly dying for the same good cause at Port Royal des 
Champs, and of his own aspiration after as good a death. 
Yet ten months longer, and then the end will come for 
him too : t^n months of ceaseless self-maceration, and we 
cannot doubt, of secret, gnawing sorrow, yet of an un- 
broken friendship also with those whose want of faith had 
grieved him so sorely. He left his papers on the signatim 
in a friend's hand : " PuLlish them," he said, " if Port 
Royal yields ; suppress them if Port Royal stands fast." Aod 
after awhile, circumstance declared itself on Pascal's side; 
for no compromise, however artfully drawn up or honestly 
offered, could save those who were doomed, or have any 
effect but that of endangering the truth.* 

The Christmas days of 1661-2 wore away gloomily Mod 
anxiously enough. The well-meaoiug friends of the com- 
munity still perplexed their minds with advice ant! offers 
of mediation : first came the Bishop of Means, brother of 
the new abbess ; then the Bishop of Chalons, a more duH 
tant relative ; then M. des Contes again, with a plan tbst 
the nuns should sign the Formulary unconditionally. Had 
deposit in his hands a secret declaration of opinion, t 
* Secaeil d'Utrecht, p. 315, et seq. 
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produced at a. fitting seaaon. It is needlees to say that so 
UTiti-uthful a proposition was received with silent scorn, 
and pardoned only because it was believed to have been 
prompted by a genuine kindness of heart. At last the 
sisters, in order to relieve their abbess and La M^re Agnes 
from much friendly yet painful importunity, signed a 
paper, in which they declared that their conduct was dic- 
tated not by canonical obedience to their head, but by 
individual scruples of conscience ; and that the abbess was 
unable, even if she were willing, to induce them to act dif- 
ferently. The good dean was now at his wit's end; the 
Court was asking to see the signatures, and he was un- 
vsilling to produce the paper. As was expected, it answered 
no purpose of conciliation ; the King, his confessor, the 
minister who had been the tool of the Jesuits in the mat- 
ter, all were angry, and all uttered vague threats of terrible 
things to come. " I see," Madame de Guemene was bold 
enough to say, " the King does whatever he will ; he 
makes princes of the blood ; he makes bishops and arch- 
bishops ; and now he wants to make martyrs too." Still 
there were no signs of fear at Port Eoyal. At the begin- 
ning of the year, the hopes of the sisterhood had been . 
greatly raised by what they imagined to be a fresh inter- 
position of Grod in their behalf. Sister Catherine Suzanne 
Champagne, daughter of the celebrated painter of that 
name, had been suddenly cured of what appears to have 
been a chronic and most painful rheumatism, after a nine 
days' round of prayer specially made in her behalf by La 
M^e Agn^.* And indeed the fact that the persecution 



• Lett. d'AgnJa ArUBUld, toI. ii. p. 31. M. FaugSro informa ua in a , 
note (p. 33) Ihat Philippe de Ch&mpiigne execnted a Jargo picture of 
Agn^B Amauld atjd hia daughter in ihc attiluda of yira^^er, which be gave 
as a token of gratitude to the community. The picture subBequently be- 
came Iho property of Ihe Cardinal de Noailles, and ia uow in the Louvre, 
Grand Gallery, No. 83, 
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had endured so long, and that the commimity » 
subgtantiallj uninjured, was itself wonderful 
" To-day," writes Agnfe Amanld, on the 23rd of April, ' 
day, my very dear mother, is too remarkable a day for ns, 
not to be noted at the commencement of this letter ; h ia 
the anniversary of the first visit of the Lieutenant Civil, whk]i 
baa been followed by several others, and accompanied by 
results, the rigour of which you know. Who would have 
believed that, at the end of a year, we should have been 
where we are ; either that justice should not have been ac- 
corded to us, or that violence should not have gone to 
greater lengths? Nevertheless, we are in the same con- 
dition as we were ; not re-established, and yet nut de^ 
troyed; God not having permitted that the illwill against 
ua should have its complete accomplishment. We aie 
drawing near to the time when, to all appearance, we dull 
see the end of all things. But if God be for us, who shall 
be against ua ? And if only we are the sheep of that Good 
Shepherd, He may suffer the wolves to howl, but He wilL.^ 
never permit them to devour our souls." • 

In spite of this lofty confidence, the nets were i 
less surely closing about the prey. At the end of Fein 
l)e Retz, the banished Archbishop of Paris, finallyi 
signed his ofGce, aod De Marca, Archbishop of Tool 
the author of the Formulary, was nominated In bia J 
Yet at this moment of extremest peril, a brief perio) 
respite and comparative peace offered itselt On the 291 
June, a few days after he had received his bulls I 
Jtome, and so was prepared to enter upon the busineee Q 
his diocese, the new prelate died. The King appointed 
his old preceptor, Harduuln de Beaumont de Perefize^ 
Bishop of Rliodez, to the vacant see ; and once more the 
uecf-Msary documents were asked from the Pope. But tfac 

Old vicars, who, in the absence of De Hetz, had j 
k* I«ll. li'Aenit Amnuld, rot. ii. ]i. *S. Dircn Actcs. rcl. I pp. 3u 



verned tlie diocese, were now removed from their post, • 
and others of a very different temper held for a time the - 
authority of the archbishop expectant. These then issued 
on the 2nd of July, a third manderaent, in which they not 
only commanded the unconditional signature of the Form- 
ulary, but declared that all eccleeiastics, who had not 
signed it, were ipso facta Buspended from their functions. 
Upon this, the communities of Port Eoyal resolved to take 
advantage of the condition of the diocese, which had, and 
yet had not, a bishop. Assembled in full chapter, they 
solemnly declared that they could in conscience sign the 
Formulary in no other way than that in which they bad 
already obeyed the grand vicars of Cardinal de Eetz ; and 
made a formal appeal from the authors of the present 
mandement, to their superior, the archbishop of the 
diocese. And as M. de Perefise did not receive his 
bulls till April 10th, 1664, Port Koyal enjoyed for 
eighteen months a restless and anxious immunity from 
molestation." 

It was no secret that the new archbishop was wholly in 
the interest of the Court, and of the MoKnist party, who 
now pre-occupied the royal ear. The sisters of Port Eoyal 
therefore were offering up the prayers for their bishop, 
which canonical etiquette asked of them, with a tearful 
and half-despairing sincerity, when a severe and alto- 
gether unexpected blow fell upon them. This was the 
death of Singlin. To them no loss could be so great. 
Others of the doctors of Port Royal occupied a more con- 
spicuous place in public estimation, and guided with 
firmer hand the helm of controversy; but to the nuns 
Singlin was father, brother, friend ; be bad received moat 
of them into the monastic life, and had been the resource 
to which all had turned for help in the difficulties and sor- 
rows of their vocation. At the commencement of the per- 
• Gerberoa, vol. iii. p. U. Besoigno, toI, i, pp. 447, 44S, 479. 



secution in 1661, a lettre de cachet had been Issued ag^nst 
him, which he evaded by retiring with one or two com- 
panions to a lonely house in the Faiixbourg St. jVIarceaiL 
Here he succeeded in maintaining his ground ; some of 
his penitents he visited in disguise ; with others he kept 
up the necessary communication by letter, while his ad- 
vice was eagerly sought at all points of the difficult 
negotiations in which Port Royal was entangled. And we 
may easily believe that the painful circumstances in which 
he was placed, added to the ceaseless austerities which he 
practised, did much to hasten his death. He was little of 
a speculative theologian, and so had no desire to play the 
part of aa heresiarch ; was even not disinclined to sign the 
Fonnulary as a matter of canonical obedience, that having 
cleared this terrible obstacle out of the way, he might 
continue his own work of practical edification. The Lent 
fast« of 1664 were too much for him ; he came home one 
day faint in body, and weary at heart, and lay down upon 
the bed, from which he was to rise no more. Less than a 
week's illness sufficed to wear him out ; he died on the 
morningoftbel7th of April, " as a lamp goes out, in whidi 
there is no more oil." His body was quickly and secretly 
transported t« Port Royal de Paris, where it was intemd 
in the same grave as the bowels of his master, St. Cyrui ; 
his heart was sent to Port Royal des Champs. " He canw 
back to us," says one of the sisters, " as it were, hi 
triumph, if we may give that name to so moumiiil a 
ceremony as that of his burial." " His most predotH 
relics," writes La Slere Agn^ ", after speaking of the 
books and images which had belonged to him, " are tlion 
of his mind, and the practice of the instructions whidi he 
gave us for twenty-eight years, during twenty of which he 
has been the sole director, the light, the support, the con- 
solation of our monastery, as we hope lie will always I 
* LctL d'Agniis Araaald, vol. ii. p. IS3. 



the presence of God," Two days afterwards, M. de Perefixe 
red upon his see ; but the nuns consoled themselves 
with the thought that death had been quicker and 
stronger than the archbishop, and that Singtin died, as he 
had lived, lawful superior of Port Eoyal.* 

Whatever can be said in favotu- of the practice of auri- 
cular confession, finds its ground and justification in the 
■character of such men as Antoine Singliu. He is the type 
which Port Royal offers to the Roman Catholic world, of 
the perfect director. It is true that he was moulded by 
the hands of St. Cyran, It ia true that Antoine Arnauld 
and Isaac de Sapi exercised the same functions with ex- 
traordinary success. But in each of these celebrated men, 

1 talent of direction was only one of many gifts, and 
perhaps not the most precious ; while in Singlin it was 
characteristic, and almost alone made him what he was. 
He never had more ieai'ning than was sufficient to procure 

9 ordination. Till St. Cyran found him out, he worked 
willingly in the obscurest corner of the vineyard of Grod. 
His most partial biographers, his most admiring friends, 
nowhere ascribe to him the possession of brilliant talents. 
When the days of trouble came, and Port Eoyal needed 
the guidance of a governing mind, he sank and died. The 
only work which remains to testify of him, is a collection 
of " Instructions Chretiennes," notes of sermons, which, 
however full of living force as they came from his lips, lie 
dull and dead upon the printed page. Yet few men have 
exercised so potent a witchery of personal influence ; and 
that not only on the illiterate and the simple-minded, but 
on men and women of the profoundest learning, and the most 
various force of character. La M^re Angelique, who had 
known Francis de Sales and St. Cyran, submitted herself 
with most unquestioning confidence to his guidance. His 
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preaching sent Pascal to the solitudes of Port Hoyal des 
Champs. Arnauld and De Sa^i listened with childlike 
reverence to sermons which they had themselves sti^ested 
to him. He guided Madame de Longueville, the beaudiiil, 
the erring, the unhappy sister of the great Conde, from tlie 
Bins and sorrows of her youth, to the comparative peace in 
which she passed her later years. No penitent could hold 
back his heart from Singlin ; and none ever opened the 
secrets of a heart to him in vain. 

I suppose that the explanation of this must be sou^ 
in the fact, that the clearest moral insight, and the keenest 
spiritual discernment, may co-exist with intellectual fr- 
culties which are neither brilliant nor profotmd. And as it 
is reserved for the pure in heart to see God, so a man of 
simple conscientiousness, of unaffected aspiration after 
divine things, may be more skilled than the subtle casuist 
or the rigid logician in tracking the windings and sdt 
deceptions of the human heart, and in wakening to grawttt 
the germs of a purer and higher life. It is some erideooe 
of this that Singlin was long unconscious of the force within 
him, and was driven to the exercise of his vocation only by 
pressure of circumstance. He first became a coofeaeor 
when St. Cyran's imprisonment left the flock withiMit i 
shepherd. While that imprisonment lasted, Singlin did 
no more than carry into execution the directione whicli !»• 
received from Vincennes : when it was ended, he was with 
difficulty persuadtd not to retire into some distant mora- 
astery, and there apply himself uninterruptedly to the 
work of his own salvation. "Excuse me, Monsieur,' 
answered St. Cyran, when Singlin confided to him one day 
all his scruples and difficulties, " if I tell you that all yoa 
have jnst said to me is beside the purpose. Vou are in a 
certain position; God has placed you there; and you caa 
not leave it till He withdraws you from it. It is yoon^ 
nevertheless, to do what Paul recommends to bi^ disoiplay 



to fight a good fight in supporting the weaknesses and 
BhortcomiDgs of other souls. Give back to them the pa- 
tience which God has shown to us ; support them with the 
same tenderness." • Once more, after St. Cyran'a death, 
only the warmest solicitations of his friends could hinder 
him from executing his project of retirement. He com- 
pared himself with those about him, and could not believe 
that God had any special work for one who had neither 
quick wit nor ready tongue. And all the while his hu- 
mility and sincerity were his strength. 

If to these we join a certain soul-subduing earnestness, 
and a vivid perception of divine realities, we shall under- 
stand why he was not only an attraetive, but a successful 
preacher. I have already narrated how he looked to 
others for much of the framework of his sermons, yet how 
he clothed the thought thus given to him in such per- 
suasive phrase, that each of his hearers applied the ex- 
hortation to himself. He hail little of the orator, nothing 
of the rhetorician in his nafiu'e ; he neither dazzled his 
hearers with metaphorical fireworks, nor overwhelmed 
them with a heavy camionade of learning: the classics 
were strangers in his pulpit, and the Fathers less fre- 
quently quoted than the Scriptures. His was simply the 
power of a living soul over souls waiting to be quickened 
by a diviner life. He believer!, and therefore spoke per- 
suasively. Perhaps no fact shows more conclusively that 
Port Boyal had deeply penetrated into some of the secret 
places of religion, than that silence was enjoined upon Le 
Maitre, while Singlin was compelled to preach. The wise 
and prudent in the ai-t of speech gave place; and praise 
was perfected out of the mouths of babes and sucklings. 

The first act of the community, on hearing that the 
Archbishop of Paris was once more legally quaUfied to 
govern them, was to send to the new prelate ! 
• Fontaine, vol. ii. p, 102. 
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of congratulation. For thia piirpoBe they chose Lascetot, 
whose unobtrusive character and labours had drawn upon 
him little unfavourable notice from those in authority. 
The task of conciliation was a hopeless one; for it wm 
well understood that the destruction of Port Koyal bad 
been a condition of Perefixe's appointment. Yet, when 
not exasperated by unexpected opposition, the Archbi&bop 
was neither sour nor violent; and now received the 
messenger kindly. He should be delighted to serve M. 
Lancelot, and the good asters ; would shed his blood to 
help them out of their difficulty ; but they must do some- 
thing for themselves too. The King believed that a new 
heresy was springing up in his dominions, and was resolved 
to stifle it in its birth. Nay — there was no knowing to 
what length his Majesty might not go; he, the Arch- 
bishop, could already claim credit for having held liim 
back. So with this they plunged into a long discuasion H 
to fact and faith ; which naturally led to no more T«a:ih 
than fair words on both sides. The Archbishop would 
be only too glad if any expedient could be found to extri- 
cate him from so painful a position towards persons of 
such exemplary virtue. And Lancelot went away, ni> 
more hopeful than he came.* A visit with which Ibe 
Archbishop surprised the Abbess of Port Royal on the 
20th of May, was equally fruitless. It is chiefly noteworthy 
as showing that M. de Perefixe, however subsequently 
guilty of harshness and even brutality, had no peraonal 
enmity against the community ; and would willingly, if 
possible, have met them halfway on the patli of com- 
promise. For three hours and a half he reasoned tem- 
perately with the abbess ; and La M^re Agnes notes Hg^ 
the language of courtesy and apparent sincerity v 
sant to their unaccustomed ears.! 

■ Lancelot, toI. ii. p. 602. 

t Lett. il'Agnis Arimuld, vol. ii. p. 167. 
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On Trinity Sunday, June 8th, M. de Paris issued 
another mandement for the signature of the Formulary ' 
in his dioceee. In this document he added a new subtlety 
to those which already perplexed the controveray. It waa ' 
true, he laid down, that the signature testified a belief in I 
the " fait," as well as in the " droit ; " hut he took a die- , 
tinction between the kinds of belief appropriate to each, i 
He required a " divine faith " in the Papal definition of 
doctrine, while he held "a human or ecclesiastical belief " 
in the Papal declaration of fact, to be sufficient. The 
distinction is easy enough to express in words; difficult 
indeed for a conscience, unused to the ways of casuistry, 
to realise in fact. The moralists of Port fioyal received 
it with an universal shout of scornful ridicule; few even 
of the Jesuits ventured to lift up a voice in its defence; I 
and after it had proved itself as inefficacious in practice I 
as it was untenable in theory, the Archbishop quietly let it ' 
drop. So far as I can grasp its real meaning, it seems to ' 
have been a device for persuading simple people, that they 
could declare a "human belief " in a statement of facts, in I 
regard to which they were wholly ignorant, but which an 1 
ecclesiastical superior asserted to be true.* I 

At half-past six of the morning of the next day, the 
Archbishop, accompanied by one of his grand vicars, ap- | 
peared at the convent gates. After mass had been duly I 
said, he addressed the assembled community in a speech , 
of studied moderation. He insisted upon the virtues of 

* Divers ActEa, rel. ii. p. 11. Besoigne, loL i p.4B3. I 

Some time afterwoj'ds M. de FbHs himself exptaiaed his diEtincilun to the I 

nuna in tha rollowiog origioal manner (Bi-Boigne, toL i. p. S54) ; — ] 

" On appeilo foi divine ce qai a &ie revels de Dieu, et ae que Diea itomi 1 

a appm imrDGdiatcraent pttr lui-mSme: \-aili ce que c'est que la foi divitiu. I 
Qu'eW ce que la foi teclesiaatique? C'eel ce qne j'ai appria par la cevela- 
tiuD de TEglisc. Tout de mcnte ai uq Ange m'uvuit rEvClt quelque chose, 
je le croiroia d'un foi angfliqne. El oJusi il y a autant de fois, qa'il y a 

de personncs pur qui nous Karons, et uou s croyons quclque chose." J 
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subordination and obedience, without which no community 
and DO church could hold together. He spoke in respect- 
ful and even admiring terms of " that great man " the 
Bishop of Yprea ; aud especially called the attention of 
his hearers to the hrief will, which Jansen had dictated in 
his last moments, and in which he had submitted his work 
to the judgment of the Holy See. The Pope had passed 
j ndgment on the doctrines of the " Augustiniis ; " he had 
condemned them in the sense, and aa the doctrines of 
Jansen ; to that condemnation Jansen, had he been living, 
would iisBuredly have bowed ; — why should hia followers 
be less candid or less obedient? The argumenta of the 
speech perhaps gained some weight from the dignified 
presence of the speaker; and it was the Archbishop's 
design to push this advantage as far as it would go. He 
announced hia intention of conversing with the uiidh in 
private, one by one ; of hearing and, if possible, of re- 
moving their objections. The result was hardly worth 
the trouble ; the scrutiny, as it was called, lasted several 
days ; no weight of authority and no quibble about humui 
and divine faith could convince the sisters tliat it una 
right to sign a statement, which they could not know to 
be true ; and the Archbishop, finding that he had placed 
himself in an undignified position, made it worse Viy losing 
his temper. On the Thursday he concluded his visit with a 
lens conciliatory speech than that with which he had opened 
it. He had found them, he said, prejudiced, hot-headed, 
self-willed, incapable of advice and instruction. He hod 
remarked in them from the beginning a spirit of cabal, of 
conspiracy, of stubbornness. They preferred the unau- 
thorised opinions of a handful of theologians, to those of 
their Archbishop, and their Popa Whether heretics or 
not, they should remember that obstinacy was a chunc- 
teriatic of heretics ; and the King had resolved to viut ti 
refractory with the puuiahments of heresy. And I 



after a long tirade, he again abated the violence of hifl 
tone. It would be with the utmost sorrow that he shoul 
have recourse to extreme measures ; and they would aufft 
nothing which he had not himself first suffered. Three | 
weeks' grace might yet — according to his ordinance- 
allowed them. Let them occupy that interval with prayer 4 
and meditation upon his arguments. Every day they * 
should say, by way of penance, the Veni Creator ; and he 
would send a trustworthy person to whom they might con- 
fide their doubts and difficulties. The formal part of this 
oommimication was embodied in an "acte de visite," duly J 
siigned and witnessed.* 

It would answer little purpose to narrate in detail i 
the attempts at compromise which filled the tbree weaiyl 
weeks after the Archbishop's visit ; how M. Chamillard, thef 
new confessor, tried the experiment of a personal interviewB 
with each of the nuns, and failed as signally as his master » 
how he defined " foi humaine " to be an act of heroic obe-^^ 
dience which consists in believing the assertions of i 
superior, while at the same time we subdue our own undei 
standing ; how hia colleague, PSre Esprit, asserted that tcM 
believe the fact of Janeen, wasionly to believe that the Pope ^ 
bad made a certain assertion respecting it, a matter which, 
the nuns told him, nobody doubted ; how the harassed 
sisterhood, despairing of human help, drew up long peti- 
tions for assistance to the Saviour, to the Virgin, to S 
Mary Magdalen, to their own patron, St. Lawrence, to tbei 
founder, St. Bemai'd, and to many saints more, 
abbess and nuns severally signed, hoping against hope, 
last on the loth of July a final attempt was made to aatii 
the Archbishop, and the community subscribed the f 
ing declaration : " We, the undersigned, promise submian 
sion, and sincere belief as to the faith ; while with regard ti 
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the fact, as we can of ourselves have no knowledge o 
we form no judgment, hut abide in the respect and t 
suitable to our sex and condition." This signature, accom* " 
panied by a atateraent of motives which had been adopted io 
full chapter on the 5th of July, was sent to the Archbishop 
by the hands of the painter, Philippe de Champagne. But 
M. de Perefise gave the messenger no hope that the con- 
cession would be satisfactory. " It is strange," he said, 
" that theee women continue to be bo obstinate." M. de 
Champagne answered " My lord, it is not obstinacy. They 
shrink firom testifying to a fact of which they have no know^ 
ledge." " I liave no ill will against the poor women them- 
selves," replied the Archbishop, " but only against those who 
have brought them to this pass. I fear that the King will 
he irritated, and I cannot answer for the result." Another 
proof— if one were needed — of the secret Court influence 
which wflB urging on the destruction of Port Royal. The 
Jesuits formed a truer estimate of the constancy of the coov- 
mimity than the Archbishop. He had undertaken, as tlie 
price of his promotion, that the sisterhood should sign tlie 
Formulary, and was not unwilling to compass that end by 
gentle means. He flattered himself that no well-meaning 
community could withstand his argument from Janseu's 
will, and his distinction between human and divine faith, 
especially when backed up by his archiepiscopal presence 
and persuasions. P^re Anaat knew better; be knew that 
the Archbishop would he driven to use force at last ; and 
Perefixe kept the terms of his bargain, and paid for hia e 
in brutal violence.* 

The crisis was now plainly not far off. Public i 
informed the sisters that the iirst act of aggression v 
l>e to deprive them of the sacraments of the Chm 
cairy away into a poorly-disguised imprisonment the h 
of the community, and to impose upon the rest, I 



prived of their natural leaders, superiors who would at once 
be the instruments and the spies of their persecutors. Be- > 
fore, therefore, they were thus divided, and publicly declared I 
contumacious, they resolved to take the last opportunity ofl 
solemn protest. Oa the llthof August the sisters assembled I 
in full chapter. Each in her appointed place, they stood I 
round a table on which lay a copy of the Scriptures- 
conformity with a superstition, to which a rapturous piety I 
in every communion has always been inclined, La M6ro I 
Agnes opened the book, in order to draw from the p£ 
on which her eye might first chance to fall, an augury of I 
their future fate. It was John. xvL 20: " Verily, verily, I f 
say nnto you, that ye shall weep and lament, but the world I 
shall rejoice." A hard saying, were it not for that whidi I 
follows : " And ye shall be sorrowful, but your sorrow sballa 
be turned into joy." And reading on, the good mother 1 
found the very consolation which she needed : " And now,r 
therefore, ye have sorrow ; but I will see you again, and I 
your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man taketh from J 
you." Then the confession of faith was read aloud by one=r 
of the aistei'B, and received by the rest on their k 
while, as soon as it was concluded, each kissed the Crospel&v 
in token of acquiescence. Next the Protest was read, a u 
calm and solemn document, which was afterwards signed I 
by the whole community. It first set forth the annoyances I 
and persecutions which the house had endured since tbel 
visit of the Lieuteniint Civil in 1661 : the expulsion of the^l 
boarders; the prohibition to receive novices; the depriva-fl 
tion of the superior and confessors. It nest recited tbefl 
articles of the Catholic faith, in which the community pro-a 
fessed an entire belief, and expressed their submission to thBB 
traditions and constitutions of the Church, the decisions t 
the Council ofTrent, the authority of the Pope, and eepe-tl 
cially the declarations of orthodox faith made by Innocentfl 
X. and Alexander VII. It then went on to testify theirj 
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loyalty to the King, and otedience to their ecclesiastical 
superiora, calling as unimpeachable witnesses to the purity 
of their conduct, the favourable certificates which had been 
accorded to them by hostile visitors. They appeal in sup- 
port of this statement to the Archbishop of Paris himself, 
the present instrument of persecution, who, within two 
montha, had declared that he found no fault with them, 
except their refusal to sign the Formulary. They record 
the modified signatures which they had ineffectually offered* 
and far the reasons which had moved them to refuse any 
other, refer to the Capitular act now in the Archbishop's 
bands. And they close with a protest against any future 
dispersion of the community, or other infringement of its 
corporate rights and privileges, as illegal, null, and void. 
This protest shared the inevitable fate of all protests; 
it did not delay for a single day the execution of the 
measure B against which it reclaimed. On Thursday, 
August 21st, a little after noon, the Archbishop once 
more appeared at Port Royal, and addressed tlie assem- 
bled sisters. There was little pretence of argument in 
his speech; much display of authority. He ma^itied 
the patience and gentleness with which he bad boroe 
with their obstinacy, now for more than two months; be 
charged them, by virtue of their canonical obedience, to 
sign his ordinance and the Formulary ; if they still fer~ 
sisted in their refusal, he must consult God" and hia c 
conscience as to hie subsequent treatment of them. 
a last chance, he would speak to every sister in privi 
and receive from each a plain yes or no. So one 1 
they went through the oi-deal of an individual relx 
against their Archbishop, whose auger rose highei 
liiglier aa each successive Ho fell upon his ear. 
as she left his presence, hastened to the cell of La ] 
Agn^ where in prayer aud reading of the Scripl 
• Divers Actca. rcl ii. p. 8*. 
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they pa^ed the time, till they were again called together 
to receive the expected aentence. Once more, in this 
anxioiia interval, the New Testament waa consulted as to J 
the future. The lot waa noteucouraging; the hook opened 1 
at the words : " This is your hour, and the power of dark- ^ 



About four o'clock the community was summoned .tpJ 
"the Archbishop's presence. All his gentleness was gone ; 
he was not only grave and severe, as a man who sees I 
himself forced to the performance of a hard duty, but I 
plainly in a bad temper. His tact had been foiled, his J 
authority set at nought; he was no longer the mediator I 
between two great parties in the Church, b\it the tool of J 
one which he had many reasons to hate and fear. So 
anger recoiled upon those who were powerless to resent it. I 
Never man in the world, he said, had been so outraged as 1 
he had been by their obstinacy, their pride, their dis- I 
tjbedience, their rebeUion. They were rebeLa to their J 
Church and their Archbishop, and as such he declared I 
them disqualified for participation in the sacraments. So J 
saying, he turned his back upon the cries and [amenta- I 
tions which broke forth at his words. Some appealed to 1 
Jesus Christ, and Ms justice. Others declared that the | 
manifest passion with which the sentence had been deli- 
vered, itself rendered it void. One ancient woman be- I 
wailed the bard alternative to which they were reduced : I 
"We have been deprived of the sacraments," she said, 
" for not signing the Formulary ; while, if we had com- , 
mitted so great a sin, we must have inflicted the same I 
penalty upon ourselves." Suddenly the Archbishop per- 1 
ceived that many persons, and among them the Princesse I 
de Guemene, were waiting in the court below. His anger I 
blazed out again. He forbade the sisterhood, with many J 
threats, to commimicate with auy person outside the gates; I 
The Abbess in vain tried to remonstrate. " Hold youc I 
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tongue," he cried ; "you are a little obstinate thing, that 
has DO sense, and meddles in matters of which it knom 
nothing ; you are a little pert rainx, a fool, and ignorant 
woman, who says she knows not what ; I can see that 
in all your behaviour, it is plain upon your face." To 
this tirade, delivered in such a voice as to make it quite 
audible through the open windows to all who were in the 
courtyard, the only reply was, that in Heaven waa another 
Judge, who would deal more equitably with them. " Ay, 
ay," he said, " when we get there, we shall see how things 
go," But he had himself, some one ventured to remind 
him, acknowledged their innocence. " Yes, I have already 
told you that you are good nuns enough except for your 
self-wil! ; I find no other fault with you. You are very 
virtuous ; pure as angels and proud as Lucifer — you have 
a devil's obstinacy and pride." He was pleased with hie 
phrase : " pure as angels, proud as devils," he thundered 
in Madame de Gnemen4'a ear, as he haatened through the 
courtyard, and ho away. And the poor sisters flocked into 
the church, to chant the Miserere, and then to draw up 
one more ineffectual protest- 
Two or three days more passed away : during which 
agitating rumours were almost hourly brought to Port 
Eoyal. Now the Archbishop had held a long conaultatloo 
with P^re Anuat, Now he liad called together a council 
of the enemy. Now he had been seen going from convent 
to convent, evidently to prepare places of imprisonmeot 
for the recusants. His angry words were duly reported. 
" These women," he had been heard to say, " make it ft 
point of honour not to sign, and I make it a point of 
honour to force them to sign." At last, on Tuesday, 
August 2Htfa, it became plain that the period of suspeoaa 
was really at an end. Six nuns of the convent of the 
Visitation, in the Rue St. Antoine, had been hrouglit to ^t^ 
house in the rauxboiirg, to be ready when they ■ 



wonted. D'Andilly too, now in his seventy-sixth year, 
had come from Pomponne to comfort his sister and his 
daughters, by hie presence. The nioming was spent in 
prayer and tearful leave-takings ; none knowing who 
might he chosen, and who left, yet ail certain that the 
honour of suffering for the good cause would fall upon 
the Abbess, and tlioae who bore the hated name of Amauld. 
La M6re Agn^s, the natural head of the community, of 
which she had been a member for nearly sixty years, and 
entitled to filial reverence, not only by her own virtues, 
but as the living representative of her greater sieter, seized 
the opportunity to beg the sisters' pardon for all her feults 
and shortcomings towards them ; and to ask them never to 
believe any report that she ha/J forsaken the truth, and 
signed the Formulary The nuns, touched with these 
humble words of their beloved mother, were atill weeping 
round her, when the Archbishop arrived with a train of 
seven or eight coaches. A great cavalcade to carry off 
twelve helpless women ! M. de Paris himself, with his 
train of almoners and grand vicars ; all the chief officers 
of the city police; four commissioners in full array; women 
to attend upon the prisoners, and about one himdred 
aj'med men, archers and others, who had patrolled the 
cloister throughout the morning, and now occupied the 
courtyard. As the Archbishop descended from his coach, 
D'Andilly knelt before him : — *' I am very unhappy, my 
lord, to have lived seventy-six years, to see what 1 am 
about to see, this day," — and entreated, aa a last favour, 
that his sister and daughters might be given into his 
keeping at Pomponne. It could not be; the arrangements 
were all made, and must be cMried out. 

The sisterhood received the Archbishop in full chapter. 
He addressed them in few words, announcing hia intention 
of taking away twelve, and placing them in safe custody 
in other religious houses. Amang these were the AijbesH, 
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the Prioress, La Mere Agn^ her three nieces, and tHe 
.SceuT Anne de St, Eugenfe, well known in the world at 
Madame de St. Ange. Ah a fipecial favour, Marie Ang^ 
lique d'Andilly was permitted to accompany her aunt, 
whose infirmities compelled her to use the services of an 
uttendant. The Abbess answered the Archbishop with a 
i^uiet protest against the whole of his proceedings, in which 
the community joined with a single voice. " What," 
shouted M. de Perefise, "appeal against your Arch- 
bishop ! Take care what you do, lest you make matten 
worse. As for that, I laugh at it ; protest, appeal, tio 
what you will : you shall obey me ! " And with this he 
made a motion, as if to call up the armed force wbicii 
waited below. The Abbei^ and many of the sisters as- 
sured him, what he must have known very well before, 
that they would give way without provoking a needlees 
display of violence. 

His temper had now completely got the better of his 
dignity. He rudely separated the twelve from the embrace* 
of their companions, and ordered thera tn betaJie them- 
selves into the choir, whither he pursued theia with re- 
proaches and threats, which could never be other than 
brutal and were now useless too. He threatened I^ Mitt 
Agn^s, whose movements at seventy-three years of age 
were too alow for his impatience, that if she did not bastetit 
she should be carried out by his archers, neck and beetib 
When the Abbess, on reaching the door, asked him whither 
she was to go, he rudely pushed her out, and told her, 
that it was enough for him to know. At the gate 
D'Andilly waitetL The spectacle must have been one that 
stirred all his pity and indignation. First came hie sister : 
— with himself and M. li' Angers, and Antvine Amauld, 
all that was left of his father's twenty children— scornfully 
cast out from the house which her virtues had helped to 
make famous, and where she had reasonably hoped that im 



■ innocent life would be closed by a peacel'ul death. "It 
I seems, brother," she aaid, " that as Caiaphaa said formerly, 
K it waa necessary for one man to (lie, lest all the nations 

■ perish : so one might say now, that it is almost necessary 
Ifor one house to be destroyed for the truth, that all the 
■:reet may not lose the knowledge of it." Nest his three 

■ daughters knelt to ask his blessing, not knowing whether 
I they should ever see him more. He gave it with many 

■ words of comfort and encoiuragemeat : and then taking 
Pthem by the hand, led them back into the church, and at 

the altar once more solemnly devoted them to God's ser- 
vice, in whatever method and place He might choose to 
have them serve. And then he accompanied them again 
to the coaches, and bade them and their fellow prisouers 
God speed. 

They were distributed among the convents of various 
orders. Presently I shall have to tell the stoiy of the 
petty persecutions which they had to endure at the hands 
of women, whom the natural kindliness of their sex, as 
well as the tie of a common vocation, ought to have in- 
spired with respect and forbearance. They were cast 
upon their own faith for support and comfort. As An- 
gelique de St^ Jean was being conducted to the place of 
her imprisonment, the ecclesiastic who was with her in 
the coach, began to ofifer some words of consolation. She 
. looked at the red cross on her vestment, which was the 
badge of her order, and replied : " Sir, I no longer expect 
consolation from men, hut only from Jesus Christ. We 
[ bear his cross with us, and in it I would place all my 

trust." So was it with them all. 
f Meanwhile the Archbishop was insulting the community 
t which he had himself pronoiinceil free from all suspicion 
i of immorality, by a rigid inspection of the conventual 
I buildings; in which he was aided by the Lieutenant 
[i Civil, and other chief officers of police What more could 



have been done to them, they said, had they been guittjr of 
the grossest crimes against society and the King? At Im 
these functionaries, whose orders had been simply to ohq' 
the directions of the Archbishop, retired of their own 
account ; disgusted, if we may trust the rumour of the 
day, with the painful position in which they had been 
uselessly placed. Then once more the nuns were called 
together : the sisters of the Visitation, who throughuiit the 
day had been waiting hard by, weru summoned, and im- 
posed in a long speech upon the recusant coramunity. Id 
vain they declared their unwillingness to receive MJ 
mother, but the one who had been lawfiilly set over then 
by free election. La Mere Eugenie, with her fi^e eoai- 
jutors, and M. Chamillard, were left to break, if flier 
could, the resolution of the now divided and diapiiited 
sisterhood. Not till six o'clock bad the Archbiahop 
finished his long day's work. He had done well, yet nit 
well enough for the savage bigotry of some. " The Arch- 
bishop haa dealt too gently with the nuns of Port Royal," 
said M, Bail ; " if it had been in Spain, they would have 
been dressed like devils, and burned alive." 

One piece of retaliation the nuns practised : which itix 
perhaps not intended for revenge, and yet admirably 
answered the same purpose. They prepared a pn>o^ 
verbal of all the undignified things that M. de Perefixe 
had said and done on the memorable 26th of August, and 
BO published their wrongs to the world. And the world, if 
it did not unanimously sympathise with the nun«, 
mously laughed at the Archbishop : a hard trial i 
man, hardest of all for a Frenchman, to bear. ' 
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In the morning of the 26th of August, 166^, the community 
of Port Royal consisted of seventy professed and fourteen 
iJay sisterB. The Jatter, not coming within the scope of the 
royal edict enforcing the signature, were left in peace. Of 
,the former, twelve, as we have just seen, were carried away 
into solitary confinement, and their places, as natural and 
legal heads of the house, supplied hy sisters of a strange 
order, whose rule was remarkable at once for its ceremo- 
nial lajcity, and for the stress wliich it laid upon the duty 
of canonical obedience. What means could have been 
adopted better calculated to break down the resistance of 
Port Royal to the Formulary ? The twelve prisoners were 
exposed to every battery of argument, reproach, and threat, 
which could be brought to bear upon them, and, at the 
same time, deprived of the encouraging consciousneas of a 
common resolve, and a common constancy. The great 
body of the community were cut off from intercourse with 
those stronger minds, and firmer wills, which it was sup- 
posed had confirmed them in disobedience, and exposed 
to all the dangers which might spring from weakness and 
treason. When we have seen how every action was 
watched, and every difficulty placed in the way of their 
meeting and consultation ; that the Archbishop's authority 
and the daily influence of the confessor were made to 
weigh upon the same aide ; that, as far as possible, all 
news from the outside world was admitted to them only 
through a medium distorted by prejudice; that the spiri- 



tual terrors of the Church were freely used against them; 
that, day by day, they were besieged by the earnest solici- 
tations of friendB and relatives to yield, and so save theii 
tottering house, we shall wonder, not that so many, bat so 
few, gave way. But what shall we say of their peraecuton! 
I find in an anonymous letter, preserved among the vola- 
minouB records of this period, a passage which admirabi; 
characterises the conduct of the Archbishop* : — 

" It is said in the world that he obtained his arch- 
bishopric only on the express condition that he should da 
what he has done. This would be the most detestable trf 
all simonies ; nor did any one ever better exemplify that 
word of the Son of God, ' The thief comes not, unless tial 
he might steal and slay,' than this archbishop. He enters i 
diocese full of irregularitiea, and sees none of tbeni. Hf 
finds some cures zealous against perversions of morality, 
and he begins by imposing silence upon them, vritbout 
saying one word against those who proclaim and practiK 
these wicked maxims. The majority of the monasterla 
of his diocese are full of simonies and of divisions, to S»T 
nothing of other disorders, and he does not so mach u 
think of applying a remedy. There is one free from all 
these evils, perfectly united, full of truth, of charity, of diB- 
interestedness, and he forms a plan to destroy it ; and at 
he finds no pretest for this in already established lawa, \a 
enacts a new one, which be knows to be contrary to th* 
consciences of the sisters ; Eind because they cannot obej 
it. he punishes them for this pretendefl disobedience by 
utterly overthrowing the monastery, by sowiug divinoB 
amongst the inmates, by carrying off its heads scandalonsly, 
and imprisoning them cruelly, by keeping the rest in ata- 
tivity harder still to bear. And this is what it is to be ■■ 
archbishop, bound to the Jesuits either by love or femr. 
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The story of the ten months' captivity under La Mere 
Eugenie, as told by the liuns theniBelvea in the letters and 
memoirs still extant, is sufficiently prolix.* No Btrictnees 
of watch could prevent them from writing and receiving 
letters. Their constancy raised up friends for them where 
they expected it least: now one of the nuns of the 
Visitation helped them, and now a confessor of the 
archbishop's own appointment. Then, in spite of all 
efforts to the contrary, a plentiful crop of acts, appeals, 
protests, proc^s-verbaux, peipetaially made their way from 
Port Eoyal into the world, proving that if the community 
were condemned with or without justice, it was not in 
human nature to be condemned silently. Once they 
brought their case before the Parliament of Paris, and 
were apparently in a fair way to obtain a hearing, when 
the King suddenly interfered, and forbade the Parliament, 
under heavy penalties, to exercise jurisdiction. Once the 
Queen-mother, Anne of Austria, came to Port Royal to 
take counsel of La M^re Eugenie, who was esteemed by 
her order as almost a second M6re de Chantal. One of 
the sisters threw herself at the royal feet, recounting, with ■ 
many tears, how wofully they felt the deprivation of the 
sacraments at the great festivals of the Church ; but the 
Queen declared that obedience to the Archbishop was the 
only road to the King's favour, and roughly tinned away. 
There was no alternative but signature or dispersion and 
imprisonment, 

The sisters were at first at a loss to know how to treat 
La MSre Eugenie and her nuns. Then, following a code 
of instructions which, in anticipation of such a case, had 
been drawn up by Agn6s Arnauld, they recognised her as 
temporarily set over them by the Archbishop, yet as in no 
way filling the place of their own lawfully elected abbess. 
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For the first few days no very strict watch was kept, 
nuns of the Viaitation and M, Chamillard were zeiJ( 
their vocation of entreaty and persuasion. The iiiterdii>- 
tion of the sacramente was removed. The keys of tbb 
monafrtery were, indeed, delivered to the new comers, and 
no sister was permitted to receive any visitor at the pariour 
wicket unless one of the six were also present; but no 
obstacle was thrown in the way of free conaultation and in- 
tercommunication. After a time the reason of this becaan 
obvious. M. Chamillard liad been able to introduce into 
the house some of what he thought the true leaven, and 
he hoped that, if left to itself, it would leaven the wiiule. 
Meanwhile, warned by his previous iailm'es, he was con- 
ducting his own operations with greater caution. He did 
not now directly urge the signature, but recommended to 
his penitents indifference and silence. All he asked of 
them was, that they would take no resolution atfaitut 
signing ; that they would learn to look upon it as a pos- 
sible alternative; above all, that they would cease to make 
the refusal a subject of conversation and debate. The 
result of all this was made plain on the 12th of September. 
Then the Archbishop came, and, to the sorrowful surpriae 
of the rest of the community, received the signatiirus pf 
seven. The only name known to ub is that of Flavie 
Passart, who, in former days, had been mistress of the 
boarders, and in that capacity had assisted at the miracle 
of the Holy Thorn. But within a fortnight more, four, if 
not five, had followed the example of the first seven. 

It is not difficult to believe the assertion of those who 
held out, even if it were confirmed by no corrobi>rative 
evidence, that none of those who yielded so lightly were 
among the braver spirits, or the purer souls of the com* 
munity. Some probably bad been kept in an attitude i^ 
opposition by the combined moral force of the sisterl 
and yielded to authority as soon as this sapport 
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them. Flavie Paasart was by nature ambitious and i 
triguing ; she desired what honours the monastery had to 
bestow, and now clearly saw that the way to the abbess' 
stall did not lie through persecution and imprisonment. 
So she became, heart and soul, the Archbishop's creature : 
spied, coaxed, schemed, threatened, lied, to serve his pur- 
poses, and all with the cunning and venom of an apostate. 
But there were others, too, whose weakness deserves a 
word of explanation ajid of pity, who were truly anxious 
to serve God and the Church with a clear conscience, and 
who therefore yielded now to tbe weight of authority and 
argument, and now, with deep remorse and many tears, 
recoiled to the old vantage ground of simple desire to bear 
witness only to the truth. Such was Steur Madeleine de 
St", Caudide, one of the twelve who were carried off on tbe 
26th of August, She was placed in a convent of the Visi- 
tation at St. Denys; there assiduously plied with argu- 
ments and threats : alarmed at last' by the thought that 
she might possibly die, while still deprived of the sacra- 
ments : till absolutely without the guidance on which she 
had been taught to depend, she yielded to the solicitations 
of those about her, and signed the Formulary, Then, 
having been brought back for a time to Port Eoyal de 
Paris, the old feelings and convictions resumed their away : 
all her sympathies were against Sceur Flavie and her party, 
and with the broken -spirited few, who still stood fast; and 
she retracted her signature with far more confidence and 
joy than she had given it. She had yielded for the sake 
of the sacraments: the day after her retractation, she was 
once more deprived of them ; but " I re-entered," she 
Bays, " into tbe combat, by the side of my sisters, and 1 
was delivered from all my troubles." " 

The story of Soeur Madeleine de St°. Melthide is a 
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more remarkable instance of the same kind. She i 
sister of Thomas Du Fosse, once, with hie brother, a 
in the schools of Port Royal, and known to us as thfl 
author of a valuable volume of Memoirs. The whole 
family owed what would technically be called their con- 
version to that M. Gnillebert, who had so great an influ- 
ence upon the household of the Pascals ; and from the 
time of the first establiahnoent of the hermit comnmnity, 
we find them closely connected with Port Royal. Sceiu 
Melthide was highly esteemed in the house for her 
humility and charity ; so that, when at the end of Septem- 
ber, 1664, she signed the Formulary, the grief and con- 
sternation were very great. " Her signature hurt us more," 
writes one of the nuns, "than those of all the other 
nine." ' This step was not taken without much inwiud 
confhct. She would not sign, except on the condition that 
by her signature, she shoiild not be considered to condemn 
the sisters who still stood firm. She deeply felt the separ- 
ation from her old companions, which her own act had 
effected. The next day, ahe repaired to their assembly, 
and on her kneea entreated them, with many tears, to be- 
lieve that she had been compelled to sign by the force of 
the arguments brought to bear upon her, and that she 
would never engage in any hostility to them. " I pray 
God with all my heart," she concluded, "that if I have 
offended Him, He will punish me in this world." The 
last words showed that a reaction was already com- 
mencing, and that remorse would soon occupy her snul. 
Little by little, the grief of her relatives, and tlie example 
of her still unshaken companions, completed the procees ; 
and, on the 23rd of November, she made a retractation nf 
her signature, and humbly asked pardon of God, n 
tbe sisterhood, for having given it. Then the Archbi 
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loth to lose BO promising a proselyte, interfered with the 
strong hand, and sent her to the nuna of the Visitation at 
St. Denya, to be once more brought to a sense of duty. 
None 80 brave now as Sceur Melthide ; none so uncom- 
promising in even the forms of resistance ; none so fertile 
in promises of steadfastness. Yet soon threats and ex- 
postulations did their work upon her weak, though sincere, 
nature ; and she was harassed into a second signature, fol- 
lowed, in due time, by a second retractation. When, in 
1665, the recusant sisters were united in a common im- 
prisonment at Port Royal des Champs, Sceur Melthide was 
not thought worthy of a place with them; and, till 1669, 
remained an inmate of the then degenerate house of Paris. 
But when the peace of the Church permitted the com- 
munity to settle themselves quietly in the old home, she 
threw herself upon their indulgence, and asked for a re^ 
newal of the former friendship. It was not refused : and 
for twenty-seven years she lived among them, what must 
have been, to a sensitive mind, a life of perpetual humilia- 
tion. Yet the fact that, before her death in 1696, she had 
tilled the office of sub-prioress, shows that the sisterhood 
were more merciful to her than her own conscience, and 
that they had forgotten, in the tranquil virtues of her de- 
clining years, the alternate weakness and self-confidence 
which had betrayed the common cause in her youth.* 

From the 1 2th to the 24th of September, the Archbishop 
took no new measures, in the hope, probably, that Sceur 
Flayie and M. Chamillaxd would be successful in their 
work of persuasion. But on the latter day he came in a 
great ri^e. The procfes-verbal of the 26th of August had 
been published, and Paris, Anti-Jan sen ist as it was at 
heart, had no scruples of conscience which prevented it 
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from laughing at the Archbishop. So M. de Perefixs 
called the nims together, donned his spectacles, and ia his 
own sacred person read the offending document to its 
authors. Would they dare to support its statements in h)B 
presence — especially when he called heaven and earth to 
witness their malicioiia falseness ? Alas for the Archi- 
episcopal dignity — - still more for the Archi episcopal 
temper t The nuns quietly adhered to all that they bad 
published : and to prove that he was not in a passion m 
the 26th of August, the Archbishop raged and stormed 
now, till his nose began to bleed. Then he proceeded to 
remove from their posts the officers of the monastery, who 
still represented the old, lawful regime : and filled up their 
places from the seven who had signed the Formulary. 
Sceur riavie was appointed Sub-prioress: the infirmary, 
the sacristy, the refectory, the wicket, were all placed io 
charge of the traitors. The effect was almost instantaneous. 
" In half a day," says one of the nuns, '' we were 
like strangers in our own house." ' Every movement wan 
watched. If a sister was seen to turn in any other di- 
rection then to the churoii, the refectory, or her cell, she 
was followed in the hope of discovering the secret of th« 
correspondence with the outside. It was almost impas- 
sible for two or three to meet together for consultation 
or encouragement. While the Ai'chbishop and the Con- 
fessors loaded the seven with flattery and confidence, the 
rudest threats, the harshest reproaches, were heaped on 
those who still were obdurate. Deprivation of the sacra- 
ments, the severest possible penalty to those who were 
taught to consider themselves the mystic spouses of Chriirt, 
and to see hi.'i real body and blood upon the altar, was fier 
(^uently and arbitrarily inflicted upon them. Even t 
faithful and zealous agent in secular affairs, M. da Fl| 
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Abakia, was Eummarily sent to the Eaatille, and their 1 
property placed, in strange hands. Separated from their I 
leaders, weakened by desertion, cut off from every outward I 
source of strength and consolation, placed under the ban of I 
the Church, uncertain from day to day whether a fresh 1 
treason was not growing up in the midst of them ; ~ it I 
was a brave and noble testimony which they bore to their 1 
conception of truth speaking. I 

The work of counsel, of encouragement, of managing I 
the corresponilence which was still carried on, and of draw- I 
ing up the numerous appeals and protests in which the | 
community recorded it-s wrongs, fell upon two of the I 
younger nuns, whose names are not yet known to us. One, I 
the Sceur Madeleine de St. Christine Briquet, at this I 
time only twenty-two years of age, was the grand- I 
daughter of one, the niece of a second, Avocat-gen^ral, I 
of the family of Bignon. She became a boarder in the I 
monastery when she was three years old, and, if her own I 
inclination had been consulted, would never have left it. I 
But the death of a sister made her a great heiress, and I 
her friends were unwilling, that however sincere her vo- I 
cation, she should spend her days in the convent, which 1 
had been thought a fit retreat for her when a portionless I 
child. At sixteen, therefore, she made a trial of the great ' 
■world, and was sought in marriage by many persons of dis- 
tinction: but, after a few months, qiuetly donned once 
more her robe of serge, and threw in her lot with a com- 
munity which was already the mark of calumny, and was 
iioon to be the victim of persecution. Her coadjutor in 
this time of trouble, Soaur Anne Marie de St. Eustoquie 
de Flecelles de Bregi, was of still more tiiatinguished birth : 
being the daughter of the Count de Bregi, cousin of Car- 
dinal de lietz, and god-daughter of the Queen-mother, 
She too waa not thirty when she took the veil in 1660. 
During the three months which followed the 26th qQ 
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Aaguat, and until they were themselves carried off to 
separate imprisonment, these two women were the real 
heads of the house, the enemies who started up to oppose 
and thwart the Archbishop, as strong and versatile as Uw 
Amaulds, whom he had in vain sequestered from the 
community. Some even of the friends of Port Bo^ 
were disposed to criticise their coxirage and activity: w 
think that they were too ready with arguments and replies, 
and forgot sometimes that they disputed vrith an ardi- 
hishop. It is hard to find fault with the method of a fight, 
fought so bravely and successfully against such odde : what 
long, wordy dispute was ever brought to its close without 
innumerahle small offeuces against a sensitive taate? 
Perhaps the truest thing to say is, that the gentle bosonu, 
which no sense of wrong can rouse to an undue energy of 
expostulation, are hardly fit for the rough work of con- 
troversy. And it is a striking instance of the spirit of 
Port Koyal, that though Soeur Christine survived till 1689, 
and Soeur Eustoquie till 1684, neither of them a.gain occa- 
pies a conspicuous place in its annals. When need was, they 
spoke truly, and acted bravely. When the occasion bad 
passed, they were content to serve God in silence, • 

I omitthe details of a visit which M. de Paris paid to Port 
Koyal des Champs on the 15th of November.f Of twen^- 
six professed nuns, who vrith six lay sisters formed the 
community, not one could be cajoled or threatened into 
signature. The usual result followed; a lettre de cachet 
for the removal of the confessors ; sentence of doprivatioo 
of the sacraments pronounced against the nuns ; an end* 
less succession of fruitless protest* and ajipeals. Moaav-^ 
while, aa the year drew to its dose, the situation i 
community of Paris grew more and more hopelea 

* Beeoigne, toL iii. pp. lis, 136. Kecruloge, p. 446. 
t Divers Actej, rol. v. 
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tbe 29th of November, Sceur Melthide du Foss4, who had | 
just made her first retractation, Sceur Eustoquie, and I 
another sister, were taken away; and on the 18th of 
December, Sceur Christine Briquet, Then, before long, 
fresh instances of weakness discouraged the ateadfast. The 
news of Sceur Melthide'a second signature was exultingly 
reported; the oldest sister, a woman of seventy-two, wish- 
ful perhaps to die in peace, followed her example ; 
then one of the sisters De Buzenval, relatives of the Bishop 
of Beauvais, a prelate who still resisted the Formulary, 
deserted to the foe. The festival of Christmas was a 
season of trial, rather than of rejoicing, to those who were ! 
interdicted from partaking of the visible bread of life: — 
" We have passed the festival of Christmas," writes one, | 
" with joy and in tears. Never were Vespers better and 
more bravely sung than on the eve of that day. . . The 
communion of the High Mass was watered with many tears, 
and with sighs which almost rose into a cry. I must con- 
fess that this somewhat mortified me ; that I think we 
ought to act with more constancy and wisdom. It is not j 
that I blame tears, which, for such a cause, are truly praise- 
worthy, and at these times are difficult to keep back. . . 
But I think that we ought to restrain these external mani- 
festations of grief, and let the world see that we freely 
and courteously reduce ourselves to this condition, rather 
than fail in our duty to God ; that we deprive ourselves 
of Him — that is to say, of His Body — rather than offend 
the truth by a lie."' • , 

The year 1665 witnessed a new development of the ' 
controversy. Louis XIV. instructed his ambassador at 
Rome to procure from the Pope an order, commanding 
all ecclesiastics to sign the Formulary, which had been 
adopted by the French Bishops. On the 15th of Fe- 
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hriiary, therefore, Alexander VII. complied with &at 
request, by iseuing a bull, which impoBed the signature of 
a new Formulary contained in the bull itself, npon ill 
ecclesiastics, nuns, and schoolmasters, litis bull waa eitp- 
ported by a royal declaration, dated April 25th, in wliid) 
the King ordered every arcbbiahop and biahup of liii 
kingdom to enforce the signature in their respectire 
dioceses. Presently we shall have to say something of 
the general effects of this new Formulary ; now we have 
to do only with its operation at Port Hoyal. On the 13tli 
of May, M. de Perefixe issued his order for the si^ature; 
He relied no longer on tie distinction between foi tUviHt 
and foi kwmaine; hut spoke much and confusedly of a 
certain acquiescence in regard to the " fait ; '' a term wbidi 
he probably did not wish to be clearly defined and under- 
stood. The new P'ormulary itself was clear enimgh. Il 
nm aa follows: — "I, the undersigned, submit myself to 
the Apostolical constitution of the Sovereign PontiflF Iiido> 
cent X., given the 31st day of May, of the year 1653 ; and 
to that of Alexander VII. his successor, given the 16tb of 
October, 1656, I sincerely reject and condemn the Vin 
Propositions, extracted &om the book of Cornelius Jas- 
senius, entitled ' Angustinus,' in the proper sense of the aud 
author, as the Apostolic See has condenuted them by the 
said constitutions. This I swear, so help me God, and 
these holy Gospels," * 

The new Formulary was an occasion of disciMnfibtra 
to M. de Perefixe which he little expected. No mkmmt 
was his mandate issued, than he hastened to Port Boyala 
to superintend its execution. After he had explained to 
the assembled community the hull and his own order, 
he called for a table, and writing materiala La Min 
Eugenie signed first ; thea her own nuns, then the aevMt 

* Gerberoo, vol. iiL p. 163, tC h?. 
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Biatera of Port Royal who had first fallen away ; then two 
others. Four remained, who had signed the previous 
Formulary ; but who refused to repeat an act which they 
already regretted. One, the senior of the house, excused 
herself on the grotmd that she ivas nearly eighty years of 
!^e, and that she should lose her senses, if she were tor- 
mented with such questions any more. The Archhishop 
angrily accorded to the mma a respite of three months; 
and left the monastery more perplexed than ever. They 
could not he more closely watched than they were ; his 
menaces and reasons were alike familiar and ineffectual ; 
the whole community was broken spirited and failing in 
health; they knew that he had conquered some of their 
moat distinguished companions — some even that bore the 
name of Amauld — in their sohtary imprisonment; but still 
they resisted, and even lessened the small number of his 
original proselytes. It was plainly time that other plans 
should have a trial." Let us turn meanwhile to the story 
of those who were in captivity. 

The somewhsit prohx memoirs of their ten months' im- 
prisonment, which the sisters afterwards drew up, tell the 
same tale again and again with hut little variation. An 
enforced seclusion, almost amounting to solitary confine- 
ment : no conversation except snch as assumed the form of 
entreaty and reproach : a prohibition to approach the 
sacraments, and hindrances thrown in the way of those 
religious exercises, which to them were life's single occu- 
pation : no news from Port Royal and its friends, except 
such as rumour or prejudice had distorted into one shape : 
no spiritual guidance, unless by a confessor whose only 
object was to procure a signature: constant interviews 
with the Archbishop and his emissaries, with their worn- 
out argumenta and accustomed threats : — these were the 
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meaus which bent the wills of some, yet only roused tbe 
courage of othej's to a firmer resistance. Of actual physical 
ill-treatment there was little, except such as is impUad in 
the deprivation of air and exercise and society. Jfevei*- 
theless it is not wonderful that in four cases at )ea§^ 
including the two already mentioned, the Archbishrf 
should have gained his end. The sisters were not accoi- 
tomed to stand alone. The spirit of community had been 
strong at Port Boyal ; eax;h had fortified and encouraged 
the others : and all had rested upon the advice of Aritaald 
and his friends. But few of them could claim to be in- 
structed either in the merits of the special controversy, or 
in the grounds and limits of canonical obedience. And 
although they might have been accustomed to the thou^t, 
that they were misunderstood and calumniated by all the 
world beside, it was a new and severe trial to encounter 
calumny and contempt personally and alone: to eay 
nothing of the shock which it is to the cleai^est conscience, to 
find that its scruples are not shared by others, and are even 
treated as a positive offence against the moral law. Then 
the long agony of months spent in solitary self-communion, 
especially to a soul trained to an almost morbid self- 
inspection, and now restlessly pondering whether it were in 
the way of duty : the consciousness of alienation from thr 
visible Church, and the doubt wliether this might not truly 
be separation from the invisible body of Christ too: the 
anxious aspiration to please God, yet the hositadoo, 
whether to persist were not to incur His just displeasure, — 
all helped to show once more, how much easier a thing U 
is to work or even to die for a good cause, than to sit witb 
folded hands, and to wmt faithfully for God's deliveraoMk 
All honour to those who won their way through this dreary 
valley of temptation ! and for those who stumbled Mod fell 
no word of harsh judgment. 

The circumstances of trial were not in every 
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same. Sceur Eiistoquie had to pay the penalty of aristo- 
cratic birth in the eager and repeated solicitations of her 
courtly relativesr Father, mother, uncle : all thought it 
unbearable that one of their house, and a god-daughter of 

' the Queen, tibould thus set herself in opposition to the'^ 
Royal wish: and each in turn vainly strove to bend her I 
resolution. She had been sent to the Ursulines of St. | 
Denye, a convent uuder the exclusive direction of the I 
Society of Jeeus : where the good sisters held up their 
hands in pious astonishment, to see that the new comer 
saluted the image of the Virgin with respect. So too the J 
lay sister, who acted as turnkey, and for some months was I 
her daily and nightly companion, did not venture for three 1 
weeks to address a word to the dangerous heretic under j 
her charge. Her activity in defending Port Royal by pro- ] 
tests and appeals had been conspicuous : now, as a penance, i 
she was allowed no materials for writing, and no book but , 
the Bible. She was carefully watched, lest by chaaoe she 
should speak to any sister of the house. Whenever news was J 
brought, that a nun of Port Eoyal had signed the Fonnu- I 
lary, a Te Deum was duly chanted in the convent church, I 
and the sound smote upon the heart of the prisoner, \ 
bringing with it the fear of what her own weakness might 
be. Threats were not wanting. The King would inter- 
fere. " The King," she answered, " can take our heads, i 
since he holds in his bands authority and the sword ; but , 
he cannot give us the belief in a disputed fact, which is ' 
necessary before we sign ; that is out of his domain, and 
beyond his power." She should be stripped of her veil. 
" I have never," she replied, " placed my vocation in my 
habit, nor in anything external. Onr habit is no other 
than the figure of Jesus Christ, wherewith St, Paul would 
have the faithful clothed," She should be transported a 
hundred leagues away. " Whither you will : all places are 

[ alike to me." She should be imprisoned within four walls : J 



she should have neither book nor work. " If I have 
neither book nor work, I shall have all the more time Ua 
prayer. The love of truth Bupplies the place of all eltc. 
Whoever loves truth with all his heart, possesses it : snd 
as soon as it is possessed, its light and beauty penetnte 
everywhere, and make the darkest dnngeon beautiful." 
When in July 1665, the order came that the Commumtj 
was to be once more united in Port Roya! des Champe, 
Sceur Eustoqnie was still steadfast.* 

Perhaps the best account of the trials attendant upon 
such aa imprisonment as I have described, is that given 
by Angelique <ie St. Jean Aroauld, the fifth child and 
second daughter of M. d'Andilly, heiress not only of the 
name, but of the firm will and vigorous intellect of Ia 
M^re Angelique. Her place of confinement was the con- 
vent of the Annunciation, in the Quaxtier St. Antoise, 
which had been selected aa the abode of the Marechale de 
Rautzau, a lady of considerable powers of mind, firon 
whose influence much was hoped. On entering the con- 
vent, Angelique knelt to the superior, promising to psy 
her all due obedience and submission. She was first con- 
ducted to the Chapel of the Immaculate Conception, — a 
mystery which, she says, "was new to her, — and tbeo In 
the room which had been prepared for her reception. A 
lay sister had been appointed, whose duty it was to watch 
her during the day; but at night she was to be left to he^ 
self. So far all was well ; but when, after having spent 
some time in prayer, she tried to sleep, the sense of ber 
situation, and the thought of all the separations which iha 
had gone through, were too much for her, and her sleep- 
less pillow was wet with abundant tears. 

On returning from Mass next day, the turn of thS' 
in the lock warned her that she was henceforth to 

■ Divers Actec, ri'l. iiL Captivile de Sisar Eaatcxiiiii 
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I prisoner. A daily attendance upon the offices of the 
T Church ; an occasional walk up aod down the cloister, ac- 
f companied by a sentinel; a visit from the piioreas, or 
I Madame de Eantzau, were now her recreations. When 
L she went to Mass, her attendant not only took her into the 
I church and brought her back, but knelt by her side. Her 
I room was in a part of the house which was but Uttle uaed, 
I and separated from the rest by three doors, which every 
night were duly locked and bolted. She feared that the 
[ company of her gaoler during the night might impose 
( some reatriction on her devotions; so, although she was 
greatly in terror of a sudden attack of illnesH, she put her 
confidence in God and her good angel, saying that, if she 
died for want of help, it would at least be in their com- 
pany. This was her abode, and her way of life, for six 
months, during which time it often happened that, for 
nine or ten days together, she saw no one but her at- 
tendant, who remained in her cell only so long aa was 
necessary to supply her wants. Then, not wonderfully, she 
began to find that she was losing the faculty of speech, and 
Bet herself to recover her voice by chanting her devotions, 
and reading to herself aloud. 

The external persecutions to which Angelique was ex- 
posed, did not greatly differ from those which assailed her 
companions in misfortune. She applied to the Archbishop 
for permission to attend the sacraments, and met with a 
curt refusal. She was visited, though less often than 
others, by M. de Perefixe and his agents, who strove to 
persuade her, on the one hand, that the signature meant 
little or nothing ; on the other, that it was a sacrifice which 
she owed to canonical obedience. The superiors of the 
convent followed the same line of argument, with as little 
success, but with a more harjksaing persistence. She was 
carefully informed of every signature, and every rumour 
of signature at Port Royal, till she began to think that she 
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stood alone in her eteadfaatness. But the chief interest of 
her narrative coneists in the force with which she describe 
her mental struggles and difficulties. At first she was borne 
up by the recollection of tie good ca\iae for which she 8iif- 
fereJ, " I passed the first eight or ten days," she say^ 
" in sensible affliction for our separation ; but this afflic- 
tion was only in my senses ; and at the bottom of my itoul 
I saw all the advantages of the trial. As 1 have said, I 
felt two persons in one : whereof one wai strong enough to 
support the other in its weakness; and I rejoiced in the 
spirit over that which afflicted me in the senaea." Bat, 
after a while, this high-strung resolve gave way, and WM 
followed by the necessary reaction. It seemed as if all abe 
endiured were a punishment too light for her eina. Her 
only hope was, that the very hghtneas of the piinishmrat 
was a proof of God's mercy. But her distress and sdf- 
abasemeut before God were bo great, that she could tiot 
raise her eyes to the reasons she had to hope in His good- 
ness. " As soon as I opened my eyes for that purpose, I 
cast them down again in confusion, and only sought to 
hide myself from Him, Nothing reduces us to so abject ft 
poved^' as this state of mind. Men, who believe that thqr 
take everything from us, do not even touch our treason^ 
if God leaves in our heart the sentiment of His grace: 
while He has only to turn away His face, and we find th«t 
we have none of those riches, which we were persuHdcd 
could not be taken from us," So, all her prayer was the 
prayer of Esther : " God, mighty over all, hear the voice 
of thera who have no other hope, and deliver me from my 
fear;" till, after about sis weeks' trial, hope, and with 
hope, peace gradually came back. She found plensuiv in 
the contemplation of God's justice, as displayetj in ber 
own troubles. The wisdom with which He watched owr 
herself, had brought her to the foot of the Cross, to Uan 
the scieuce of the Cross. And in listening, as sfaa 
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lieved, to the lessons of lier vocation, which her Lord thus 
taught her, she was content," 

It was not till February, that the rigour of her impri- 
Bonment was at all relaxed, and she was allowed, on parole, 
to walk through certain rooms and passages of the con- 
vent. During part of this time, she had been escluded 
ifi-om the common devotions of the house, and so had 
made her chamber into a church, where, day and night, 
she went through the same round of worship as was pr&- 
Bcribed by the rule of Port Royal. She was herself choir, 
and, as far as might be, officiating priest. Two or three 
relics hallowed her church ; what consecration so fit for a 
prison as that afforded by the bones of martyrs ? She 
had woven the names of the sisters of Port Eoyal into a 
litany, and her prayers for each in turn went up in solemn 
order. Her midnight service was duly said, whenever she 
could rouse herself from sleep, and the stillnesa of the 
great city, never silent but at that hour, aided the dark- 
ness in infusing into her worship a deep and entrancing 
awe. Much of the time, which she did not spend in 
prayer, was occupied in light manual labour for the house; 
especially in teaching the nuns the art of moulding in 
was, an industry in which she excelled. But she did 
not neglect the scrutiny Mid strengthening of her own 
po.sition. She drew up a paper entitled " A sincere 
examination of the bottom of my heart, in regard to the 
signature," in which she condenses into a few paragraphs 
all the reasons which justified the nuns of Port Royal, 
and proved that though deprived of the sacraments, they 
were not in a condition of mortal sin. And when the 
nuns of the Annunciation had signed the new Formulary, 
and M. Chamillard had held one more ineffectual argu- 

* Divert AeteB, reL vUi. pp. 16, i". 
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ment with Angelique, the Arclibisbop began to see that he 
was once more completely bafSed," 

Both of Angeiique's surviving BiBters had been carried 
off from Port Hoyal on the fatal 26th of August One, 
Marie Charlotte de St*. Clatre d'Andilly, was committtid 
to the charge of the Fillea de St, Thomas ; and there, 
unable to stand alone, had, with much misgiving, eigued 
the Fumiulary, and then bitterly repented of her weak- 
nese-t The other, Marie Angelique de St^ Thermae, h 
been assigned as companion and attendant to La ] 
Agn^s, They were taken to the convent of the Viuta 
in the Fauxbourg St. Jacquea. The room prep&red J 
them was email, dark, and airless ; looking thn 
barred windows upon a little court surrounded on all q 
by buildings. At firat they were allowed to take a 
exercise in a cloister, close at hand ; but the Arcbbui 
as soon as he heard of the indiilgence, issued a p 
tion. The superiors of the house, and the ecclec 
sent by the Archbishop, were the only persons with i 
they were permitted to speak. La M^re Agnfee vr. 
fered to write to the Queen of Poland, and to her 1 
M, d' Angers, but only on condition that her letters i 
inspected and approved. "Worn with age, and long I 
vice of the Church, she was compelled to endure priv^ 
tiona, which to one of her feeble health, might eadly bafv 
proved fatal ; and to bear an insolent and conteuptuoos 
pity from those who were too ignorant to understAiid 
her difficulties, and too dull of heart to appreciate Iici 
virtues. 

The honour — if honour it be— of having induced J 
Marie Angelique to sign the Formulary under the i 
eyes of her auut, belongs to no less celebrated a f 
than the Abb^ Bossuet. The steps by which the siege v 

• Dirert Actes, reL viii. 
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carried, and the assault which ended in surrender, are 
hardly worth narrating here ; for a simple mm to listen 
to Bossuet, was to yield to him.' But the attitude 
assumed by La M^re Agn^s was beyond praise. That 
her niece should sign the Formidary would be a private 
grief, a family disgrace, a treason to Port Royal. No 
other event, always excepting her own signature, could be 
80 wofid to her. She might excusably exert the influence, 
at once of a mother and of an ecclesiastical superior. 
She was perhaps bound by a regard for truth to oppose 
a counteracting force to those set in motion by the Arch- 
bishop and Bossuet. Yet so great was her ra'^pect for 
the rights of the individual conscience, that she left her 
niece entirely to herself. " You are perhaps afraid of jouT 
good aimt?" said M, de Perefixe to his hesitating con- 
vert. She answered, " She is the first to whom I tell my 
troubles; I have no reserve with her, for I trust her 
entirely. I have told her that I wish to do nothing, 
which she does not also do, and she answered me in these 
very words— ' Sister, say not so ; you must not rest upon 
an arm of flesh ; if you think you ought to do it, I shall 
not be distiu-bed, if only it is done advisedly.' " f So she 
signed upon the faith of a written declaration by the Arch- 
bishop, that her signature should be interpreted only as 
a respectful submission to a decision of the Holy See, 
And a few days after Agn^ Amauld writes thus nobly to 
her brother M. d' Angers; — "I must tell you that this 
dear child has opened her heart to me on this matter 
with siich confidence, that if I had signified to her that I 
should be grieved by her acting differently from myself, 
she would never have done it. But Gfod forbid that I 
should domineer over another's faith. I know that eouls 
belong to God, and that it is Hia to give them the feel- 
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lugs which they ought to have. All that I have i 
of her is that she should take advice, which she haa j 
without any haste ; oa the contrary, she wished to ] 
much more time than was allowed her. I have proa 
always to love her, which indeed she compels me to <" 
many ways, and especially by the manner in w 
has acted ; with so great a fear of God, and 
offending Him. And this has made so deep an i 
sion ou her, that I have great difficulty in consoUl 
as I think I ought to do; since she has had no i 
motive in what she haa done, than the desire to folio 
advice of a wise and godly person." " 

The reaction was immediate. Sceur Marie ^ 
saw the meaning of her act, the moment she 
formed it. " One might say," writes La MSre Agi 
few days after the last letter, " that by doing ■ 
onghtnot to do, she haa been turned to God and to tbe 
in which she is at present so firm, that her greatest dec 
to declare it. She has told me twenty times, all dro 
in tears, that she will retract: thus the poison has I 
own antidote. She is so ill of quartan fever, that I 
not what will come of it. I have assured her th 
that God, in wounding, wished to heal her. I h 
seen such repentance. She holds herself in horror, ] 
reveres all who stand fast. She cannot bear the conj 
lations of the people here, saying, that she followec 
advice given her, with the utmost reluctance. ', 
not tell you the fourth part of what I would, t 
of my sight, which prevents me from reading what I 
ivritten."t 

The captivity of La M^re Agn^s was not illui 
the same unshaken firmness which her niece ^ 
had displayed, which her greater fdster would 1 

* Lell. d'AgnEX Amituld, vol. ii. p. 180. 
f Lett. d'Agnct Amaald, vol. ii. f. 193. 



played, in similar circura stances. She did not sign the I 
Formulary, either in its first or ita Papal form, ^"ben j 
the latter was presented to her, she announced her in- 
tention of talcing the full three months' grace, which the 
Archbishop's decree allowed. But at the same time, she 
renewed the application for permission to approach the i 
sacraments, which she had already made more than once, 
" If you accord me the favour, Monaeigneur," she writes, 
" to partake of them during these three months, you will , 
give me the greati'st help that I can have to ohtain of God 
the grace to know and do His will, in separating myself ] 
from every prejudice and every attachment which might | 
incapacitate me from following the light which He is 
pleased to give nief and which I will ask of Him ■ 
indifference, not being resolved not to sign." * The. ■ 
Archhiahop eagerly seized upon the word, which had been -J 
suggested by his own emissary, and granted the favour. 
But what spiritual privilege can he freely tasted, if the I 
conscience be clouded ? La M&re Agn^s soon saw that by f 
accepting the explanation of this unfortunate phrase, | 
offered by the confessor, she had dealt a severe blow 1 
E^ainst her own cause. He had persuaded her, that to be 
GO fixed in an opinion, as to be resolved nevei 
it, was not a Christian frame of mind : and p 
professed a verbal indifference, which corresponded to no , 
real vacillation in her own purpose. But those who were 
watching her course with eyes of affectionate admiration, , 
could not hut see that a compromise had been made with | 
the common enemy : that the Archbishop would not have j 
lightened his hand, except for what he at least thought a 
substantial concession. Before long, she saw this herself. , 
" I confess my fault," she writes on the 24th of June, " and 

* Letl. d'Agnes Aroftnld, rol. ii. p. 198. 



do not wish to find an excuse for it. God liaa justly | 
miliated me.'' " . 

But the period of captivity was now rapidly drawing to 
a close. The experiment had been tried, and bad failed. 
The only steadfast converts whom the Archbishop had 
made were Flavie Passart, and her companions : retract- 
atione tried his temper even more 'than refusals to sign: 
the King complained of the demands made upon Uis 
privy purse for the expenses of the prisoners ; and the 
bishops energetically protested i^ainst a proposal to di»- 
tribute the recusanta among the dioceses of France. It 
was now therefore intimated to Agnes Arnauld, that, if she 
and her still obstinate sisters would ask the Archbishop to 
re-unite the community in Port Royal des Champs, the re- 
quest would probably be granted. Upon this she acted ; 
not however with the concurrence of the sisters of Port 
Royal de Paris. They could not, in conscience, they aaid, 
ask to be removed from a house which was lawfully 
their own ; especially if they were to leave it in the hands 
of nine or ten unworthy members of the community, who 
might take permanent and exclusive possession of it. If 
they were commanded by their superiors to go, they would 
obey ; but they could not voluntarily help to consummate 
an act of injustice and violence. They suspected, too, tliat 
the Archbishop might intend to leave some of the nuns to 
the seductive influence of the renegades: nor, again, wen 
they willing to abandon the lay sisters, who had served 
them with faithful affection, to the tender mercies of Scear 
Flavie. A long correspondence ensued, productive of no 
result; and then the Archbishop, as the community se- 
cretly desired, took the matter into his own hands. He 
hastily gathered together those who were confinerl in sepa- 
rate convents: on the 3rd of July, came once more to Port 
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Eoyal with a loug cavalcade; and, in spite of Bolemn pro- 
test and appeal, transferred tliirty sisters, not against their 
will, to Port Royal dea Champa. Twelve more followed in 
a few days; and, before the end of the month, the old 
house in the valley waa once more, in the eyes of the faith- 
ful, the only Port Royal." 

The meeting was, without doubt, a joyful one, even if 
something of shame and sorrow waa mingled with the joy 
of those who had yielded to the solicitations of the enemy, i 
To those who had formerly known the valley, its sacred ' 
quietness must have been unspeakably grateful, while it 
was hallowed to the imaginations of all as the cradle of 
the community. It was not a little thing to be united 
once more, especially where there were no prying eyes to 
put an ill construction upon every word and movement. J 
But it soon became plain that the Archbishop intended to J 
indemnify himself for the absence of espionage within, by I 
vigilance without. Hardly had they arrived at Port Royal, J 
when an officer and four men of the Royal Guard ap--l 
peared, and established a strict watch about the convent. I 
An architect waa broixght down from Paris, to inspect the J 
buildings, and to report upon the security of the cloister. I 
The aoldiera took poseeasion of the garden, where was the t 
well, from which the community drew their water, and ut- 1 
terly disregarded the remonstrance made against this gross 1 
breach of conventual privacy. For nearly four yeai's, the J 
nuns were allowed to take exercise in the only place avail- 1 
able for the pm'pose, or prevented from doing so, according J 
to the variable courtesy of the officer in charge. A strange 1 
woman from Paris was placed at the " tour," or turning I 
bos, by which letters or any small packets were admitted I 
to the house. Everyone whom necessity brought to the I 
convent, was rigorously searched : and the servants were 4 
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threatened with prompt execution, if they were detected in 
the act of conveying measages or lettei's. And, to crown 
all, the commuaity was compelled to furnish, ft-om its 
scanty revenues, the provisions and other necessaries re- 
quired for its own gaolers. 

When the King had thus done his beat to sep&iate 
these dangerous criminals from the rest of the world, the 
Archbishop, on his part, strove to reduce them to an ec- 
clesiastical isolation not less complete. It was necessary 
that the lay sisters, who had never been required, aluj so 
had never refused to sign the Formulary, sliould have n 
confessor ; and that the round of services in the convent 
church should be kept up. And we find accordingly motr 
than one ecclesiastic mentioned as resident at Port Royal, 
between the years 1665 and 1669. But they seem to have 
been chosen with the design, that the inmates of the hooE^ 
should have a^ httle religious instruction and consolation 
aa the canon law allowed thera, aud no more. One had 
yet to perform his first mass when he was appointed. 
Another was plainly ignorant of the chief mysteries of the 
Church. All seem to have been convinced that the way 
to please their patron waa to maintain with the sisters a 
perpetual war of petty annoyances and probihitiona. Nor 
was it hard to find occasions of contest The first result 
of reunion waa to restore the backsUding ; to confirm the 
wavering, and once more to array the whole community 
in an attitude of determined opposition to the Formalary. 
Not many days after the return to Port Royal des Chainps^ 
a chapter was held, at which all who had signed, solemnhr 
asked pardon of the sisterhood for their uiifaithfultie(& 
The ceremony was touchingly begun by an expression of 
contrition from the oldest sister, who had patMud hfT 
eightieth year, and was too infirm to do more than abun* 
mer out her sorrow from the chair in which flbe had \ 
Itrought into the chapter. But it was still more toiu 
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concluded when Agn^ArnaulJ, who engi^edall reverence, 
not only from her own age and virtues, but aa the friend of 
St Cjrau, and the coadjutor of La Mere Angelique, sud- 
denly rose from her seat, and, kneeling before the abbess, 
implored forgivenees from her, and the whole commtmity, , 
for her use of the fatal word, " indifference." At the same 
time she renounced the privilege of approaching the sacra- 
ments, wbicb she had thus obtained, and placed herself on 
the same level of deprivation with all the rest. And when, 
in September, 1665, the three months' grace, given hy the , 
Archbishop, had expired, and he came to Port Royal to i 
ask for signatures to the new Formulary, he received one 
answer from all. 

The result was an Episcopal sentence, interdicting the | 
nuns from chauting the daily office : the severest possible 
punishment to those who loved the devotions of the mo- i 
nastic life. They submitted, but only to the letter of the I 
sentence ; assembling at the appointed times in the choir, 
and reciting the office, each sister for herself, in a low 1 
voice. But the confessor, M, de Saugey, knew bow to in- 
terpret the Archbishop's decree into a variety of small 
vesations. The great bell of the convent church might be | 
tolled, but not rung : although its note was the signal for 
prayer, not only to the inmates of the house, but to the 
scattered inhabitants of a great parish. He would conse- I 
crate no wafer. He would blesa no holy water. He would 
pronounce no benediction after mass. And every recurring 
festival of the Church raised a &eeh debate as to the estent 
to which a community in the circumstances of the uuns of I 
Port Royal, might be suffered to take part in it. 

Meanwhile the house at Paris was being established on i 
a new basis. The King's first impulse was to annul the | 
right, which it possessed, of trinnnially electing an Abbess, j 
and to take the nomination into bis own hands : but it ' 
was recoilected that fifty years before Agn^s Amauld had 
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resigned her coadjutorship only in favour of the right -of 
election, and would become, if that right were taken WBf, 
ipso facto. Abbess. As this was not a desirable resiilt, the 
few nuns, who now remained in Paris, were suffered ta 
proceed to an election, which ended in the elevation of 
SoBur Dorothee Perdreau to the vacant chair. She hdd 
it, first by election and ultimately by royal nominatioQ till 
1684 : the first of a line of abbesses, whom the comiaiuuty 
of Port Eoyal des Champs not unjustly stigmatised u 
schismatic, and with whom this story, in its further pro* 
greaa, will have little to do. The inhabitants of the valley 
were looked upon as a collection of recusants, without 
l^al organisation or head, for whom it was necessaiy to 
provide no more than the means of a bare eubsistenc& 
The total revenue of the abbey was estimated at 28,623 
livres, of which the community in Paris, consisting <rf 
twelve nuns and thi'ee lay sisters, was to receive 8,823 
livres annually, while the remaining 20,000 was to be 
appropriated to the support of the seventy-one nuns h t^H 
seventeen lay sisters at Pert Eoyal des Champs. At tbt 
same time, as the latter body was not allowed to cecmit 
itself by the admission of novices, the sum of 200 livres 
was to be deducted from the whole allowance for era; 
death or removal. All the title deeds of the conventual 
estates, the management of the property, and the repain 
of the buildings, were placed in the hands of the sisterhood 
at Paris. 

It was, however, in the treatment of the sick, that the 
patience of the nuns was most severely tried. The ua- 
healthy situation of the convent soon began to produce tta 
accustomed effects upon those who were not inured to it: 
and the evil was aggravated liy want of needful exerciea 
At first it was necessaiy to procure a royal order for the 
admission of the physician, every time there was n«odfl 
his seiTices, and even then, he waa not permitted to i 



the cloister, till he had given a promise that he would not 
facilitate any communication with the outside. But after 
a time the Bickness increased so much, as to necessitate 
the almost constant presence of a physician, and M. 
Hamon, who had formerly lived at Les Granges as one 
of the Solitaries, obtained permission to return, and to 
resume his function. We may pass over the detail of the 
vexations and hindrances under which he exercised his 
vocation, to turn to what in the eyes of the aiaterhood was 
a far more serious evil than the deprivation of physical 
help, — the denial to the sick and dying of the comforts 
and offices of rehgion. One instance will perhaps eufS- 
ciently show the depths of meanness in the persecution of 
women to which the Grand Monarque, that model of 
French courtliness, could descend. On Monday, May 
5th, 1666, it was plain that Sceur Marguerite de St". Ger- 
trude, who bad been ill for some days, was at the point of 
death. She had grown suddenly worse, and M. Hamon 
went in all haste to M. Poupiche, the then confessor, and 
implored him to come and shrive the dying woman. He 
was met hy a curt refusal : the sole business of the con- 
fessor was with the lay sisters, and he could not comply 
with the request, unless under a special order from the 
Archbishop. There was no time to apply to M. de Pere- 
fixe : and the subsequent experience of more than one 
such occasion showed that the application would have 
been made in vain. So the sisterhood assembled in the sick 
chamber, and strove to sustain the courage of Sceur Mar- 
guerite by their united prayers. But few Protestants can 
know, from their own experience, what was the severity of 
the struggle fought out upon that obscure death bed. No 
friendly sympathy, no earnestness of prayer from unor- 
dained lips, could supply to th« devout Catholic the place 
of the Viaticum for the last solitary journey, and the sacred 
oil, placed upon dying lips by a priestly hand. Only the 



^-riting of two words: an assent by ooe who proEessed 
herself a true daughter of the Church, to a fact which tiie 
Church authoritatively declared, stood between her aixi 
the priceless blessing of the sacraments. But she clang 
firmly to the truth : and died with a word of forgivenea 
upon her lips, for the priest who had refused even to tale 
Me place among those who prayed with and for her. 

Rut this was not oil. M. Poupiche refused to say tbe . 
usual mass for the repose of the departed soul. The Afcb- 
bisbop himself forbade the performaDce of the ceremoiiia 
of the Church over the body. It was made a matter of 
Ms " paternal kindness " that the sisterhood were permitted 
to assemble round the grave, and without singing, to imitate 
the regular fimeral rites as best they could. And now, 
driven to the last extremity, they appealed from all human 
tribunals to the Heavenly Judge, in a form which, if 
material and superstitious, has yet a wild pathos and ecK 
lemnity of its own. They drew up a procuration, addressed 
to the deceased sister, binding her by every motive of tmtli 
and love, to plead their cause in the august court, vduw 
she was about to appear. Her soul had escaped, tika ft 
bird from the fowler's snare : she was passing mto the wy 
presence of Christ : let her remember those whom she bad 
left behind in sorrow and temptation, and implore the 
great Bishop to succour hia Church. So when the ap- 
pointed day came, the comuumity mej to sing the monnifitl 
vespers in the church : and then passed in solemn prooe^ 
sion to lay the body of their sister in an unblesncd grun. 
At the moment of interment the procuration was laid 
within the shroud, as if once more to remind the departed 
soul of the duties thus solemnly confided to it. And it b 
recorded in the conventual annals, with a panlo&iiblA 
superstition, that though a storm of rain preceded ftod 
followed the funeral, the black .canopy of cloud, wtiioh 
overhung the mourners, held back its waters (ill their tadc 
was done. 
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Five aistera died diu'ing theae years of captivity ; and on 
eacli occEision the same cruelty, the same fortitude, and the i 
Barae appeal to Christ, were repeated. But the last of ' 
these victims, Sceur Anne Eugenie, deserves a few words , 
of special commemoration. I 

She was the daughter of M. de Boulogne, Governor of 
NogenHe-Roi, a man held in great consideration, not less 
on account of his rank and wealth, than of his strong and 
worthy character. From the first, she seems to have been 
one of those happily conatituted natures — - rarely perhaps, 
to be found in the rou^gher sex — which are exempt from the 
severer trials of the religious life, and the manner of whose 
development ia a quiet, constant growth in holiness. The 
reading of the life of St. Theresa awoke in her, at an early 
age, the desire of the monastic life, which so grew upon 
her, that when she was fifteen her sole thought waa how to 
procure its gratification. But her father, with whom she I 
lived in the most entire affection, was unwilling that hLs I 
rich and beautiful child should be thus sacrificed : and being , 
ordered on foreign service, resolved to put her fate beyond 
her own control. Before she was sixteen, she was hastily 
married to the Baron de St. Ange, first Maitre d'Hotel to | 
Anne of Austria, and exchanged, for the splendour and in- 
trigues of a palace, the quiet pleasures and charities of her 
country home. 

Her married life was neither brief nor unhappy, M. de 
St. Ange was a favourite of his royal mistress ; one who ' 
loved the court, and scattered money with a courtier's I 
magnificence. So, one day, the young wife accidentally 
discovered that he was overwhelmed with debt, and that 
the fortune which she bad brought him was no longer their , 
own. She made no complaint, nor attempted to interfere 
with his pleasures ; but she retrenched her own expendi- 
ture to the utmost possible limit, and invoked her father's ' 
friendly aid to do the rest. The result was, that she won 



her husband's heart; and after a time, he left the oouit, 
and spent two happy years with her and their children at 
St. Ange. There, at the very time when he was about to 
enter upon her scheme of a religious life, he died suddenly ; 
and his wife found herself at liberty to gratify her long- 
cherished desire. 

But the desire had now taken a different form. As B 
girl, her hope had teen to become a Carmehte ; now all her 
wishes pointed to Port Eoyal. She bad acquired the 
friendship of D'Andilly, and through him that of hisaieten 
and of St. Cyran. For a time she had found it hard to win 
their confidence : in particular, the hruaquerie of La Mfae 
Ang^ljquehad greatly discouraged her; but her patience ftcd 
evident sincerity conquered, their love at last. She became 
a temporary inmate of Port Royal during her husband's 
lifetime, and when his death set her free, and the a£furs of 
her family were all arranged, she begged permissioa to 
make it her home. And on the festival of the Presenta- 
tion of the Virgin, 165i, she took the veil at the hands of 
La M^re Angelique. " If this one deceives me," Angfr- 
lique had once said of her, " I will never have anything 
more to do with great ladies." But she was not deceived. 
D'Andilly lived to say of Sceur Anne Eugenie, that she had 
filled every relation of life with equal completeness : tn» 
maid, true wife, true widow, and at last the perfect nun. 

The convent gate, like the grave, usually closes upon all 
the eventsof alife, Sowehear little of Madame de 8t. Ange 
after her profession, except that her weak health debarred 
her from undertaking great charges, while her fiuthtulnflai 
was eminently conspicuous- in small ones. She waa one at 
the first twelve whom the Archliishop carried away frooi 
Port Royal, and passed the time of her imprisouui^nt at 
the convent of the Visitation at Chaillot, so soon to become 
known as the retreat of Sccur Louise de la Mis^i 
the forsaken and repentant La Valli&e. Here tiht 
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treated with more indulgence than some of her fellow cap- 
tives, but with as little eflfect in procuring a signature. And 
at the end of 1667 she sank under the mental and bodily 
privations, to which, in common with all her companions, 
5he was exposed. She was buried, like the four sisters who 
had gone before her, with no blessing from the Church 
below, and an ardent appeal for mercy and justice to the 
Head of the Church above. 

One of her last sayings was, that she should think herself 
happy, if she proved to be the last victim sacrificed to the 
peace of the Church. The storm was in truth already 
passing away. In a few months more it was made plain 
that her hopes were well founded.* 

♦ Divers Actes, reL xii. For the life of Mad. de St. Ange, vide rel. iii. 
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Wb must now leave for a time the fortunes of the nrij 
Port Royal, to trace the general progress of the Jai 
controversy, and enumerate the causes which led 1 
great armistice, known as the Peace of the Chorcbi, 
was in the year 1661, a few months before the del 
Angelique Amauld, that the persecution of Port ] 
began, in the removal of the hoarders, and the prohill 
to receive novices, although, aa we have seen, the i 
pect«d death of the new Archbishop of Paris affordec 
mms a respite till 1664, But already in 1660, the s 
of Port Eoyal had been forcibly dispersed. In 1661^ 
\ Solitaries, with the exception of one or two, who i 
fully hid their rank and education imder the garb 3 
Kpeech of farm-servants, had spontaneously left T 
Granges ; and, hoping for better times, lived by twoi 
threes in the moat secure hiding-places they ootild i 
Pascal died in 1662; Singlin in 1664. Amauld ) 
Nicole, from their various retreats, carried on with i 
haustible industry the controversy of grace. De Sa^'1 
occupied, with the assistance of both, in revising tbe t 
lation of the New Testament, which Le Maitre had a 
completed. And all were unwearied in their effi 
sustain the courage of the community, on which fell J 
chief weight of trouble and perplexity. 

The P'ormulaiy, contained in the bull of Ales 
VII., dated October 16th, 1656, was not imposed 
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the Church of France till April, 1661, a few weeks after the 
death of Cardinal Mazarin. The King, then for the first 
time bis own master, — or, at least, free to follow the di- 
rection of hia Jesuit confessor, — issued, at the request of the 
Assembly of the Clergy, a circ»ilar letter to each bishop, 
requirinj,' him to sign the Formulary unconditionally, and 
to procure its unconditional signatiure by all ecclesiastics, 
nuns, and schoolmasters within his diocese.* The royal 
command did not meet with instant or complete obedience. 
A large majority indeed of the bishops complied: some 
with eager Molinist zeal ; some with more or less mental 
reservation. The Sorbonne, which the King honoured 
with a separate letter, promptly made the signature a con- 
dition of taKng and of holding all degrees. But the grand 
vicara of the diocese of Paris, acting in the absence of 
Cardinal de Retz, pubJished the Formulary, with an order 
of their own, marking the distinction between " fait " and 
" droit," Arnauld, Bishop of Angers ; Pavilion, Bishop of 
Alet; Godeau, Bishop of Vence, and Choiseid, Bishop of 
Comminges, not only refused to publish the Formulary, 
but wrote to the King in justification of their refusal. 
Buzanval, Bishop of Beauvais, signed, and procured the 
signatm-e in his diocese, but not without conditions. Then 
ensued a long conflict of letters and state papers. The 
biahops wrote to the Assembly, affirming that neither it 
nor the King could lawfully impose a confession of faith 
upon the Gallican Church. The Assembly appealed to the 
Pope. So did Arnauld and Godeau. Next the King, by 
an order in council, dated May Ist, 1662, reiterated his 
demand of an unconditional ai^ature ; and made known 
hie will by a special letter to three of the obdui-ate 
bishops. Angers, Beauvais, and Vence. Meanwhile the 
Pope had interfered to set aside the mandement of the 

• GerberoD, vol. il, p. <91. i 
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grand vicaaa of Paris, which distinguished between the 
" fait" and the " droit : " and the Nuncio somewhat rudelj 
informed M. d' Angers, that this brief was the only answer 
which his Holiness intended to vouchsafe to the appeal of 
the bishops. Upon this, the Bishop of Vence gave way, 
though not without a solemn warning to the King, that 
his policy was ill-calculated to produce that concord in the 
Church which he professed to have at heart. And Louis 
once more wrote to the Bishop of Angera, in the vain hope 
that the weight of the royal authority would counterbalaiuv 
his scruples of conscience.* 

A letter, published in the voluminous correspondence of 
Antoine Amauld, and, though not dated, evidently written 
about this time, vividly describes the social, which, in ti- 
dition to legal persecution, the party of Port Royal had to 
suffer. Fouquet, Superintendent of Finance, had betn 
dismissed from his office in disgrace, and his published de- 
fence, which had given umbrage at court, was attributed to 
the pen of Arnauld, He thus writes to one of his friends f: — 
"Itwould seem, Monsieur, that, as all manner ofcalumiiia 
have been uttered concerning me, for so long a time, I ooglit 
not now to wonder at any. And yet I confess that I am sop- 
prised at the report of which yon inform us, that I tun th« 
author of the pieces published in defence of M. FouqaeL 
It would be impossible to invent a falsehood less like the 
truth, or to attack me on a side on which I am etronge^; 
Men vainly look for me where I shall never be foond. 
Nothing in the world is more alien to my disposition than 

to mix myself up in affairs of this kind I hate 

always thought that tlie only part which a priest and a 
theologian ought to take in politics, is to pray to Go< 
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cording to the injunction of the apostle for kings and 
their ministers, in order that we may lead a peaceable and 
tranqiiil life, in all exercises of piety and virtue," 

After enumerating some reasons which make this story 
especially improbable, he goes on to say :^" It is thus 
difficult to find a more clumsy calumny than this, except 
two, that have had their share of success in their day ; c 
that [ had assisted at an assembly of Deists, convened for 
the destruction of the Christian Religion, at a time, when 
by comparison of dates, it was proved that I was only ten 
years old ; the other, which some one was not ashamed to 
carry to the ears of the Queen-mother, that I was in close 
communication with Cromwell. I expect that one of these ! 
days it will be said that I correspond with the Grand I 
Vizier, and that we contemplate a retreat into Himgary ' 
under the protection of the Sultan. For we must admit, 
that if we have enemies so unscrupulous as to circulate all 
kinds of calumnies against ua, we have this advantage too, 
that they are not ingenious enough to colour them ; and 
that a mean malignity is apparent in all their inventiona. j 
Nevertheless, this is not without its effect. There are | 
always people simple enough to listen to these Hes ; and I 
although they destroy themselves one after another, our I 
justification is never general or complete, because as soon 
as one slander disappears another takes its place for the i 
world's entertainment. One year, it is the assembly of 
Eourgfontaine ; another, Cromwell ; another, mauy millions ( 
distributed among the enemies of the State ; now, M. 
Fouquet, and after that men will forge some other. They | 
will make us build forts and citadels to levy war against j 
all the jfrinces of Europe; thanks to this series of chi- 
meras, some means of animating the people against the ] 
so-called Jansenists will never be wanting. For we have I 
the honour of being treated almost like the primitive I 
Christians. The Pagans laid it to their charge, if it did j 
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not rain, or if the vines -were frozai ; and now It is the 
Jansenists who do all the evil in the world. There ait 
no intrigues with which they are not concerned; and thor 
aasociates are always wretclied and odious persons. Fnm 
all which I draw this conclusion, tliat we ought not l» 
trouble ourselves with the eccentricities of men's judg- 
ment, but, heedless of all these rumours, ought to think 
only of -willing His favour, before whom we cannot be 
maligned, and from whom we can conceal nothing. He 
is the protector of all who are wrongfully slandered ; anil 
we may hope that if He sometimea permit* very wise and 
enlightened persons to be thus prejudiced, he will not 
Buffer them long to remain in their error, but will m&ke 
clear, as far as they at least are concerned, the truth of 
that word of St. Cyprian : ' Quod mendacia non diu fid- 
lant, noctem tam diu esse quam diu non illucescat dies: 
clarificato autem die luci tenebras et caliginem cedere, 
et qute grassabantur per noct«m latrocinia ceBsare.'" 

Meanwhile, more than one effort was made to divide tfae 
Janseniat party, by overtures of reconciliation addressed 
to some of its principal members. Antoine Arnauld's wtll 
deserved reputation as a learned theologian and piactised 
controversialist, procured him, in particular, several offers 
of amity from the less virulent among his opponenU. 
But that the real leaders of the Molinist party never sin- 
cerely desired peace, and were resolved to be satiiified wilh 
nothing less than the extermination of their enemies, ii^ 
I think, plain from their behaviour during a long, ami at 
one time, promising negotiation, begun and managed ly 
the Bishop of Commingea. The bishop's idea waa, that 
the leaders on opposite aides should meet, aitd leaving 
Jansen and his opinions out of the question, calnil; dis- 
cuss the AuguHtinian doctrine of grace, and ascertain titD 
precise amount of their disagreement as to the I 
positions. This he communicated to M. de 3 
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President of the Parliament of Toulouse, whOj in turn, I 
proposed the conference to Ferrier, a, friend of P^rel 
Aonat, and his successor in the office of royal director, 1 
Ferrier and Annat both received the plan with apparent I 
good will, and M. de Comminges turned to the Jan- 
aenists. After a httle not unnatural hesitation, and some I 
negotiations, which had for their object the exclusion of ] 
the Formulary and its signature from the debate, they f 
too assented to the bishop's proposal. The King was now 1 
taken into counsel. He professed to feel great joy at | 
the prospect of appeasing the discord which bad so Ion; 
troubled the Church, and summoned M. de Comminges 
to PariS) where he arrived on the last day of the year 
1662. 

The negotiation began by the preparation, on the I 
Jansenist side, of five articles ; in which they clearly set I 
forth their doctrine as to the famous propositions. These j 
articles, though signed- only by Laiame and Girard, were 1 
understood to express the opinions of the more celebrated I 
memhera of the party, and were submitted to P^re Ferrier I 
with the avowed purpose of proving that the Jansenist I 
was no other than the Thomist, and therefore orthodox I 
doctrine of grace. On the 25th of January, a conference I 
took place at the lodgings of M. de Corarainges, The last j 
four articles were passed without dispute ; the first k 
citated the debate as to suEElcient and efficacious grace, I 
but wa.1 altered, for peace sake, to express what both, I 
sides acknowledged to he an orthodox opinion. Thia un- 
expectedly rapid success was, however, interrupted at a I 
second conference. It was not enough, said P6re Ferrier, i 
that they had ^reed upon the orthodox doctrine ; MM. I 
Lalane and Girard must further condemn five other arti- J 
cles which he had drawn up. He did not assert that these I 
last contained the doctrine of Jansen — that would be to I 
break the agreement, by which all mention of the " fait " I 
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was forbidden ; — but to be orthodox, it was as i 
condemn the false as to acknowledge the true. Once more 
the Jansenist deputies gave way ; they declared that in thai 
judgment P6re Ferrier^a articles were false, leaving it to the 
Holy See to decide whether they were heretical too, and 
identical with the Five Propositions already condemned. ' 
Once more nil difficulties seemed to be removed, wheo^st 
a third conference, Ferrier again shifted hia ground. If 
the matter rested with him alone, peace should be at once 
concluded, and tlie orthodoxy of the Janaenists acknow- 
ledged. But P&-e Annat had all sorts of people to deal 
with, and many scruples to satisfy ; the signature was not 
an affair in which the Jesuits alone were interested, bnl 
enjoined by the Pope, the Bishops, the Sorbonne ; iriiy 
should his opponents hesitate to testify that they OHk- 
demned the Five Propositions in the sense of Jsiuen? 
Needless to say, they did hesitate ; and occupied two long 
conferences in attempting to show, that this was vattn ' 
than their adversaries ought to ask, or they to grant. BtU 
then the bishop, reluctant to see the result of his labours 
thus annihilated, interposed with a fresh expedient. The 
Five Articles should be sent to Rome, as a statement of 
Jansenist belief, and with them a form of submiseion a» to 
the " fait," drawn out by himself and signed by the chieA 
of the party. The Subjicimus, as it was called, ran M 
follows : — " Quoumra Summus Pontifex Alexander VTI, • 
illas Propositiones ex libto Jansenii estractas et in sunsu 
Jansenii damoatas esse declaravit, illius detinitioni etiaai 
in hac parte sincere nos subjicimus." " Ferrier appeared 
to approve the compromise, and offered to engage the 

' " Forumnch ss [be Supremo Ponti If. Alexander VII., hoidecUraJ ikal 
those propoeitiona buve been exirscled from J&HEfii's book and condamntd 
in the sense ofJansen, ve in ibis reaped alHO sincerely submit oura«]Te« to 
his decinon." 
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heads of his society in Rome to recommend it to the 
Pope. 

But now a new difficulty arose. Up to this point the 
conduct of Lalane and Girard had met with the c 
rence of all of those for whom they had acted : and many ' 
distinguished JanseniBts were now willing to sign the Sub- 
jicimuB. Not BO De Sapi, and especially Arnauld. For a 
few months the letters of the latter are full of this difference, 
which threatened to make a breach, not only in the party, 
but even in the now lessened circle of his own family. M. 
d'Angera, and D'Andilly had both been won over by the 
Bishop of Comminges to his view of the question : Singlin 
and De Bareos added all the force of their authority and 
persuasion. Arnauld, almost in despair, quitted Paris, 
whither he had gone, under a safe conduct from the Court, 
to watch the negotiation : not, as his half-aUenated friends 
said, that his absence might break it off, but because he was 
unfeignedly weary of compromises, which seemed to involve 
an ever-increasing danger to the interests of truth. He found 
it hard to be charged with alone preventing the restoration 
of peace, by resistance to an arrangement which, in hiB 
view, gave up the very subject of dispute. "I beg you b 
remember," he writes to Singlin", " to what extremities I 
am reduced. They are raising up against me almost every 
friend I have in the world, even my own brothers. I am 
cried down every where as an obstinate and stubborn 
fellow, who, through attachment to his own opinion, alone 
stands in the way of the peace of the Church. And all the 
foimdation there is for reproaches so painful as these, is, 
that I do not yield to the advice of the majority of our 
friends. As to the authority of the Saints, or their example, 
or the arguments which have formerly been our guide, no 
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* Lattres d'Antoine Amauld, vol. i. p. 323. 
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one says a word : and the only appeal is to the opiniq 
five or sis personB,-to which I must defer, if I woula 
be condemned of God and man." 

But the greatest trial of all was the temporary estrange- 
ment which sprang up between himself and his brothef : 
"Have I then, my dearest brother," he writes to D'An- 
dilly •, " henceforth no share in your heart ? Ib whatever 
esteem you have hitherto had for me entirely effaced fivm 
your mind? Must then this new alliance destroy your 
oldest ties, and make youimcapahle of approving anythio^ 
in those of whom you have thought only too highly, aa soon 
aa they disagree with that friend who now seems to fill &U 
your soul ? No, I cannot believe that this will last : God 
will never permit it. He will re-kindle in your heart the 
flame of love which He lighted there, for those whom nature 
and grace have so closely united to you. He will give yon 
the old trust in those who are always the same, whatever 
enemy of our happiness may trouble so perfect an agree- 
ment of will and of opinion. God has left in this world 
only ua four — why should this wretched affair have come 
to divide us ? We suffered our common persecution id 
peace and joy, aa long as we suffered it with one accord. 
Why should the imaginary hope of a false peace with 
faithless and unscrupulous enemies have cast us into tronbleF 
No, no, my dearest brother, once more I say, that so dl^ 
tuihed a state of things cannot last long. There are too 
many good souls groaning over it, not to obtain from God 
our deliverance from so heavy a cross. But (he true 
method of deliverance la to implore Him to take away th« 
cause of so sad a result, — our idle amusement in aniiiipm^ 
ticahle accommodation, which has never been other tiian 
chimerical, because founded on the pretended good faith 
of those who know not what good faith is. Let us feed out 
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hopes no more on vaia dreams : let us think only of suffer^ 
ing patiently what God shall be pleased to send us — bjxvM 
we shall all be at one." ■ 

In spite of Amauld's persevering opposition, the Siib-« 
jicimus was agreed to : and the greatest of the JaDseniatn 
left out of the proposed peace. But the result of the fifth' J 
conference fully justified his foresight P^re Ferrier r&-l 
fused to be content with anything short of a specific con-j 
demnation of the Five Propositions in the sense of Jansen tfl 
and all hope of an accommodation with the Jesuits was ai.fl 
once abandoned. There still remained the Pope. To him,.S 
therefore, AT. de Comminges, with permission of the Kin^.l 
sent the five Jansenist articles, accompanied by a letterB 
from himself, assuring His Holiness of the submission ofB 
the Port Royal theologians to the Papal decisions as to thdfl 
"fait." The rumour ran through Paris, that now at last thefU 
strife was settled, and the Church purged of heresy. Butfl 
on the one hand Arnauld, much to the vexation of M. dej 
Comminges and many of his friends, thought it only honeatj 
to publish his discontent; and on the other, the PopeJ 
refused to ratify the compromise. On the 20th of August, btM 
brief, addressed to the bishops of France, arrived in Paris, ■ 
demanding from the Jansenista an unconditional signature. ■ 
It mattered nothing that their declaration of faith was such I 
as even Jesuits could not find fault with : they must sign I 
their belief in Jansen's heresy, or be heretics themselves. ■ 
Fifteen bishops, who chanced to be in Paris, formed them"* 
selves into an assembly, and issued the brief, with a circular 1 
letter to the several dioceses. Again the King aided the 
ecclesiastical authority with letters patent, commanding the 
signature; M. de Comminges retired in disgust to his 
diocese, and the Janseniats hid themselves once more.' 
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The early part of the year 1664 was signalised by the 
publication of the narratives, counter-narratives, explana- 
tions, and replies, which always follow such abortive n^o- 
tiationa as I have described, as well as by the scomful 
exposure of M. de Perefixe's distinction between "fm 
bumaine" and "foi divine." In the month of August, 
PavilloL, Bishop of Alet, a prelate who, had not bis Jan- 
senism outweighed his virtues, would have taken hif place 
beside Francis de Sales in the catalogue of Saints, addresBed 
a spirited remonstrance to Louia XIV., impugning the 
authority by which the signature was enforced, and assert- 
ing the orthodoxy of the so-called Jansenists ia all matters 
of faith. This he followed up not long after, by an 
" Admonition " to the clergy of hia diocese, warning them 
not to peril their eccleaiaatical privilegea by signing tbe 
Formulary before the secular judges appointed by the 
King, — and on the 29th October, set them the example, 
by himself refusing the signature. This decisive act of 
opposition brought the controversy to a head. Hitherto 
the Papal authority bad never been directly brought to bear 
upon the recusants. The various assemblies of bishoju 
which had sought to enforce the signature had been iusuT- 
liciently constituted, and irregularly held : and the liberties 
of the Church were pleaded in opposition to the conimandfl 
of the King. But now the French ambassador at Rome 
was instructed to ask from Alexander VII. an authoritatiTv 
and final declaration of opinion. Pleased to gratffy th« 
zeal of ao great a monarch in the cause of orthodoxy, the Pope 
promptly complied, and issued on the 15th of February, 
166S, a bull which not only condemned Jansenism in most 
decisive terms, but commanded all ecclesiastics, nuns, aiul 
schoolmasters, to sign a uew Formulary, which made put 
of the bull itself, and which, it ia almost needless l« say, 
did not diatJnguiBh between "tait" and "droit." 
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bull was duly received, and endorsed on the 25tli of April, 
by a royal declaration of similar import.* 

The crisia of the dispute had now arrived. No bishop 
who was not prepared to brave excommunication could 
refuse to impose the signature upon his diocese. But Jan- 
senist ingenuity even yet found a middle way between 
unconditional submission to Papal authority, and a resist- 
ance, wEich would have been little short of schism. It 
was possible to define the signature. In this new refine- 
ment Pavilion, Bishop of Alet, led the way by a mande- 
ment, dated June 1st. He distinctly demands that all 
ecclesiastics under his jurisdiction should sign the Formu- 
lary, and as distinctly separates the fait from the droit. 
For the latter he asks a " submission of faith : " for the 
former only a submission " of respect and of discipline." 
Choart de Buzanval, Bishop of Beauvais, so far followed in 
his steps, as to adopt the very words of his mandement. 
Then Amauld of Angers, and Caulet of Paraiers, each in 
his own way, published the Formulary with a similar defi- 
nition of the signature. The Bishop of Noiou took the 
same course, but alarmed a few months after, by the first 
murmur of court displeasure, withdrew his mandemeut, and 
retired into the main body of the episcopal ranks. The 
Four bishops — hardly leas famiUarly and less gloriously 
known in French, than our Seven bishops in English 
history — alone represented the cause of Jansen and of 
Port Royal, t 

About the time of the negotiations for Alexander Vll.'a 
bull, the friends of Port Eoyal endeavoured to repeat the 
experiment of the Provincial Letters, in making an appeal 
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from t!ie theological to the general public, Through Ha 
years 1664 and 1665, appeared at intervals, a series often 
letters " Sur THeresie Imaginaire" — bearing the name of 
the Sieur de Damvilliers, but known to be the production 
of Nicole, The idea and rough sketch of them were due, it 
is said, to Pascal ; and it is easy to trace, in the first letter, 
the inspiration of his genius, if not the actiial work of his 
pen. It dissects with great force and clearness the whole 
controversy, reducing the point in dispute, about which the 
Jansenists were willing to maintain a respectful silence, to 
the existence of the condenmed propositions in the " Augw- 
tinus :" and then proceeds to parallel the debate with others 
even more trifling and laughable, which had in their day, 
divided the Church, and long before sunk into forgetliil- 
ness. But only the first of the Lettres Imaginaires hu 
caught any of the spirit of their immortal predecessors. 
ITie other nine are no more than contributions to the con- 
troversy, as in those years it developes it-self; written, it 
is true, in nervous and vivid phiase, and containing little 
that is scholastic, but ill calculated to catch the utteotioii 
of those who were not already interested in the subject. 
One is a polemic especially directed against P^ro Ferri«r: 
another narrates the feud with the Jesuits from the days of 
Garasse ; a third demolishes M. de Perefixe's distinction i»- 
tween "foihumaine" and"foi divine;"" a fourth, which wac 
not originally intended to form part of the series, is a di^ 
sertation upon the effecte of unlawful excommimicaUoo. 
The last, published in November, 1665, and said to be the 
joint work of Arnauld and of Nicole, is a powerful defence 
of the authority of the Church in matters of faith, but ww 
as ineffectual as the rest in persuading the public that Jan- 
senism was only an imt^inary heresy. 

A second series of eight letters by the same author, 
entitled " Lettres Visionnaires," usually form part of 
same collection. The publication of these comUM 



December, 1665, and probably ended in May, 1666. 
Desmaretfi de St. Sorlin— poet, noveliat, French 
mician, and of late years mystic and prophet, had writteO" 
an insolent reply to an " Apologie pour les Eeligieuses d 
Port Royal," of which MM, Nicole and St. Marthe were 1 
the authors. Such an enemy would hardly have been 1 
worth the ammunition espended on him, but for the I 
tempting mark afforded by hia past eccentrieitiea. Nicole I 
did not spare him. The " Lettres Visionnaires " were 
devoted partly to the exposition of true Christian Spi- 
ritualism, partly to the exposure of Deamareta and his 1 
" Lettres Spirituellea." The debate might here be 
pas.'ied by, without mention, were it not that a acornftil 1 
allusion to Desmareta' previous occupation as a playwright 1 
and a novelist, excited the anger of Rapine, who, fresh J 
from the schools of Port Royal, had broken loose from I 
their influence, and written his earliest tragedies, the | 
" Thebaid " (1664), and " Alexandre " (1665). The story | 
of the poet's wrath and the teacher's forbearance will be 1 
foimd in its proper place." 

The fortimes of Port Royal seemed to have reached I 
their lowest ebb at the beginning of the year 1666, The | 
sisterhood were indeed reunited in Port Royal des Champs, 
hut they were prisoners in their home ; and the house in I 
Paris was held by strangers and traitors. The solitaries 
were scattered throughout France ; Arnauld and the lead- 
ing theologians of the party had returned to the hiding- 
places, which they had left for a time at the invitation of J 
M. de Comminges. De Sapi, with his faithful companions f 
Fontaine and Du Fosse, had been driven from the bouse I 
in the Fanxbourg St. Marceau, where Singlin died, and I 
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after many changes of residence, had established himadf 
in the Fauxbourg St, Antoine. The penitents, whom iX 
the risk of his own liberty he still directed, no longer 
came to his house, but met him at placea of rendezvous 
with which hia means of communication were speedy and 
secret. It was on his way to the moat celebrated of the 
pupils whom Singlin had bequeathed to him, Madame 
de Lougueville, that he was arrested, on the 14th of May, 
1666. It appeared afterwards, that in hopes of dii^ 
covering the clue to some treasonable intrigue, the house 
and all the movements of its inmates had been carefully 
watched for a fortoigbt. At last, in despair of ftnding ool 
anything by these means, the officers of police resolved to 
arrest the criminals and to seize their papers. De S»fi 
and Fontaine, that they might enjoy the cool luorni&g 
air, had set out on their walk at six o'clock ; and while, 
under the walls of the Bastille, they were commiseradng 
the fate of its prisoners, were stopped by a guard, awl 
informed that tliey were themselves to be added to the 
number. On being taken to the nearest police-office they 
were searched, and some letters from bis penitents, which 
De Sa^i anxiously tried to hide, exultiugly taken away. 
They bore the whole matter very quietly, as men who, 
though conscious of innocence, knew that it was no safc' 
guard gainst such a disaster. De Sari's single trouble 
was that he had left behind him his copy of St. Paol's 
Epistles. For more than two years he had coastantly 
carried it about with him, in expectation of sudden arreet; 
and only this very momisg had laid it aside, in ootue- 
quence of the heat. " Let them do what they will with 
ine," he had been wont to say, " wherever they put me, I 
fear nothing, if I only have ray St. Paid." 

Meanwhile a ludicrous scene was being enacted in Hut 
Fauxbourg St Antoine. Between two and three hi 
soldiers had been secretly brought together dt 



night, "to operate," eays Fontaine*, "against an un- 
armed man, and a house where there waa not a single 
Bword." The entrance into the fortress — as if resistance 

re ia be expected at the doors — was made by a bed- 
room window. All persons and papers found in the house 

re Bummaiiiy seized. The whole quarter was in com- 
motion. The rumour ran, that a nest of burglars, coiners, 
poisoners, had been discovered. The public was just 
beginning to talk of the fearful poisonings, with which 
Madame de Brinvilliers waa afterwards implicated ; and 
M. d'Aubrai, the Lieutenant Civil, who made this arrest, 
was the father and victim of the yet undiscovered criminal, 
and perhaps had, at this very moment, her poison in his 

US. At the same time, and with as little result, the 
house where De Safi had been wont to meet his penitents, 

B ransacked. Then after a long examination of Du 
Foss4, who had been caught in bed, Fontaine and De Sapi 
were brought home to be interrogated. The chief articles 
of accusation against them were, that they had a private 
printing press in the house ; and that they were accus- 
tomed to hold illegal meetings. Xo evidence was brought, 
imd none was found to support the charge. For a fort- 
night the police remained in possession of the house and 
their prisoners ; then, in spit« of all the exertions of their 
friends, De Safi, Fontaine, and the two brothers Du Foss^ 
were removed to the Bastille. They found a melancholy 
satisfaction in the thought that the 14th of May, the day 
of their first arrest, was also the day on which St. Cyran 
was sent to "Vincennes. 

Among the friends of the prisoners Madame de Pomponne 
was especially active. She was the wife of the Marquis de 
Pomponne, D'Andilly's second son, who, having already 
experienced some of the vicissitudes of court favour, was 
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istraordiuary in Sweden. The time bad 
not yet come when Louis XIV". was imwilling to be ahlj 
and faithfiiliy served by one who bore the hated name of 
ArnauJd. Mad. de Pomponne was not afraid on this ooco- 
aion to peril her own and her husband's positioD, by inter- 
ference on behalf of her cousin in the Bastille. She aaed 
all her influence to prevent hia imprLsonment ; she eagerlj 
begged of the King to be allowed to visit him in pristHi; 
she took charge of hia house and eEfects ; and zealoiul; 
worked for his deliverance. So too, the brothers Du Fossi 
were soon released, by help of the Chancellor Le Teliier. 
But the great scandal reoiained, De Sa^, an ecclesiaetk 
of singularly blamelesB and quiet character, who had btken 
little part in the disputes which divided the Church, bill 
spent his whole time in the discharge of hia duties M k 
confessorandin the study of the Scriptures, was impmooed 
for more than two years, not only without offence, bitt 
without a definite accusation of offence, against the laws. 
M. de Pontchateau spoke no more than the truth, when hf 
wrote thus boldly to the Archbishop, demanding of him the 
release of De Sa^i and the nuns of Port Royal :— " Pennit 
me, my Lord, to begin this letter by representing to yxm 
the great wrong which you do yourself, in confining JD the 
Bastille au ecclesiastic of such eminence as M. le Maitre 
de Sa^i. There is this peculiarity about him, that per- 
haps no person of this age has shown iu hia works a man 
pious science, or a more scientific piety, than he. All his 
labours have been bestowed on subjects remote from con- 
troversy, and thus have edufied the whole Church. And a 
very extraordinary thing is, that while all the world ha» 
read his books with great approval, he has always taken the 
utmost pains to remain concealed : to evade by his htimilt^ 
the esteem which he deserved : to remain in the secrvcTttf 
hia solitude, that in proportion as he was unknown to ; 
he might draw down upon himself, his works. 
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1 readers, the blessing of Heaven. I always thought that the I 
innocence of his life, as well as that which appears in all I 
his writings, would shield him fi'om the hatred of the world, ] 
and that a, man who has never given any one the least 1 
reason to complain of him, would himself avoid per- | 
secution. And truly, I can easily believe what is said, that I 
he would never have been arrested, had he been known. I 
In any other age, a person of his ability and piety could I 
not have become known, except at the risk of being com- I 
pelled to leave his solitude. Men would have done violence I 
to his modesty, and would have given him a rank in the I 
Church, which he merits the more, that he has always been I 
very far from desiring it; But God has other rewards for | 
his servants: He puts tbem to the proof: He perfects their I 
charity by patience: and the evils which He sends tbem I 
become their greatest good. Suffering is, for a good man, I 
a singular gi'ace : but it is a great sign of God's anger, that 1 
the Church should be profaned by the UTegularities, the I 
ambition, and the avarice of countless ecclesiastics, at the I 
very time when the prisons, which are built only for crimi- I 
nats, are sanctified by the presence of God's servants, and I 
are themselves the instruments of their sanctifi cation." ' I 
The prisoners were at first confined in separate cells, and I 
carefully prevented from communicating with each other, or | 
with any of their fellow captives. Their friends^ many of j 
tbem persons of high rank — came in great numbers to the ] 
Bastille, to hear tidings of them, and to implore the governor j 
to treat tbem with such indulgence as was consistent with I 
the performance of his duty. He, on the contraiy, seemed I 
to think that prisoners, in whose fate so many were in- I 
tereated, needed a double watchfulness, and rather increased t 
than mitigated, in their behalf, the severity of the usual I 
discipline. After a time, the kindness of a subordinate I 

■ Divers Acl«s, rel. x. Lettre de M. de Pontcbateau, &c., p. 2. I 
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officer, M. Barail, procured for Fontaine the only &tout 
which he desired ~ imprisonment in De Safi'a cell. " Open 
to me the great gate of the prison," he said to M. Barail 
one day as he was taking his usual walk in the courtyard, 
"and that of my master's room, and you will see to whidi 
I should run." De 8391 soon accommodated himself to the 
new conditions of his life. He had always looked forward 
to imprisonment in the Bastille. Hia habits, when at 
liherty, were retired and sedentary. He considered the walk 1 
of his prison rather as defences which kept the world from 
him, than as harriers which prevented him from seeing the 
world. He was wont to say, " If the King were to command 
the attendance of any one at a fixed place, what an honour 
would he not think it to obey ! Crod Himself tella me thai 
He will have me here — shall I not be too happy to be 
here ?" So he settled himself quietly down to siich occu- 
pation as the circumstances permitted, — the direction of fall 
penitents by letter, like St. Cyran at Vincennes ; and above 
all, his translation of the Scriptuj'es. It woidd almost se^n 
— Fontaine fancies, with kindly superstition — aa i f God bad 
imprisoned him in order to the completion of this twj 
work. He had already finished and corrected hia version 
of the New Testament : the preface was in his pocket when 
he was arrested. And the very day after he had revised 
the last sheet of his translation of the Old Testament, the 
order came for his releasee* 
"~^ Meanwhile the contest in the Church seemed to nwrow 
in its area, in proportion as it increased in virulence. The 
Four Bishops stood alone in their opposition to the Vope, 
the King, and the Jesuits. Louis himself denounced thdr 
mandements at the Holy See, and hewiught the Pope, BOi 
only to declare them null and void, but to appoint » 
tribunal for the trial and sentence of the auUiors. After 
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Bome debate as to the conBtitution of this tribunal, — for 
the King, in his aati-JanseDist zeal, was in perpetual risk 
of making concessions as to the liberties of the Gallican 
Church, of which the Pope would quickly have taken ad- 
Tautage, — two archbishops and seven bishops were named, 
with full authority to suspend, or even excommunicate, 
the recusants. But, before the court met, its author waa 
no more. Alexander VII. died on the 20th of May, 1667, 
and the elevation of Cardinal Rospigliosi to the Pontifi- 
cate, under the name of Clement IX., soon changed the 
■whole aspect of affairs.* 

The new Pope appeared at first inclined to tread in the 
footsteps of his predecessor, and issued a brief for the con- 
demnation of the Four Bishops, almost identical with one 
that Alexander had prepared. But the Nimcio, Bargellini, 
■whom he sent to Paris, saw that the ascendancy of the 
Jesuits was not so great or so stable as it appeared. The 
Bishops, — as indeed all the heads of the Jansenist party, — 
were men of eminent sanctity ; and public sympathy, ex- 
cept in times of great theological excitement, is always to 
a large extent on the side of severity of morals. Nineteen 
bishops, who had not been bold enough to refuse their sig- 
nature, ventured to address the Pope in defence of their 
brethren ; and the Nuncio wrote to Rome that their 
opinions wei'e secretly shai'ed by twenty more. They de- 
clared the orthodoxy of the Four Bishops to be as far above 
Buspicion as their virtues ; they repudiated the doctrine 
that the Church is infallible in the declaration of any but 
revealed facts, and imply a compliment to the Jansenists 
in the statement that, but for the attacks of their enemies, 
there would be peace without a papal decree. Two, if not 
'three, of the prelates named upon the Judicial commiasion, 

• Grerbcron, yoL iii. pp. 213—225. Hieloice da rfiglise de France, par 
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absolutely refused to act. The King's mind also had tem- 
porarily shaken off the prejudices imposed upon it by luB 
Jesuit confessor. The friends of Port Royal attributed 
this effect ia part to a paper by Antoine Arnauld, pn^ 
sented to the King, in answer to a violent attack made l:^ 
the Ai'chbisbop of Embrim upon De Safi'a version of the 
New Testament. It was far more probably due to the so- 
licitations of bis cousin, the Duchease de Loogueville, the 
former heroine of the Fronde, who, although she had sin- 
cerely abandoned the world of pleasure and ambition for 
the penances and prayers of Port Royal, might, he may 
have thought, become aa dangerous an enemy to hin 
maturer years as she had been to his youth. One of hcT 
brothers, the Prince de Conti, who died in 1666, had beeo 
as warm in the cause of Port Royal as herself; the other, 
the conqueror of Lens and of Rocroy, could refuse his sister 
nothing. She wrote an earnest letter to the newly-elected 
Pope; she interested two powerful cardinals in the cause 
of peace; she prevailed upon Gondrin, Archbishop of 
Sens, who had always held a middle place in the d: 
to undertake the office of mediator in France : 
negotiation, begun by a princess and managed by 
bishop, went on bravely. 

Louis, however, was not won over in a moment. Tlie I 
nineteen bishops followed up their letter to the Pope^ bjr 
one to the King, in which they declared that the sentettoe 
of the Four, by the proposed tribunal, would be an iuvssim 
of the liberties of the Church, equivalent to making the 
bisliops no more than vicars of the Pope. He ordered the 
letter to be suppressed, and prohibited all meeting of the 
bishops for conference upon it. The Four appealed, in a 
circular letter, to all their episcopal brethren : and again 
an edict of suppression was issued. The King would 
permit no general expression of ecclesiastical opinion 
all that affected the interests of the Gallican Church, 
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sole appeal was to himself. It may have been the feeling 
that throughout these ta'anaactions, the King wae aiming 
at the ertabliahment of a civil supremacy over the Clnirch 
of France, which disposed the Pope to accept a peace, with 
or without the royal concurrence. Suddenly the Archbishop 
of Sena, and the Bishop of Chalons, who had undertaken 
the work of mediation, found the Nuncio willing to listen 
to them. His instructions from Rome were to make up 
the dispute with the Four Bishops, on what terms he could, 
provided only that he saved the credit of the Holy See. All 
parties agreed that the negotiation must be kept secret 
from the King's confessor and M. de Perefise; and that, 
for the sake of avoiding needless debate, the conditions of 
the peace should not be published till the whole was 
finally concluded. 

After many conferences, the articlea of reconciliation 
wei'e settled. The Four Bishops were to sign and procure 
the signature of the Formulary, making vivS, voce, and in 
the records of their episcopal synods, such distinction be- 
tween " fait " and " droit " as they pleased. In addition to 
this, they were to write a respectfiJ and submissive letter 
to the Pope, in which, however, they were not expected to 
make any retractation of former proceedings. It was es- 
pecially stipulated, in addition, that the sisterhood and 
doctors of Port Royal were to be included in the treaty. 
The letter to the Pope was drawn up by Antoine Amauld, 
somewhat altered by the Nuncio, and finally signed by all 
the bishops. Each convoked a synod for the signature of the 
Formidary, and each in the proc^s-verbal, with which the 
synod was opened, drew a clear distinction between 
" droit " and " fait," and the varying demands of the 
Church in regard to belief in them. The letter, the par- 
ticulars of the signature, the proces-verbaus of the bishops, 
and a certificate of the facts, signed on the one side by 
Antoine Arnauld, on the other by M, de Chalons, were 
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sent, in answer to succeaaiTe requests, to Rome. Then tJie 
Pope issued Mb brief to the King upon the conclusion of 
the peace. He was not ashamed to assert that the bishops 
had exacted a pure and simple signature to the Formu- 
lary. But men knew, neverthelesa, that the Holy See had 
been compelled to abandon its pretension to infallibility in 
matters of fact. 

The forms necessary to complete the reconciliation were 
now speedily gone through. The Pope addressed a brief, 
the King a letter to the Four Bishops. On the 18th of 
, October, the King issued an order in council, in whidi, 
" conformably to the intentions of the Pope, he prohibits 
and forbids all his subjects to attack or provoke one 
another, under colour of past events, using the words 
heretic, Jansenist, or Semi-Pelagian, or any other party 
name ; also to write or puhlish pamphlets upon the aaid 
controverted matters, or to wound by injurious phrases the 
reputation of those who shall have signed the said Kormii- 
lary of faith, under the orders of their archbishops or 
bishops, under pain of exemplary pimishment." Amsuld, 
no longer a fugitive, was graciously received by the NtiQcio 
and the King: De Safi, released from the Bastille, was 
vainly pursued in bis retirement by offers of prefermeat, 
A medal, in honour of the peace, bearing the portrait oF 
Ijouis, and the legend '* ob restitutam Ecclesi^ con- 
cordiam," was struck at the royal mint. The Sorbcmne, 
which still exacted of ita graduates the signature of Ar- 
nauld's condenmatlou, alone stood apart &om the geocnl 
reconciliation. P^re Annat, who found himself surprised 
into a peace, before he had opportunity to traverse th« 
negotiation, bitterly reproached the Nuncio. " Vou hiive 
ruined," he said, " by a quarter of an hour's weakness, th« 
work of twenty years." And he found little cousolatioa 
when he turned to the King. "As for religion," I^otdt 
curtly replied, "that is the Pope's buHiness : if he is a 
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fied, everyone eise ought to be. And for what concerns 
my kingdom, I advise you not to trouble youi'self." • 

Thirty years later, when a long career of success had 
made Louis XIV. absolute King of France, and almost the 
arbiter of Europe, the peace of the Church would have 
been impossible. He was not strong enough yet, or not 
enough the slave of his Jesuit confessors, to put down by 
force a theological theory, which was represented in his 
own family, which sat at his council board, which was de- 
fended upon the episcopal bench, and which, whatever its 
orthodoxy, was practically identified with the most genuine 
piety and the Htrictest morals. Were we concerned to 
trace the history of civil liberty in France, we might draw 
an instructive contrast between the epoch when the King 
could indeed throw De 8191 into the Bastille, but could 
not prevent princesses and dukes, and ministers of stat^, 
from offering their sympathy to the prisoner, and that 
when the very buildings of Port Royal were razed to the 
ground, and the bones of its saints cast out of their graves, 
without a word of remonstrance. Even now there waa a 
taint of insincerity in the reconciliation, which could not 
fail to spread. The archbiskop and the Jesuits com- 
plained that they had been left out of the negotiations. 
The conditions of peace were kept secret : and the proc^s- 
verbaux of the Four Bishops became known only in their 
own dioceses. The most absurd rumours were propagated : 
men said that the Bishops had unconditionally sigued the 
Formulary ; that Aruauld had gone to the Nuncio, and de- 
claring, with many tears, his repentance of his past ob- 
stinacy, had implored to be again received to the bosom 
of the Church. It is a melancholy truth that the papal 
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brief, addressed to the King-, did Dot ajjcuratelj repre 
the facts of the case ; and tben, aa Bince, the Jesuits 
affirmed that all the concessions had been on the side of 
Port Eoya!. No wonder then, that, after a few years, the 
peace was seen to he no more than a trnce. 

The Bishop of Alet had espreasly stipulated that 1 
nuns and doctors of Port Royal shoidd be included in t 
arrangement, to which, as we have seen, Amaiild waa « 
principal party. And the King, when M. de Pere6xe com- 
pl^ned that he had not been consulted, declared that h« 
had kept Port Royal, and the embarrassing position of the 
Archbishop, specially in view; and that nothing more 
need now be done, than follow the example of the Pope io 
his treatment of the Bishops." The nuns were themselves 
not hopeful. They were weary of schemes of compromise, 
which seemed to them only so many snares for simply 
consciences. La M^re Agn^s writes to her brother, j 
July, 1668 f: "Although the condition in which we i 
involves many afflicting circumstances, they are atn 
theless not so painful and dieiquieting to the mind as t 
constant proposals of accommodation. By God's gmoe 1| 
are not afraid of the roaring of the lion, but we tremU 
with fear of the serpent's deceit, which assures ua that we 
shall live, when we render ourselves deserving of death.' 
The orJy plan which seemed to them worthy of considi 
ation, was one supported by Madame de Longueville a 
the Bishop of Meaus : to transfer the abbey into 
diocese of some bishop, less bigoted on behalf of i 
Formulary than M. de Perefixe. A speciHc project of ex- 
chaoge with the Cistercian house of Lys, in the diocese of 
Sens, was entertained, but Daony difficulties of detail pre> 
vented its execution. Then came the general peace, and 
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the discussion of the terms on ■which the sisterhood were 
be admitted to its benefits,* 

It was necessary that the first overtures should come 
from the nuns. Accordingly, Agnes Arnanld was persuaded 
to write letters to the King and to the Archbiahopt, begging 
that the community of Port Eoyal might now be restored to 
the enjoymentof thesacraments,andtheexerciseof eccleaias- 
tical functions. In the first she especially protested gainst 
the nomination of Scenr Perdreau to the abbacy of Port | 
Royal de Paris, which the King had just made, pointing I 
out to him, that she herself had only resigned the title, 
which she had derived irom his father, Louis XIII., iu 
favour of the right of triennial election, and that therefore ' 
no nomination could legally take effect till after her death. 
In the second letter she makes no promise of a fresh signa- 
tiure, but contents herself with asserting the unchanged 
orthodoxy of the commimity. -Neither of these letters 
called fort.h an answer. So long as there was any hope 
that the peace might not be ratified, the Archbishop made 
no sign. At last, in February, 1669, when the arrival of 
the Pope's brief to the Four Bishops seemed to place the 1 
accommodation beyond possibility of question, M. de 
Perefize announced that he was vril'ling to listen to proposals 
from Port Royal. A petition was drawn up for the nuns, 
which satisfied neither themselves nor him. He asked 
that they should adopt, mutaiis mutandis, the terms of i 
the certificate as to the proems- verbaux of the bishops, whidi ] 
the Bishop of Chalons and Antoine Amauld had sent to 
Rome, It is hardly necessary to narrate in detailed order 
all the persuasions and negotiations, which at last ended in 
the signature. The sisterhood sympathised but coldly with 
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thepeace of the Church, and disapproved theconcesBionsw 

their doctors had made. Now when it was their own ti 
act, they drew back in conscientious hesitation. Tbeyfl 
a snare in every phrase : a desertion of the truth here, 4 
there a concession of their conventual rights. Amsuld | 
Nicole argued, explained, entreated — at first almost il 
Finally, the required declaration was signed on the 1 
February, 1669, in the presence of the Bishop of Meaai 

I have often quoted the declarations which the nnns of 
Port Royal refused to sign ; it is right to place side by sd« 
with them the cumbrous and obscure terms of the compro* 
mise to which they finally submitted : — 

" To Mouseigueur, the most illustrious and most ^m 
reverend the Aichbishop of Paris : ^^^ 

" Monseigneur : ^H 

"All your daughters, the nuns of the Abbey of ourEi^^| 
of Port Royal who are at present in the monastery of |^^| 
Royal des Champs, represent in all humility to your &t]H^^| 
chiirity, that their true disposition is, never to have eiri^^| 
tained any but the most zealous wishes for the preserva^^l 
of the faith of the Church, and a profoimd suhmissitNl^^l 
the Holy See ; that they condemn the Five PropoHi||^^| 
in all sincerity, without any exception or restriction li^i^^l 
ever, in all the senses in which the Church has condemo^^l 
them ; that they are very far from biding in their he^^^| 
any design to renew these errors under any pretext, Ol^^l 
auff«i- that any of their number should renew theTn,!^^H 
become obnoxious to the condemnation of the Church, tl^^H 
being no persons more inviolably attached to her doctri^^l 
upon this and all other points. And as to the attribntio|^^| 

* Guilbcrt. MOmairca hitlariqucg et chroDologiquea gar l'AbtM*^^^| 
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theeepropositioQsto Jftnaen's book, they give to the Holy Se©l 
all the deference and obedience due to it— such ae all theolo- 
gians agree ought to be given to it in regard to all books 
condemned according to the Catholic doctrine, maintained 
in all ages by all doctors, and aim in these latter times by 
the greatest defenders of the authority of the Holy Sea — 
as Cardinals Baronius, Bellarmin, De Eichelieu, Palavicini, 
Fathers Sirmond and Petau ; and also conformably to the 
spirit of the Apostolical Bulls, which is neither to say, nor 
to write, nor to teach anything contrary to what has been 
decided by the Popes on this subject. For these reasons, 
Monseigueur, and regard having been bad to our above 
declaration, which we understand to he conformed to that 
which haa been sent to our Holy Father the Pope, in the 
names of some of our Lords the Bishops, and witli which His 
Holiness has been satisfied, may it please your Grandeur 
to forget what we may have done indiscreetly in the course 
of this troublesome affair, and to re-establish us in the state 
in which we were before our disgrace ; promising you, all of 
us, that we will employ all our prayers and vows to draw 
upon you all manner of blessings.- — ^Done at our monastery 
of Port Royal des Champs, this 14th of February, 

The Archbishop was not slow to grant the request con- I 
tained in the letter. On the 18th of February his grand I 
vicar came to Port Poyal, and read to the assembled com- 
mtmity the sentence which restored them to the exe 
their religious rights. Then followed a joyous Te Deum ; 1 
the bells were rung, the gates of the church thrown open, ' 
and all the villagers round about fiocked to Port Royal to J 
wonder at the imaccustomed sight. But the restoration I 
was hardly complete until the community had taken part | 
in the services of the church, performed by one of their own 
directors. Ten days afterwards Antoine Arnauld came for J 
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this purpose. While he was in the midet of the mass, a 
little procesaion entered the church chanting the words, 
"omnes qui de uno pane, et de uno calice participamus," 
"all of us who partake of one bread, and of one cup." 
What hetter words to express the re-union of friends, who, 
parted by hostile circumatance, had yet been one in heart 
and faith? The new comer was the Cure of M^ny, a 
village hard by Port Royal, who had been a firai friend of 
the sisterhood in their trouble, and desired to show, by 
coming in this festive way, his participation in their joy. 
Men were reminded of the old days, when Angeliqne 
Arnauld, and the solitaries whom she had drawn round her, 
had made Port Royal a centre of help and comfort t« eveiy 
surrounding liamlet.* 

No Protestant reader can refuse to sympathise with the 
nuns of Port Royal in their aversion to the t-erms of the 
document which was the instrument of their release. 
Their position throughout the debate of the Formulary had 
been that of simple faithfulness to truth. They could not 
certify a fact of which they were necessarily ignoiaaL 
They resisted their imposition of a test, the acceptance ftf 
which wouklhavecompelledtheratoaesertanuntnith. They 
left to the great doctors of the party all fine-di'awa theories 
of canonical obedience, and for themselves feared nothing 
80 much as the subtle definitions and distinctions whidi 
seemed to cloud the clear vision of conncience. And if wfl 
compare the Declaration of the nuns with the Formulajy of 
Alexander VII., I fear that the chief difference which we shall 
note, is the complexity and obscurity of the one in cootnal 
to the clearness and brevity of the other. The Formulary 
condemns the Five Propositions in " the proper sense" of 
Jansen, "as the Apostolic See has condemned tliem." The 
Declaration condemns the propositions "in all thesensos in. 
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which the Church has condemned them," and therefore, if the 
Church or its Head speak truly, in the sense of the Augusti- 
nus. TheFormularj roundly 8ta.tee that thePropositions are 
extracted "from the hook of Cornelina Jansenius, entitled 
'Auguatinus.'" The Declaration promises, in regard to this, 
matter, all the deference and obedience due to the Holy 
See, and then proceeds to quote, as authoritative exponents 
of the kind and degree of obedience, the Jesuit theoh 
Sirmond and Petau. It is impossible not to feel that this 
is no righteous settlement of the controversy. These equivo- 
cal phrases have not the clear ring of honest conviction. 
They would have been more appropriate in the book of the 
casuists, than in the mouth of the companions of Pascal [ 
and the long scruple of the community, rather than ita 
final acquiescence, expressed the true spirit of Port Royal. 
Perhaps St Cyran and Pascal were the only two of the 
French Jansenists who clearly saw the attitude towards 
the Holy See, into which tbeii' party might finally be 
forced by the controversy of grace. The former had a 
deep conviction of the necessity of doctrinal and moral 
reform in the Church, and possibly had formed schemes 
for its realisation : a clear intellect and a resolute COU' 
science drove the other, when once he had irrevocably takeiL 
the first step of Jansenism, into a half rebellion against the 
Papal authority. Circumstance might have brought both, 
with no more doctrinal inclina.tion towards Protestantism 
than is impUed in their Augastinian theology, into something 
like the Protestant relation to the Pope and the Church. 
I cannot believe that any pressure of hostile or friendly; 
authority would have induced either to acquiesce in the 
declaration of the nuns of Port Royal. But the 
advisers of Port Eoyal in 1669 were men of another 
mould. They were Catholics as much in feeling and 
ecclesiastical theory as in doctrine. De Safi, like Singlin, 
concentrated himself on the work of practical edification. 
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Amauld and Nicole, especially the former, were thech 
logians who had a wider than a Janeeiiist reputation; 
were recognised as Doctors of the Church ; and were now 
entering upon the controversy with Claude and the 
Huguenots, which produced their great book on the Eh* 
chariet, " lie la Perpetuity de la FoL" And they may 
have felt indignant that the persevering hoatUity of a 
party, called forth and fed, less by high motives of policy 
than by personal jeaJouBies and animosities, should anS 
to exclude tbem from the fellowship of the faithful, Itt 
which they had a right to take an honoured place. How 
more completely defeat and confound the Jesiute than by 
demonstrating in their signature their accord with the 
Holy See ? What could better justify the utmost lajdty of 
concession than an ardent desire for the peace of thfl 
Church ? 

The idea of a Catholic Church, one in doctrine, in disci- 
pline, and in ceremony, ha^s a charm for every Christian 
imagination; nor least for those who are weary of lh« 
petty debates and uncharitable prejudices which biiiU 
walls of separation between Protestant sects. But neither 
the gain nor the loss are all on one side. The Church, w 
described by Homan CathoUc controversialists, is hardly 
the same as that which has made Christian History what it 
is. The disputes within are not less bitter than the disputes 
beyond the fold. Divergent and irreconcilable theories 
flourish beneath the very shadow of the Papal infallibiU^. 
The supreme authority is slow to pronounce, and not 
always able to enforce, its decisions. But beyond thix, a 
controversy which begins and ends within the pale of tbo 
Church is rarely conducted with outspoken honostj', of 
closed by a clear deliverance. Neither party can follow iU 
principles to their legitimate coDsequeuces, for both appeal 
to the same standard of orthodoxy. Neither caii dum a 
final victory for its truth, for tiie Papal decision is iJwayi 
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the imposition of silence, or the negotiation of a. com- 
promise. And bo the story of Port Royal appears maimed 
and incomplete compared with those of Wiclif, of Hubs, 
of Luther. Only the excommunicated heretic or the tri- I 
umphant martjT wins the day against the Pope. No I 
Catholic can make a compromise with Cathohciam. 

The community, about the time of the peace, consisted 
of sixty-eight professed, and sixteen lay aisters ; that of 
Paris, even inclusive of lay sisters, numbered only eleven. 
It was the royal will, that henceforward the two houses 
should be separated. Port Royal de Paris was to retain 
one-third of the common property, as well as all the church 
plate now belonging to it, amounting in value to 60,000 
livres. The extran^onventual buildings — such as the houses 
built by Madame de Guemen^, Madame de Sabl^, and 
several other noble ladies, who had entered into friendly I 
relations with the community — were to remain the pro- I 
perty of the house in Paris. The King took into his own , 
hands the right of nomination, and the bulls which Steur 
Perdreau had obtained from Kome were allowed to take 
effect in her favour. Port Royal dee Champs, on the con- 
trary, preserved the right of triennially electing its abbess, 
was declared entirely independent of the community in I 
Paris, and received two-thirds of the estates. Even this | 
partition, unequal as it was, considering the numbers of 
the communities, was unfairly made; and Port Royal des 
Champs did not succeed in retaining above half the con- 
ventual property. Nevertheless it failed not to flourish 
as of old. Three sisters, who had signed the Formulary 
under the influence of the Archbishop and Flavie Passart, 
begged to be released from what had long been a hateful 
bondage to them in Port Royal de Paris, and were affec- 
tionately received by their old frieuds. The nuns were 
permitted to resume the work of education; and the first 
boarders whom they received were two Arnai'lJs, daughters 
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of Pomponiie, now high in royal favour, and soon to be 
minister of state. Their numbers increased almost dailjr 
by the reception of fresh novices. A new abbess, the 
M^re dn Fai^is, was peaceably elected, Angeliqiie de St 
Jean Amaiild becoming prioress in her room. The build- 
ings, already enlarged by the liberality of the Diic de 
Luynes during the wars of the Fronde, received important 
additions. The solitaries gradually came back to tliat 
old homes; and new penitents were added to their ranks. 
Madame de Longueville built herself a house near tlie 
convent, and protected it from insuJt by the presence of • 
princess of the royal house. In the last letter which 
La M^re Agnes ever wrote, addressed on the lOtb of 
February, 1671, to the Bishop of Alet, she speaks thus 
hopefully * : — " We should have wished not to increase in 
numbers, but we could not help it ; which is a reason, u 
it seems to me, why we should trust in the Providence 
of God, who will provide, if it please Him, both in tem- 
poral and spiritual things, for those whom He has sent 
us. . . . We are obliged to confess that there ate 
many faults among us, and that although God has given 
us the grace to stand fast in the truth, we have made UtUfl 
progress in charity. Do us the favour, Monseigneiir, to 
obtain for us from God, faithfulness to walk in His vhji 
with a new course. We are not destitute of help towardl 
our perfectaess, having freedom of communication with 
those persons by whom we have always been conducted, 
and through whom the blessing of God has been shed 
abroad upon this house. He has also given us a motbei 
abbess who is zealous to maintaiQ an exact observance d 
our rule. She has commanded me most humbly to biy 
your holy benediction upon her and the whole oomrnn* 
nity. And if it please you, Monseigneur, I ask it tep^ 
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cially for myaelf, who need it more than any, if only by I 

reason of my age, which is Beveotj-Beven years."" 

The end was not far off. Agn^ Arnaulii was too feeble 
, to subscribe this letter, and survived its date only nine 
days. Already in the previous year Pere Annat had re- 
signed hia office into the hands of Ferrier, and died a few 
months aft«r his retirement from CDurt. The Archbishop 
of Paris had followed him on the first day of 1671. 
And now the abbess, whose name and authority had made 
her the representative and bulwark of the community, was 
about to pass with her foes where all feuds are reconciled. 
More fortunate than her sister, she had hved to see the 
storm scatter itself, and leave the community only more 
united, and more zealous in the cause of Cistercian purity . 
than befora The second anniversary of the peace was but | 
a melancholy festival at Port Boyal. ^VTiile High Mass I 
was being sung in the church, the last sacraments were ad- 
ministered in La M6re Agn&s's cell. The nest day she 
died, after one of these short quiet sicknesses, which sap 
the strength of extreme old age. She had been seventy 
years a nun ; and for aixty-two years had borne a large part I 
in the government of the house 

The history of Port Royal is her biography, as it was that 
of Angelique Arnauld. Together they fulfilled the presage, 
afforded by the words which the service book presented to 
her eye when, almost a child, she entered upon the office 
of coadjutrix of Port Royal. "They are two olive t 
and two shining Ughts before the Lord." " It seemed," ' 
says their niece and successor, Angelique de St. Jean, 
"as if God had so distributed the gifts which He allotted 
to them, as to render their direction useful to all kinds of 
persons. There appeared in La M^re Angelique an ardent, 
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vigorous, and tender charity, which knew how to abase aad 
to esalt itaelf in due season, which made itself both loved 
and feared, which had the eecret of overturning all thin^ 
by its force, and restoring all things by its goodness. In 
La M&-e Agn^s, on the contrary, one saw a uniform equality 
of spirit, a wisdom always the same, a gravity occompamed 
by sweetness, which inspired confidence and respect, miA 
which was as instructive in its silence as by its words. Htr 
example, without the aid of any written rule, was enough 
to regulate a community, to inspire and maintain in it m 
exact observance. Everywhere, her presence and her 
watchfulness over every trifle made all attentive to tbar 
duties. Above all, her exactness in everything that relfttee 
to the divine office, in which her piety caused her to find 
her chief delight, could not be siu-passed. Even in her 
greatest weakness she could not be torn from it without 
extreme violence ; ao that if one dare lay anything to the 
charge of God's electa one might accuse her of an excearin 
love for all the externals of Divine Service."* 

This equanimity and regularity of Spirit, even if it somo- 
timea hid the trne ardour of her devotion, brought h«r 
perhaps nearer to the ideal of Roman Catholic satnt* 
ship, than her more impetuoua and variable sister. At tfaa 
beginuing of the troubles, her nephew Le Maitre wrote ta 
her, " I believe that the good M^re Agn^s will remain a* 
grave and quiet after this news oa before ; but although bet 
fire may be somewhat covered with ashes, it is for all thai 
as ardent as that of our mother, which sends forth mora 
flames."t So throughout the long persecutions of Port 
Royal she escaped all personal unpopularity. Those whoM 
duty it was to act against her acknowledged her i 
Even M. d'Aubrai, when he carried to her the cruel « 
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to dismiss the boarders and postulante, siuit, "All the 
eaints, ma m&re, hare been persecuted : are you not willing i 
to be like them?"* 

St. Cjran, saya Lancelot, called -her " the Theologian," 
meaning, I suppose, that in contradistinctioTi to Angelique, 
who was made for government, the work of AgnSs was 
rather in the closet. Besides the unlucky "Chapelet 
Secret," she was the author of certain regulations 
for the government ■ of the monastery, and of a book 
called "The Image of the Perfect and Imperfect Nun," 
BO highly esteemed as to be excepted from the prohibi- 
tion, which during the persecution was issued against 
the writings of the Port Royalista. Two lai-ge volumes of 
"her letters have only recently been published (1858) by 
M. Prosper Faug^re, the editor of Pascal. Compared with 
those of La M^re Angelique, which saw the light as far back j 
aa 1742, they illustrate the contrast between thesisters which 
their niece has drawn. They are far less concerned with 
events and persons, more with ideas; supply the reader 
with fewer characteristics of the writer and her corre- | 
spondenta ; are less graphic in style, more level in emotion, 
and contain a larger proportion of that religious exhor- 
tation, which however warm and living as it flows from ' 
heart to heart, runs the risk of appearing tame and cold 
when exposed to the general eye But they are beyond 
doubt the Jettera of a thoughtful and right-minded woman, 
whose whole heart was in her vocation, and who lived in I 
the presence of God, in a way which it is not easy for a 
lesfl pure and spiritual nature even to understand. 

At this point we leave for a time the connected history 1 
of Port Koyal, to attempt to trace and estimate ita influence I 
upon literature and society in France. The task ' 
compel us both to retrace and advance our S' 
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the exact epoch of the Peace of the Church. Pascal, ihe 
greatest of Port Eoyaliets, belonga to its former genera- 
tion. The schools, in which many of the improred 
methods of modem education had their ori^n, never re- 
assembled after their dispersion in 1660. Amauld, Nicole, 
De Sapi, are now in the full vigour of their power. The 
viciasitudea which made a romance of Madame de Longoe* 
ville'elife are already passed, andherlove for Ija Rochefou- 
cauld is a tradition of the Fronde. But Racine's first master- 
piece, the "Andromaque," has only just appeared; thefruiU 
of Tillemont's researches into the history of the Chm-ch are 
yet lying in his study, and the Jesuits have still to diiiciiva 
that Quesnel is as dangerous a heretic as Jansen. Then 
are other great names which Port Royal can hardly chum 
aa its own, yet which are connected with it by many titf 
of friendship; and not the least of these Madame J? 
Sevigne and Boileau. It is a tempting field in which to 
linger a while, as the prosperity of Port Royal gives ocor 
Mon, even though it be hard to reduce such figures to ■ 
small canvass, and to delineate in a few pages meu and 
women who played a great part at the greatest epoch t' 
French history. 
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